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SOME ACCOUNT 


or 

THE LIFE AND WRITING <? 


or 

EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


It cannot be necessary to inform the admirers of Gibbon 
from what source the principal facts in the following 
sketch have been derived. Conscious of the strong claims 
he had to the respect of his countrymen, our historian 
thought, without impropriety, that they would be grati- 
fied with a more detailed account of his life than could 
have been given by his friends ; and sat down to write his 
personal hwtor)*al a time when his opinions were matured, 
and wthen he was disposed to look back with impartiality 
on his various studies. In thcv very interesting volumes 
published by theWhght Hon. Lord Sheffield, Mr. Gibbon 
has delineated his «naracter, anulized Ins mind, and re- 
corded his eriors and his prejudices with so much appa- 
rent candour, that he seems fully entitled to all the con- 
fidence which is usually bestowed d» the biography that is 
written by a friend or a stranger. There may be, indeed, 
some danger lest vanity should multiply works of this 
description ; but as long as human nature continues to he 
a favourite object of study, the memoirs of such men as 
Gibbon, wiitten by themselves, mus£ be considered as 
superior in* interest and importance, to all the information 
which can be collected from friends or companions. 
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EdwarS-Gibbon/was descended from an ancient family 
of tbaFnanje in Kfint*. His grand-father, Edward Gib- 
bon', a citizen of London, was appointed one of the com- 
missioner^of customs, under the Tory administration of 
the last four fears of Queen Anne, and was praised by 
Lord Bolingbroke for his knowledge of commerce and 
finance. He was elected one of the directors of the un- 
fortunate South Sea Company, in the year 1710, at which 
time he had acquired an independent fortune of 60,000/. 
the whole of which he lost when the company failed in 
1720. The sum of 10,000/. however, was allowed for 
his maintenance, and on this foundation he reared another 
fortune, not much inferior to the first, and secured a part 
of it in the purchase of landed property. He died in 
December 1736, at his house at Putney, aud by his last 
will enriched two daughters, at the expence of his son 
Edward, who had married against his consent. 

This son was sent to Cambridge, where, at Emanuel 
College, he l{ passed through a regular course»of acade- 
mical discipline,” but left it without a degree, and after- 
wards travelled. On his return to England, he was 
chosen, in 1734, member of parliament for the borougli 
of Petersfield, and in 1741 for Southampton. • In parlia- 
ment he joined the party which, after a long contest, 
finally drove Sir Robert, Walpole and his friends from 
their places. Our author has not ^coil^ealed, that “ m 
the pursuit of an unpopular ministt *, he gratified a pri- 
vate revenge against the oppressor of his family in the 
South Sea persecution.” Walpole, however, was not 
that oppressor, for Mr. Coxe has cloarly proved, that 
he frequently endeavoured to stem the torrent of parlia- 
mentary vengeance, and to incline the sentiments of the 
house to terms of moderation. 


* An Jicumii id' i he TtuniJ v ol Giblnm api>eared in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine lor 1 7 88, su interesting that our autlior requested Mr. Nifhols to procure 
the address ot the writer, and acknowledged in u very handsome roannei his 
obligations lo both See Gent. Mag. Vol. lxiv. p. 5. 
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Edward Gibbon, our illustrious historian, was bom at 
Putney, April S. 1737 • His mother was Judith 

Porten, the daughter of a merchant of London. He 
was t he eldest of five brothers and a sister, all of whdm 
dlecf iiTTli^ir infancy. He has a reflection on the circum- 
stances of his birth, in which those who are capable of 
reflection should oftener indulge ; it relates to blessings 
which a thinking man will contemplate with no com- 
mon gratitude. “My lot,” he. says, “might have been 
that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant : nor can I reflect 
without pleasure on the bounty of nature, which cast my 
birth in a free and civilized country, hi an age ot science 
and philosophy, in a family of honourable rank, and 
decently endowed with the gifts of fortune. 0 

In infancy, his constitution was uncommonly feeble, 
but he was nursed with much tenderness by his maiden 
aunt Mrs. Catherine Porten ; and received such instruction, 
during intervals of health, as his years admitted. At the 
age of sev£n, he was placed under the care of Mr. John 
Kirkby, the author of Automath es, a philosophical 
fiction. In his ninth year, January 1746, he was sent 
to a school at Kingston upon Thames, kept by Dr.Woode- 
son and hi<f assfctants ; but even here his studies were 
frequently interrupted by sickness, nor does he speak with 
i apture either oihis proficiency or of the school itself. 
In 1747, on his moUier’s death, he was recalled home, 
where during a resid«ice ot two years, principally under 
the eye of his affectlnate aunt, he appears to have ac- 
quired that passion for reading which predominated during 
the whole of his life. 

In 1749, he was entered in Westminster school, of 
which Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head-master* 
Within the space of two years, he reached the third form; 
but his application was so frequently rendered useless by 
sickness and debility, that it was determined to send him 
to Bat^. ftertf, and at Putney, he recovered his health so 
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far as to be able 4o return to his books, and as he ap- 
proached his sixteenth year, his disorder entirelyJefLium. 
The frequent interruptions, however, which he had met 
with, and probably a dread of the confined air, of the 
city of Westminster, had induced his father to place him 
at Esher in Surry, in the house of the Rev. Philip Francis, 
the hj^inslator of Horace. But his hopes were ag^in frus- 
trated. Mr. Francis preferred the pleasures of London to 
the instruction of his pupils ; and our scholar, without 
farther preparation, was hurried to Oxford, where, on 
April S, 1752, befoie he had accomplished his fifteenth 
year, he was matriculated as a gentleman commoner of 
Magdalen College. 

To Oxford, he informs us, he brought u a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a de- 
gree of ignorance of which a school-boy would have 
been ashamed.” During the three last years, although 
sickness interrupted a regular course of instruction, his 
fondness for books had increased, and he was permitted to 
indulge it by ranging over the shelves without plan or de- 
sign. This indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in 
the historical line, and he perused with the greatest avidity 
such historical books as came in his way, gratifying a 
curiosity of w'Jiich he could not trace the source, anti sup- 
plying wants which he cfluld not exprc.sjjf In this course 
of desultory reading he stems incoiasciously to have been 
led to that particular branch in vvhJli he was afterwards 
to excel. But whatever connection this had with his 
more distant life, it was by no incurs favourable to his 
academical pursuits. * He was exceedingly deficient in 
classical learning, and went to Oxford without either the 
taste or preparation which could enable him to reap the 
advantages of academical education. This may probably 
account for the harshness with which lie speaks of the 
English universities. He informs us that he^ spent four- 
teen months at Magdalen College, which "proved the most 
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^dle and unprofitable of his whole life; but why they 
were so idle and unprofitable, we cannot learn from his 
Memoirs. If he still pursued his desultory course of 
i "mg, they could not be altogether unprofitable, »al- 
Iffoh'gff'llhey might be idle as to the purp6ses of aca- 
demical studies. To the carelessness of his tutors, indeed, 
he appears to have had some reason to object ; but he 
allows that he was disposed to gaiety and to late Ihi^i^, and 
therefore complains, with little justice, that he was not 
taught what he was disposed to neglect. In his examination 
of the history~of\>ur universities, he would bring us back 
to the tyranny of priests and monks; but he who cannot 
distinguish between the priests and monks of a barbarous 
age, and the clergy of the present period, wants at least 
one of the qualifications of a historian. It is the more to 
be regrettedfhat he has recorded his prejudices against the 
universities, because those prejudices appear to have been 
conceived in his maturer years. This is, at least, sus- 
picious. •Wheu he sat down to write bis Memoirs, the 
Memoirs of an eminent and accomplished scholar, he 
found a blank which is seldom found in the biography of 
English scholars, the early displays of genius, the laudable 
emulation,' "and the well-earned honours; lie found that he 
owecLno fame to his academical residence, and therefore 
determined tha^ no fame should be derivable irom an 
univeisity education. 

When he first leflfMagdalen College, he informs us, that 
his taste for books ljgau to revive; and that “ unprovided 
with original leaning, uninformed in the habits ol thinking, 
unskilled in the ^rts of composite, he resolved to write 
a book.” The title of this fiist essay was “ The Age of 
Sesostns ” the sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. 
On his return to college, want of advice, experience, and 
occupation, betrayed him into improprieties of conduct- 
late hours, ill-chosen company, and inconsiderate expeuce 
Industry iJecafne afterwards so much a habit with Mr. Gib 
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of the highest honours within the compass of litera- 
ture. 

To mathematics only he shewed, 3 reluctance; con- 
tenting himself with understanding the principles of that 
science. At this early age it is probable He "desisted 
merely from finding no pleasure in mathematical studies, 
andmothing to gratify curiosity; but as in his more ma- 
ture ye^rs Ite determined to undervalue the pursuits which 
he did not choose to foIJpw, he takes an opportunity'to 
pass a reflection on the utility of mathematics, with 
few will probably agree. He accuses this science of 
u hardening the mind by the habit of rigid demonstra- 
tion, so destructive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, 
which must dgfermiue the actiQtnL^and^opinions of our 
lives. So easy is it to find a plausible excuse for ne- 
glecting what we want the power or the inclination to 
follow'. 

To his classical acquirements, while at Lausanne, he 
“added the study of Grotius and Puffendorff, ‘Locke an tt 
Montesquieu ; and he mentions Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters, La Bleterie’s Life of Juliau, and Giannone’s Civil 
History of Naples, as having remotely contributed to 
form the historian of the Roman empire! FTom Pascal, 
he tells us, that he learned to manage the we^oon 
of grave and temperate irony, even/ on subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity ; forgetting that irony, in every 
shape, is beneath the dignity of th? historical style, and 
subjects the historian to the suspicion that his courage 
and his argument are exhausted. It\s more to his credit, 
that at this time he established a correspondence with 
several literary characters to whom he Hooked for instruc- 
tion and direction : with Creyier.. and Breitmger, Gesner 
and Allc m a n d and that, by the acuteness of tils remarks 
and his zeal for knowledge, he proved himself not un- 
worthy of their confidence. He had an opportunity also of 
seeing Voltaire, who received him as an Englisl^youth, 
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but without any peculiar notice or distinction. Voltaire 
diffused gaiety around him, by erecting a temporary the- 
atre, on which he performed hisown favourite characters; 

Gibbon became so enamoured of the French 
stage, as^fo lose ranch of liis - veneration for Shakspeare. 
He was now familiar in some, and acquainted in many 
families and his evenings were generally devoted towards 
^and conversation, either in private parties or'rTiore'nume- 
roVs assemblies. . 

'During this alternation of study and pleasure, he be- 
came enamoured of a Mademoiselle Susan Curcliod, a 
young lady whose personal attractions were embellished 
by her virtues and talents. His addresses were favoured 
by her and by her parents, but his father, on being con- 
sulted, expressed the utmost reluctance to this “ strange 
alliance,” and Mr. Gibbon yielded to his pleasure. His 
wound, he tells us, vHW-awstrraiWyJifcftW and the 

lady was not unhappy ; she afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated MJieckar * 


* In a note at the conclusion of Mr. Gibbon's account of his courtship, he 
refers to the works of Rouiseau, vol. xniii. The passage thus referred to, 
for which 1 ait. indebted to the Monthly Review, is bs follows. It is taken 
from a letter of Rousseau dated June 17C3. “ You have given me a com- 

for Mademoiselle Curcliod, of which I shall acquit myself i 11, pre- 
tisely on account of i^y esteem for her. The ccridneis of Mr. Gibbon make* 
one think ill of him. i have ngaiu read his book. It is deformed by the 
perpetual affectation alid p ^uit brilliancy. Mr. Gibbon is no man lor me. 
I cannot think him well adapted to Mademoiselle Curthud. He that does 
not know her value is unworthy of her j he that knows it, and can desert her, 
is a man to be despiscdA She does not know what she is about, ibis man 
terves her more effectually than her own heart. I should a thousand times 
rather see him leave h ir, free and poor among us, than bring her to be nth, 
and miserable in England. In truth I hope that Mr. Gibbon may not conic 
here. I should wish to dissemble, but I could not ; I should wish to do 
well, and I feci that I should spoil all.” Mr. Gibbon adds to this reference, 
“ As an authoi I shall not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice of 
Jean Jaquesf but that extraordinary man, whom i admire and pity, ^jould 
hafc«» been less precipitate in condemning the moral character and conduct of 
a ttrangar.* > 
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lu 1758, he was permitted to return to England, after 
an absence of nearly five years. His father received him 
with more kindness than he expected* and rejoiced in the 
sutcess of bi$ plan of education. During bis absence, 
his father had married his second wife, MisB"f)orotRea 
Patton, whom his son was prepared to dislike, but found 
an aipiable and deserving woman. At home be ^vas left 
at liberty iO“consult his taste in the choice of place, com- 
pany, and amusements ; apd his excursions were bound^tT 
only by the limits of the island, and the measure op his 
income. He had now reached his twenty-first year ; and 
some faint efforts were made to procure him the employ- 
ment of secretary to a foreign embassy. His step-mother 
recommended the study of the law; but the former 
scheme did not succeed, and the latter he declined. Of 
his first two years in England, lie passed about nine 
months in London, and the remainder in the country. 
But London had few charms, except the common ones 
that can be purchased. His father bad bo fixed residence 
there, and no circles into which he might introduce his 
son. He acquired an intimacy, however, in the house 
of David Mallet, and by bis means was introduced to 
Lady Hervey s parties. I he want of society s*eeras never 
to Lave given him much uneasiness, nor does it ajfyrir 
that at any period of his life he knew the misery of having 
hours which he could not fill up. AtTns father's house 
at Buriton, near Petersfield in Hampshire, he enjoyed 
much leisure, and many opportunity of adding to his 
stock of learning. Books became dUe and more the 
source of all his wished and pleasures p and although his 
father endeavoured to inspire him with k love and know- 
ledge of fawning, be could not succeed farther than, oc- 
casionally, to obtain his company in such excursions as 
are usual with country gentlemen. 

Tile leisure he could borrow from his mqre re^y^ar 
plan of study, was employed in perusing the wojky^f the 
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best English authors since the Revolution, in hopes that the 
purity of his own language, corrupted by the long use of 
-i foreign idiom, might be restored* Of Swift and Addi- 
m, who were recommended by Mallet, he seems to fix 
the true value, praising Swift for his manly original vi- 
gour, and Addison for elegance and mildness^ The per- 
fect composition, the nervous language, and well turned 
periods of Robertson^ inflamed him with the ambitious 
hope that he might one day tread in his foot-steps. But 
charmed as he was at this time with Swift and Addyjpn, 
Robertson and Hume, well as he knew how to appre- 
ciate the excellence of their respective styles, lie lost sights 
of every model, when he became a writer of history, and 
formed a style peculiar to himself. 

In 1761, his first publication made its appearance, un- 
der the title “ Essai sur l'Etude de la Litterature,” a 
small volume in twelves. Part of this had been written 
at Lausanne, and the whole cyp(pleted in London. He 
consulted Dr. Maty, a man Ofextensive learning and judg- 
ment, who encouraged him to publish the work; 
this he would probably have delayed for some 
not his father insisted upon it, thinking that some p%>f 
of literary talents might introduce him to public notice* 
Tlwriesign of this EsBay waa to prove, that all the facul- 
ties of the mind .may be exercised and displayed by the 
study of ancient literature, in opposition to D'Alem- 
bert and others of tie French encyclopedists, who con- 
tended for that nevdphilosophy that has since produced 
.Lich miserable co^fequences. He introduces, however, 
a variety of topicj not immediate^ connected with thi$, 
and evinces that in the study of the belles lettres, and in 
criticism, his range was far more extensive than could 
have been expected from his years. His style approaches 
to that of Voltaire, and is often sententious and flippant^ 
and* the best excuse that can be offered for bis writing'Tfi 
French^ is, that his priucipal object relates tp the litera- 
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lure of that country, with which he seems to court an 
alliance, and with which it is certain he was more fami- 
liar than with that of England, This Essay accordingly 
was praised in the foreign journals, but attracted very 
little notice at home, aod was soon forgotten. 6f its 
merits, he speaks in his Memoirs, with a mixture of 
praise and blame, but the former predominates, £nd with 
justice. Mad the French language been then as common 
iu the literary world as r it is now, so extraordinary a 
production from a young man would have raised very high 
expectations. x 

About the time when this Essay appeared, Mr. Gibbon 
was induced to embrace the military profession. He was 
appointed captain of the South battalion of the Hamp- 
shire Militia, and for two years and a half endured u a 
wandering life of military servitude.” It is seldom that 
the memoirs of a literary character are enlivened by an 
incident like this. Mr/, Gibbon, as may be expected, 
could not divest his mind of its old habits, add therefore 
endeavoured to unite the soldier and the scholar. He 
studied the art ol war in the Memoires Militaires of Quin- 
tus Icilius (M. Guichardt,) while from the discipline and 
evolutions of a modem battalion, he tvas 'acquiring a 
clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion*, andj^diat 
he seems to have valued Tit its full wortlj, a more intimate 
knowledge of the world, and such an increase of acquaint- 
ance as made him better known that he could have been 
in a much longer time, had he regi^prly passed his sum- 

In his journal, after mentioning that he badlfinished the periual of 
Guichardt, he odds, “ Thus finished the Memofres, which gave me a 
much dearer notion of ancient tactics than ever 1 had beiore. Indeed my 
earn military hruncMgr was of some service to me, as I am well acquainted 
^ith the modem discipline and exercise ot a battalion. So that though much 
inferior to M. Folard %nd M, Guichardt, who had seen service, I am a 
much better judge than SaJmasius, Casaubon, or Lipsios , mere ichr’ars, 
who perhaps had never seen a battalion under arms.” • Shefteld’s £4£moin, 
vol. ii. p. 54. 
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iners at Buriton and his winters in London. He snatched 
also some hours from his military duties for study; and 
upon the whole, although be does not look back with 
much pleasure on this period of his life, he permits the 
reader to smile at the advantages which the historian of 
the Roman Empire derived from the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grdhadisrs. At the peace in 1 762-3, hjs^giment 
was disbanded, and he resumed his studies, the regularity 
of which had been so much inferrupted, that he speaks 
of now entering on a new plan. After hesitating, proba- 
bly not long, between the mathematics and the Greek 
language, he gave the preference to the latter, and pursued 
his reading with vigour. 

But whatever he read, or studied, he appears to have 
read and studied with a view to historical composition, 
and he aspired to the character of a historian long before 
he could fix upon a subject. Such early predilection is 
not uncommon. It was the case particularly with Uj\ . 
Robertson, and probably is always the case with men who 
have been eminently distinguished in any one branch of 
science. The time was favourable to Mr. Gibbon s am- 
bition. He jvas {laily witnessing the triumphs of Hume 
and Robertson, and he probably thought, with a vanity 
thatffcanuot now be blamed, that a # subject only was want- 
ing to form his claim to equal honours. 

^ During his service in the militia, he revolved several 
subjects for an historical composition * ; and by the variety 


• " I wonld despise J author regardless of the benefit of his readers : I 
would admire him who, solely attentive to this benefit, should be totally 
indifferent to his own fame. I stand in neither of those predicaments. My 
own inclination, os well as the taste of the present age, have made me 
decide m favour of history. Convinced of its merit, my reason cannot blush 
^the choice. But this is not all. Am I worthy of flprsuing a walk of litera- 
tur?Wwhicli Tacitus thought worthy of him, and of which Pliny douttwr" 
whethJSh* was fiimseif worthy ? The part of an historian is as honourable as 
that of a chronicler or compiler of gazettes is contemptible. For which task 
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of them, we see that he had ho particular purpose to serve, 
and no pre-e«iC6Wfid:llwry to which facts were to bend. 
Among the subjects he has enumerated, we find, the ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII. of France into Italy — the crusade 
of Richard L— the barons’ wars against John and Henry III. 
— the history of Edward the Black Prince — the lives, with 
comparing of Henry V* and the emperor Titus*— the life 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Mont- 
rose. These were rejected in their tuniB, but he dwelt 
with rather more fondness on the life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; and when that was discarded, meditated either 
the history of the liberty of the Swiss; or that of the 
republic of Florence under the house of Medicis. All 
these gave way for various reasons, which had more 
weight with himself than they probably would have had 
with the public. His reading was even at this time exten- 
sive beyond all p*6W*kut, and perhaps there is no series 
.qC events which he might not have embellished by ele- 
gance of narrative or soundness of reflection. 

His designs were, however, now interrupted by a 
visit to the continent, wVicb, according to custom, his 
father thought necessary to complete tl#3 education of an 
English gentleman. Previous to his departure, he obtain- 
ed recommendatory letters from Lady Hervey, Horace 
Walpole, (the late Lord Orford,) Mallet, and the DukeV 
Nivemois, to various persons of distinction in France, 
jji acknowledging the Duke’s services, he notes acircum- 
itance which in some degree illustra.es his own character,. 
\nd exhibits that superiority of pretensions from which he 

I am fit, it u impossible to know, until I bare tried my strength ; and to 
make tbe experiment, I ought soon to choose some subject of history, which 
may do me credit, if well treated; and whose importance, even though my 
work should be unsuccessful, may console me for employing too much time 
'iii a species of composition tor which I was not well qualified.” Gian's 
Extrnils Raiwones des mes Lectures, dated, Camp ueai Widthest^^iy 26, 
1761, Sheffield’s Mcmoiri, vol. ii, p. 2o, 
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never departed. “The duke received jne .cif illy, but 
(perhaps through l more as a man 

of letters than *aa v a ,q«a and Giyy 

were weak enou^dxt^rbe account; 

but that Mr* ambition was to rise to 

literary fapje, gnoMd momot preferred the 

« ■ iV*. jr ' J *»jp^ j *j* ^ ‘■wr r . ,* ,-" 

equiyooal character of a man Oft«hKm*« as unaccount- 
ablp as it is yvonderfpl, that at an advanced period of life 
he shoul d have recorded the incident. 

In France^ however, th^ fame of his EBsay had pre- 
ceded him, and he flits gratified by being considered as a 
man of letters, who wrote for his Amusement. Here he 
mixed in familiar. ; pociety with D’Alembe#, Diderot, 
Count De Cgylus, the Ahb£ De Blsterip, Bsrthelemy, 
Raynal, Arrnwjd, Ifelvetius, wftl others who were confes- 
sedly at the head of Freoch fif^ftnre. After passing four- 
teen weeks in Paris, the mon^b of May, 
1763) his , old frien||^t L^a^, 'wiiere he remaned 
nearly a year. Anab^g tfie occurrences here which lie 
records \yith most pleasure, is fns forming an acquaintance 
with Mr. Holroyd, how Lord' Sheffield, who, has since 
done so much honour to his memory, and whom he cha- 
racterises as,“ a friend whose activity In the ardour of 
yojtdf.waa always prompted by a benevbiont heart, and 
^frCct^d by a 0 t^oDg^^^^derstancling. ,, 1 

1*0764 he set (jtitfor Italy, after having studied ih^e 
geography and ancient history of the seat of the Roman 
empire, uith such attention as might render his visit pr 
fitable. Althouglybe disclaims that enthusiasm whir 
takes- fnc nl everdhove lty/the sighVof Rome appear;^ 
have conquered his apathy* and at once fixed the 
of his fame. “ It was at Home, on the 1 5th of Qjciab r 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the j ^1, 
4 jdiile the bare-footed friars -were ringing vesptfi u\^e 
tetf^e of Jupiter (uow the church of the Zo<coIants, or* 
Franciscan friars), that the iderof writing tl&'DscuNK 

yvoL. i. 
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and Fall 
appears to 
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local emotion. 
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ttioo, we 
but not 


had he not 
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In « his Other's 

use, and eeeuis -£c~_j i 


^ ▼ ww». m ui* causer a 

house, and kffor ded 

«o incidenl, or roo^i W rtwaii. .^^e^ara and a 
half which mtferenei -belwafh^u fra^liiad hi. father’s 
death in 1770, he informs us> were tjmjwrtkmdfhis life 
wb, c h he ptosad with' the least eajoyqyil, add hemem- 

leignition.of 

ho father, ^^death of SirThomas.Wonley.hewas 
promoted to this nmk of and lieufenanfc-coloiiel 
commandant of hi* ^»t <tf. militii; but wta, each 
year that '- 4be monthly meeting 

and exercise, mor the wine, the 
company, and the tfc« ? *e «p*«t«» pf»Dnual ‘attendance 
and daily exerctoe " 


Another source or uneasmfos arose from reflections 
on his situation. He belonged to no profession, and had 
adopted no pfao hy which he could, like his numerous 
acquaintance, rws 'ft» sqme de g ree of COBg^S enge. > »iJe 
lamented that he had'not^ at a proper age, ea a ha aced S w 
lu C rative.pursuiti.ofahe4aw, or of^ade, the chances of 
civil office, or -of India adventure,. or even “ the fat slum- 
bers of the church.” Still, bowewLsuch a mind as his 
was not formed to be inactive, and a gfeater portion of his 
dissatisfitctioh appears Vha^isen fflun an impatience 
*A fame, and from tbe^pitreme length of those 

prtke tuts which the various designs lie formed had pre- 
sented." He yet Contemplated the Decline and Fall of 
B^ce, but at an .awful distance; and in the mean time- 
as something more witfriw bki grasp, he resumed his st-tiy 
of the revolutions of Switzerland, so for as to execute the 
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first book of a History. This following* 

winter(J767) ton *o<;foly in London, 
who did not After him opinion ; jet 

it was praised .only to di*- 

suqde tim language. His 

choice of tfratleijgnsge *<mfetHteiy Snjudjcious ; but 
wh3e b«-j®aw» Thfctj tie W not sufficiently explained 
whit led to the tbkuitJrtjof sn’instomn writing in any 
language but, his suppose the 

1 French language h^ter adapted than the English to the 
of hiltorical Composition. The opinion, however, 
of the foreign critic*, to whom he had submitted this at- 
tempt, prevailed over that ofdHume, and ;fce renounced 
the design of continuing rk A The manuscript is now in 
the possetwn of Lord Slfefi^ld. • ^ V * 

In 1767 he joined wit^, M^Jteyverdttti, a Swiss gen- 
tleman then in Engird, ifert bf 'taste and critical 
knowledge, to whotp\l« wijpffuii Attached, in publish-, 
ing a literary joum^fer im^on otf$h\ Maty’s Journal 
Britarmique. ehtitled it/^ Memoires Literaires de 

la <3rande Bretagne;*' 'Tw^-rolumes only of this work 
were published, and met ifritb very little encouragement. 
Mr. Gibbon acknowledges havifig reviewed Lord Lyttel- 
tonVHistory in the first vofcfifae. The Materials of a third 
volume were almost 1 corn plefiwf, whence recommended 
his co adjutor Deyverduo, to be travelling governor to Sir 
Richard Worsley ; an appointment which terminated the 
u Memdires Literaires ” 

Mr. Gibbon’s next performance was an attack on Dr. 
Warburton, wbidHie condemns (or Its severity and for its 
cowardice, while lie brings the testimony of some emi- 
nent scholars to prove that rt was successful and decisive. 
W arburtcm’s hypothesis on the descent of JEneas to bell 
Jjad long been applauded, and if not universally adopted, 
lia^ not be^n answered during a space of thirty years. It 
was flfe opinion of this learned writer, that die descent to 


six 



tiFE and waitings of 

.hell is not a bulk mimic scene, which represents the 
initiation of \JSS0»i U l tfee law-giver, to the 

Elensiman GfeWn, <# fa contrary, in 

his “Cmicflt OtoemiSofis bo the Si**' Book of the 
JEneid,” 1770; Wafetpiired the ancient 

law-givers did hot' in«if/tbe^iia^fene*^ apd that iEneas 
never was invested with the' office tsflaw-give.;; that 
there in nof 5nj argument, atif (jkcjtmarfetQce, which can 
melt a fable into allegory, o* r^ifaove A e scene from the 
lajie Avernus to the temple of Ceres;- that such a wild 
supposition is equally injurious to the poet and the man ; 
that if Virgil w^s not initiated, he codldrtot;if he were, 
he would po^reveal the secrets Of the' initiation ; and that 
the aaafeyft $f' Horace {vetdbo qui Cereris sacrum vut- 
gant, at 'onfce attert, bis own lg norartce and the in- 
nocence of his friend, ^hi* migbt have been argued in 
decent and respectful ^guagbi'but Mr. Gibbon avows 
that^his. hostility was againiU dse' person as well as the 
hypothesis of " the dictator Wid tyrant of the world of 
literature,” and with the-.-muteness of the critic he there- 
fore determined to join th^acgaOny of the polemic. In 
his more advanced years he to fegret aiT^mnanly 

attack upon one who was no longer able to'defend himself- 
but he is unw:il% to part with the reputation to which 
he thought his pampy e t fenmled, or to t*nceal the praiV* 
wlucL Professor.Heyiie bestowed <fcp itf 

After the death of his father, in 1 770, an event which 
left him the sole disposer of his time and inclinations, he 
sat down seriously to the composition of his celebrated 
history. For some yetat he had revoltpd the Subject in 
his mind, and had read every thing wtoi a view to this 
great undertaking. The following passage from his Me- 
moirs will give some idea of the magnitude of his pre- 

parauons, and soa*e intimation of the positions he wished 
W establish. 

“ The claMics > as low as Tacitus, the younger^Fliny, 
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and Juvenal, were my old and familiar companions. I 
insensibly plunged into the ocean of tjfya Aiigustan his- 
tory ; and in the ctosceadmg ttriw I ififeatigafed, with my 
pen always in rnyband, the original .records, both Greek 
and Larin, fromBtatt <^a^us tp AtfhaiffiwMarcellinus, 
from the ceftgo of the last age of the Western 

Caesars. The sKitridiaiJ raja of medals and inscriptions, 
of geography and chronology, wejie thrown .an their pro- 
per objects ; and I applied <he collections of Tillemont, 
whose inimitable accuracy almost assumes the character 
of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the loose 
and scattered atomsjof historical information. Through the 
darkness of the middle ages I explored my way in the an- 
nals and antiquities of Italy of the learned Mflratori; and 
diligently compared them with the parallel or transverse 
lines of Sigonius and Jjaronius and Pagi, till l 

almost grasped the ruins pf Rtttne in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, without suspecting final chapter mu Bt be 

attained by the labour . of ‘ ***** twen ty 
Among the books which I purchased, the Theodosian 
Code, with the commentary o^J am es Godefroy, must be 
gratefully remembered. X4*ed it (and much I used it) as 
a work ofriiisUry, ra&et^&aii of jurisprudence; but in 
every light it may be co* altered as a Aril and capacious 
repository of the political state pf the efiapire in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. As I believed, and as I still believe, 
that the propagation of the gospel, and the triumph of 
the church, are inseparably connected with the decline of 
the Roman monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of 
the revolution, and contrasted the narratives and apologies 
of the Christian4themselv^s, with the glances of candour 
or enmity which the Pagans have cast cm the rising sects. 
The Jewish and Heathen testimonies, as they are collected 
and illustrated by Dr. Larduer, directed, without super- 
seding, my search of the originals; ahd in an amplt^ 0 ; 
sertation dh the miraculous darkness of the passion, I pri- 
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vately drew thence of an unbe- 

=,r^=fis»s“; 

equity^ Jjfc, 

over 4* e&p«d be. 

not much ^hfttipt 

volumn ofwhieh- 1776, .od re- 
J«w«d bytte'p|hlie«4,'«isir.^^ that i second edition 
in done, and a third aoon after.were scarcely adequate to 

d “:rV, Tou « h ” 0« n UngW hi, book wa, on 
every taWe, and almost on every toilette, ih e historian was 
mwned by mte or fashion uf the day. From the 
■npfe praisee of pr. BobertsoAand of Mr. Hum*, he*p- 
pears to have derived moj* aobetantitl aatufaction. Hume 
•nticipate.,^^^^^^ he made to the fif- 
teenthjjHi «itOe«ith t%t^ its usual arrogance 
»d Contempt of ndigio^ ^henl heard of yo7r un- 
dertaking (which wa. aome tifae ago), I owu I was a little 
cunous to see how you wo^ld ealricirte yourself from the 
subject of your two lart,eb^,,I think you have ob- 
«rnd a very prudent temper*^;** ia F asrimpo» lb]e 
treat the suty*tio as o<* fo gift grounds 0 f wg pj clon 
gainst you, and yon may aspect that «,,l«no W WtH arise. 
This .fany thmg, *,11 rettjd jour ncc& fah the pub- 
. ’ ° r ’ w ever 7 other respect, your work is calculated 

e popular. But among many other marks of decline, 

?! H * u P® rst **’ on England prognosticates 

die fell of philosophy amd d«ay of Utate; 3 Though 
nobody be mors e apablo thw you tolevive them you 
wi R ro ^Wyjftrd a struggfeft your first advances / 

Mr. Gibbons reflections on this subject, in his Me- 
22 vory mt^gible, poles, we 'consider him a , 

^Proytog wjnyt He affects not to have believed that the 
•Jonty of English readers Were so fondly attached-^ 
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to the name and shadow of Christianity; 0d»ot to bare 
foresees that the pious, the timid, sndlht prudent would'* 
feel, or affect to feel, edA aa^XK^lt^a'wbMbihty. If he 
bad foreseen all to^qia d e rea ttla-ito inform us that 
“ he might ba*», fifi & e ed the ,tsrt/w^ditnia chapters.” 
He seems ffi'iftji misi af oiu: priests was 
clamorous *td bitter j ‘tfeeir 'band* wore' disarm ed from the 
power'otpwaecOtkm;’' arid adheiied .to Ae resolution of 
trusting himself an^ %imirin^^ : 4^» candour of the 
public, until Mr. Dariosi'dfdiftBd, presumed to attack, 

“ not the faith, but thfl fidelity of the historian.” He 
then published his Vindication,” which, he say a, “ ex- 
pretsire of fes* ariget dan contempt, amaaedfora while 
the busy and idle inetrbpoKs.” Qf his other antagonista 
he speaks with equal contempt. " A vityory over such 
antagonists was a sufficient hanuhatiou 

It is not, however, <jma 5 idtti» tihtt-he obtained this 
victory; the rilenctriffan oa.apprwith 
the flight of a warrior; aaflit a eiident that .fhe contempt 
which Mr. Gibbon ha* so firvij^ypoured on his antago- 
nists, in his Memoirs, has moffof passionate resentment 
than of consciau* superiorly. Of his first reeeutments 
and his la« fetdmg^^idjws speaks;'," Let me frankly 
own that I was Staged kjftbf first discharge of ecclesias- 
tical ordnance; dm* *s so^ br .I found that this empty 
noise was nfi^bmow only*®, the intention, my fear was 
converted into indigoafion,“-and every feeling of indignation 
or curiosity has long since subsided into pine and placid 
indifference/* 

It m ay not b i nnusefollo give in this.pkce the titles 
at least, of .the jjhncipol w*pt»pgi wWofidjjis bold and dis- 
ingenuous attack on' Christianity clUet&fortb. These 
were, I. “ Remarks on the Two last Chapters of Mr. 
Gibbon’s History. In a Letter to a Friend.” (S*e Art. 8.) 
‘j.T. « An Apology for Christianity, in’a Seriel of Lei-r-j 
addressed to Edward Gibbon, Esq. By R, Watsoo, D.D. 
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F.R.S. and l^ttis^wfiMaor of Divinity in the University 

rtr Cam ^m^^ r^.JU*<WrV’ 1 2 mo. ] 776. 
HI. “ 0 f Christianity, 

Trans . 

lated frort ^:^*^ : By Wil- 

]MB TWahtor, and 

•ome Stnctu^bK^CMW^ 'Accoait of Christianity, 
and rts Fit^.T»ek« 4 w: «^ 4 -r,i 776 ., JV. a ^^f epl t0 
tbelfrasoninfrirfMr. Gibbon* hn History, &c. which 
80 * n t0 •*»*>• T*& of Christanhy, but have not been 
noticed m the Answer which Dr. Watson hath given to 
that Book. By Smyth Loftus, M.A. Vicar of Coolock,” 
8vo. DubK %1 77S.- V. " Inters on the Prevalence of 

Chnstianity,- before jts Civil Establishment. With Ob- 
lervations on a late Histoiy of the Decline and Fall of 
he Roman Empire. .By'Raaf Apthorpe, M.A. Vicar of 
-oydon ” 8vo, 1778.V VI. «t A n Examination of the 
Fifte^gth aBd^ixteeniRC^, of Mr . Gibbon , 9 His _ 

tory in which his'Vww of^lV^ of th. Christian 
Religion is shewn to be founded on the Misrepresentation 
of the Authors he cites ;^nd nomerous Instances of his 
and Plagiarism art, produced. By Henry 
^Davms B.A. of Bal^College, Oxford,” 8vo. 
1778. VII. “A few Remark* on the History of the 
Decline and Fall bf*e Roman Empire. Relative chiefly 
to the Two list Chapters. fey , Gentleman," 8vo. 
vill. Remarks on the Two last Chapters of Mr. Gib- 
bon's Histoiy. By James Chelsum, D.D. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. t The Second Edition enlarged,” l2tno. 
1778. This n a second edition of the anonymous remarks 
mentioned n^the first article, and contains additional re- 
marks by Dr. Randolph, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
■Divinity in the Unitersity of Oxford. 

^^Mr. Gibbon s Vindication now appeared under the tit^r 
of A Vindication of Some Passages in the FifteentLind 
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Sixteenth Chapters of the History of the Dectiaeand Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By the Avjtbpj^ too, 1779. 
This was immediately ToU^woir.by^I^A Short. Appeal 
to the Public. By GcttjkffrtP who tt ^arttcularly acl- 
dressed in tip© of 1|be 1779- 

1780. I T. ** % diepjy vto/^i; Gibbon's Vindication, 
w herein tbqGbirgpfl brou^tj^afestbim in the Examina- 
tion ar£ confimi^ and further instances given of bis 
Misrepresen^tumylnaecijracyjand Plagiarism. JBy Henry 
Edward Davies, B. A- pf Bijiol College, Oxford,” 8*o. 

1780, III. u A Reply to Mr. Gibbon's Vindication, Sec. 
containing a Review of the Errors still retained in these 
Chapters. By James Cbelsum, D.D. &c.” 8vo. 1785. 

The other most considerable works levelled at the his- 
tory, upon general principles, were, I. u Thoughts on 
the Nature of the grand Apostacy, witb Reflection* and 
Observations on the Fifteenth Chapter of Mr. Gibbon's 
History. By Henry Taylpiy Rector of Crawley, and 
Vicar of Portsmouth in Hampshire, Author of Ben Mol de- 
cays Apology for embracing Christianity,” 8vo. 1781-2. 
II. “ Gibbon'* Account of Christianity considered ; to- 
gether with some Strictures on Hume’s Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural. Religion.-. By Joseph Milner, A. M. 
Master of the Grammar School of Kingston-upon-Hull," 

1781. 8vo. III. Letters to^E^ward Gibbon, Esq. in 
Defence of the Authenticity bf the 7 tfe Verse of the 5th 
Chapter of the First Epistle of St. John. By George 
Travis, A. M." 1784, 4to.* IV. “ An Inquiry into the 
Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon has assigned for 
the rapid growth of Christianity. # By Sir David Dal- 
rymple (Lord Hailes)," 4to. J786. 


* Ili his third volume Mr. Gibbon took an opportunity to deny the au- 
thenticity of the verse 1 John v. 7 . “ For there are three, &c. In iopportof 
^his verse, Mr. Archdeacon Travi* addressed M Letters to Edward Gibbon, 
Esq.” which were answered by Mr. Profesaor Porson, and prtduoed a con- 

troversy *»f consiJlerabte warmth. 
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4bst satagWHsU, it may be mentioned 
that Dr. ; {» ;pjro vote Mrw Gibbon 

to a cootmj bdt^een ^ 
•re hmttmg.be- 
amD of'Jw& pmsiefe The literary 

worWi » Si and «ceptic*l 

arrogance .0 ably 'cfrtiufyte 'Oftf'34rVG#on’a anta- 
gonwta, be a^^rAct oq^aFDr.-* Watson, 
ames,^ it t» evidence#® i^' irtomett, because 
1» was able to repel &4Vfe F <rf the toany charges that 
water brought aguast him. ffc sound, manly reasoning, 
clear, perspicuous, 'and well founded, without an atom of 
controversial asperity, Sir Darfd' Dairymple’s Inquiry 
excels ; and may perhaps be ^considered as completely 
proving, what it Is of most importance to prove, that Mr. 
Gibbon s attack on Ckmbanity was unnecessary as to its 
connection with hi* history, and is disingenuous as to the 
modem which' he conducted it/.. The controversy was 
uptSn the whole benefiejal ; the public was put upon its 
guard, and through tbe thin veil of lofty contempt, it is 
very evident that Mr. Gibbon repented that he had made 
a false estimate of the public opinion on the subject of 
religion. 

The prosecution of hi^iistory Was for tome time check- 
ed by an employment o£ a different nature,, but for which 
his talents were Thought preferable to'tbat of any writer 
connected ivith administration. At the request of the 
ministers of state, he was induced to answer a manifesto 
which the French Court had issued agamst Great"T?ri- 
tain, preparatory to yut. /This Mr. Gibbon ably ac- 
complished m a “ Memoire Justicajif,” composed in 
French, which was delivfted as a state paper to the courts 
of Europe. For this service, he was appointed one of 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, a place 
worth about 7001. or 8001. a year, the duties of whiCG 
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were not very arduous. Hia wceptanoe of tij» place, be 
inform* us, provoked tome of die leydertpf tj» opposi- 
tion, with Irbom be had Sved ia l«W* : '<tf intiniacy, and 
be was unjustly accused of deuwfcg u party ia which he 
had never' dectiBttJ. however, 

in 1780, w*ei» of 

Liskeard Itoadg dtspdMd .hr iifepar bo opposition can- 
didate*/ ’ ,>d: 

In Aprtj ^i78 1 , tfeb Second and Third 

Volumes of his Histd^,^ attention, 

although lea# controversy tba^lfis first volume. They 
were written with more cmutictei yet with equal elegance, 
and perhaps more proofs of just and profound thinking* 
But his affection for his work appears to have been too 
warm to permit him. to estimate th« reception with which 
these volumes were honoured. Heajteaka, in his Memoirs, 
of what no person a^iuontedjyvih the fofcrwy history of 
that very recent period can rttattwbwy of u tbe coldness 
and even prejudice of the lowiL” It is certain, and it is 
saying much, that they were -fooenfed ^ with a degree of 
eagerness an^pprobation pfo|>ortion®d to their merit; 
but two volumes are not so spbhdily.pold at one, and the 
promise of « cOGtmi^tioii* while it gratified the wishes 
of his admirers, necmoarilymopended that final sentence 
upon which tho fame of *ybrk ; wbs 1 ultimately to 
depend. * ^ r r - * 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, he was 
chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the borough of Ly- 
mington in Hampshire ; but the administration to which 
he had attached himself was now on its. decline, and with 

* From hia Litter* it appears, that whflthe gate the mhtfftera silent vote, 
be never cardially approved of his measure*. Dot perhaps from Want of prin- 
ciple, but of party -spirit, which is frequently mfctalec for priucipl<v wd from 
• *v indifference to public men and measure*, all bis hqpes and fears being con- 
fined to his studies. He was too moot a free t hmker, in the best sense, to 
have ptf been of ccofeqneftce in tbc support of any party. 
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it* fall, Trade, was abolished, and "he 

wag itripp&£0,t cany^uienL salary, after bwwj^eajoyed 
it about,^^^^^midk|fe^ eoniuisipnlp parties 
which the- Wit ,NorthVadminis- 

ip principle of 

gratitude, b«'^,O^WW^i^ra'|^;M»oii a eg of dig- 
tant>dvanc«henb, that id additional in- 

■ thifl : 'style siting to had %en accustomed! 

And such at the sadw tipie^li^B indifference towards 
' P ubUc business,. and ^ ^eagerness to pursue his 
studies, that m>ad«jjtioniliiicome .would have been accep- 
table, if earned at the expence of parliamentary attendance, 
or official duties 

In tbis dile^ipla, Mr. Gibbon turned his thoughts once 
more to hi&hrfeSed Lausanne, ‘ From his earliest know- 
ledge of that country, he bad, always cherished a secret 
wish, that die school <rf his youth taight become the retreat 
of his declining age, where a moderate fortune would se- 
cure the blessings of eye, leisure, and independence. His 
old friend Mr. Deyverduji. was now settled there, an in- 
ducement of no small attraction, apd to him be comma- 
mcated his designs. The ff^angemeats of friends are 
soon adjusted, >nd Mr. GibBo^^bavijig disposed of all 
his effects, except his £t,tery, bade adieu to England in 
September 178^^pd' *rhv«l at Lausanne nearly twenty 
years after his second departure. 

His reception was such as he expected and wished, and 
the comparative advantages of his situation are thusstated, 
nearly io bis own words. His personal freedom had been 
somewhat impajred bjtflhe House o^ Commons and by 
the Board ^f Trade, bathe was now delivered from the 
chain of duty and dependence, from the hopes and fears 
of political adventuif ; his sober mind was no longer 
intoxicated by th<5 fumes of party, and he rejoiced in MS' 
sscape, as often as he rewj of the midnight debates^which 
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preceded the dissolution of parliament; • ET» English 
econotajrhadbeen that of a solitary bache^vrtio might 
afford eoihd dccasional dimtett; * Iir&m^rhmd he enjoy- 
ed, at every meal, at every hoodie freeifeS pleasant cor? 
versation of tb£’frpeik^ lari W* daily table 

was always pi^ftJedffbr the t ed£pti6ii of one Or two ex- 
traordinary gueats. tn Londotft^'Was lost inf the crowd : 
but he ranked With the first families ofXausanne, and his 
style of prudenf expeifce enabled bihjrto^Ttiaintaio a fair 
balance of reciprocal civilities, ‘ Ihstt«d of a small house 
between a street and a statgg-yard, he occupied a spaci- 
ous and conve^ent nJaursion, connected on the north side 
with the city, and open, to the south, to a beautiful and 
boundless horizon. , 

In this catalogue of advantages, We may perceive 
somewhat of caprice and weakness, and it may certainly 
be conjectured, that a^paao of hris internal resources might 
have discovered situations in England both adapted to the 
purposes of* economy" and retireypaeitt; and yielding inter- 
vals of society. But from his subsequent remarks, it ap- 
pears that he was, either from prid^ or modesty, averse to 
the company of his literary associates, and preferred, in his 
hours of relaiatidh, that company in which the conversa- 
tion leads, not to discussion, but to the exchange of 
mutual kindness apd endearments. In this, perhaps, he 
is not singular ; and in disliking the polemical turn which 
literary conversation too frequently takes, he is not to be 
blamed. What was most commendable, however, and 
what constantly predominated in the mind of Gibbon, was 
increase of knowledge. From that aim no Opulence of 
station could have»diverted him, and whatever his friends 
or the state might have done for him, hi* own scheme, 
the constant wish and prayer of his heart, was for a situa- 
tion in which books might be procured and meditation in- 
dulged. 

P* remained" at Lausanne about a year before be re- 
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ttfMV fapfjhipe J787, 
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l aj ftirc* o f 

Burned iu 
events* 
afew 

&d 

hwfe 

nowcom ro« nq tt nej 
>■% OO <h*'d«jy<W, 
between 

i^h «« 7 

Afer^mg down^ ? Renr .|^ cveral ^ a 

yZ* °* commands a 

P«*pect of ^ ^ monnt ^ n8 

The air -w« «JtyV« *ew*e, the silver orb 

of the moon was reflected from the watery and «H MtU re 
was nlent I wojf not thwmfele the first emotions of joy 
oo the ^perhaps, the 

ment of my fame. But myp^de^. humhled) and 

date of my history, tbe li^ the hhrtorian might be short 
a»d precarious. I will addtwo facts, which have seldom 
occurred in tbe composition of a«, o? *tW of five 
quartos. 1. My rough manuscript,, without any interme- 
J*** copy :has been set io press. * Not * ^ h „ 

JT 'T.u* ' DJ N#,, ° eye ’’ those of the 

»“»“» v pn °“ r "* "' ri “ - «••**•» 

With the manuscript eopy of thwe volumes he set out 

Md « Ae end of a fortnight arrived at 
the bouse of his Ihpid Lord Sheffield, 'with whom fee «- 

• Eitrectfrnm Mr. Gibbon's CMQiDan-plwe boot. 

These three ^nZ^T^g^ ir8 ^- , * ,ed l». 

- P -~ ~ *2^ "* “*■ m, ‘ •* “V* 1 * 
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»i ded 

lJ&3tSSBSSmSm^^' 

M.,e, iw ^&ae Mai^ Kw *»*>** y 

a cheerful literary tjtiiratei; ^ Cailefiy haute,- On tins 
occasion some elegant sta^zaa-ljjr Mr* Hdyfey were r#a^ 
at which, Mr* Gibbon adds, “Tjw^fc$ed to blush.” X 
The sale of these- volumes iwai rapid, and the whole 
history was soon reprinted ip octavo, id which form it 
continues to be reprinted, audio be considered as one of 
those books whhoat which no library can be complete* 
The author had, however, a more formidable host of 
critics to encounter than when he first started, and his 
style underwent a more rigid exatnioaiidO. He tells us 
himself, that a religions Glamour was revived, and the re- 
proach of indecency Uwdly echoed by the censors of mo- 
rals. The hitter he professes. bacon W never understand. 
Why he should not understand wlurt was equally obvious 
to his admirers and to his opponents, and has been cen- 
sured with equal asperity by both/ is a question which 
cannot be an&weibd by supposing Mr. Gibbon defective 
in the common powers of discernment. Persisting, how- 
ever, in his surprise, he offers a vindication of the inde- 
cent notes appended to these volumes, which probably 
never made one convert. He says that all the licentious 
passages are left in the obscurity of a learned language ; 
but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught at every 
school : that sensuality miy be effectually censured with- 


out being minutely*described ; and that it is not histori- 
cally just to exhibit individual vices as a general picture 
of the manner? of an age Or people. 

In the preface to his fourth volume, he announced his 
approaching return to the weighbonrhood of the Lake of 
LaunAie ; nor did his year's vijit to England once induce 
him tb alter his resolution. Tlusi^not wonderful. It is 
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not V**^ a 80 * 

£o u t^L i« &e which 

reBdef|fl^fy;*^t^^ only 

in Swtzetfai^,;^ a<wifdiugly; * few w eeks af- 
ter the ^bSentip^ ^ and soon regained his 

habitation, wjji$ie^he spf$w$B w, after a full repast on 
Hotner and Amx^JfkMw^^ involved himself in the phi- 
losophic mazes’^ the* flings grfJ?kto. 

But the hgppiae«alj^ expected in his favourite retreat 
wifo considerably lesseto^i hy the death of his friend Dey- 
verditu, and the disorders of revolutionary France began 
to interrupt the genefal tranquillity that had long prevailed 
in Switzerland. ; Troops of emigrants flocked to Lau- 
sanne, and brought with - them the spirit of political 
discussion, not guided by reasoi^.but inflated by passion 
and prejudice. The ^pguage of disappointment on the 
one hand, and of prof&|^tiort on the other, -marked the 
risfe of two parties, between whom the peaceful enjo^ - 
meuU of nearly three centuries were finally destroyed. 

* Gibbon arrived at* Lausanne, July SO, 17B8. Of 
his employment during his stay, we b^e ttttle account. 
It appears by his corre^spoadence that he amused himself 
by writing a part of those Memoirs of his Life, which 
Lord Sheffield has htnoe given tOtbe public, and he pro- 
jected a series of biographical portraits of eminent En- 
glishmen from the time of Henry VIII., but in this pro- 
bably no great progress vrfis made. HU habits of industry, 
he tells us, became now hiuch impaired, and he had re- 
duced his studieB^to be the loose amusement of his morn- 
ing hours. *He temamed^ere, how ever, as long as it was 
safe, and until the murder,^? the King of France, and the 
war in which Great Britain was involved, tendered Swit- 
zerland uo longer art aaylwn father for the enthnaiaskof li- 
terature, or the victim 

He left LausA$ne 179J, and arrived in Jtifce at 
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Lord Sheffield's house in Downing-street, and soon after 
settled for the summer, with that nobleman, at Sheffield- 
piace. In October he went to Bath, to pay a visit of af- 
fection to Mrs. Gibbon, the widow of his father, and to 
Althorp, the seat of Lord Spencer, from which he return- 
ed to London, and for the first time avowed to his friend, 
Lord Sheffield, by letter, the cause of the decay of his 
health, which he had hitherto concealed from every hu- 
man being, except a servant, although it was a complaint 
of about thirty-three years standing. This was originally 
a rupture, which had now produced a hydrocele, and re- 
quired immediate cliirurgical aid. Tapping procured 
some relief for a time, but his constitution could no longer 
divert or support the discharge. The last events of his 
hte are thus related by his biographer. 

“ After I left him, ou Tuesday afternoon (Jan. 14, 
1794) he saw some company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spencer, and thought himself well enough at night to 
omit the opiftm draught, which he had been used to take 
for some time. He slept very indifferently : before nine 
the next morning he rose, but could not eat his breakfast. 
However, he appeared tolerably well, yet complained at 
times of a pafn in*his stomach. At one o'clock he receiv- 
ed a visit of an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at 
three, his friend Mr. Craufurd/ bf Auchmames, (whom 
he always mentioned with particular regard,) called, and 
staid with him till past five o'clock. They talked, as 
usual, on various subjects ; and twenty hours before li is 
death, Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation, 
not uncommon with him, on the prftbable duration of his 
life. ■ He said, that*he thought himself a good life for ten, 
twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six, he ate the 
wing of a chicken, and drank three glasses ol Ma- 
deira. After dinner he became very upeasy and impa- 
tient; complained a good deal, and appeared so weak 
that ^is*servant w*as alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to 
his mend and relation, Mr. Robert Darell, whose house 

VOL, i. b 
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was not far distant, desiring to see him, and adding, that 
he had something particular to say. But, unfortunately, 
this desired interview never took place. 

“ During the evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and of a disposition to vomit. Soon after nine, 
he took his opium draught, and went to bed. About ten 
he complained of much pain, and desired that warm nap- 
kins might be applied to his stomach. He almost inces- 
santly expressed a sense of pain till about four o’clock in 
the morning, when he said he found his stomach much 
easier. About seven, the servant asked, whether he should 
send for Mr. Farquhar? he answered, No; that he was 
as well as he had been the day before. About half past 
eight, he got out of bed, and said that he was “plus 
adroit ” than he had been for three months past, and got 
into bed again, without assistance, better than usual. 
About nine, he said that he would rise. The servant 
however, persuaded him to remain in bed till Mr. Far- 
quhar, who was expected at eleven, should °come. Till 
about that hour hu spoke with great facility. Mr. Far- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was then visi- 
bly dying. When the valet de chambre returned, aftei 
attending Mr. Farquhar out of the rdbm,' Mr. Gibbon 
said, “ Pourquoi est ce que vous me quittez ?” This was 
about half-past eleven/ At twelve he drank some brandy 
and water from a tea-pot, and desired Ins favourite ser- 
vant to stay with him. These were the last words he 
pronounced ai ticulately. To the last he preserved hit 
senses ; and when he could no longer speak, his servant 
having asked a question, he made a sign to shew that he 
understood him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir; 
his eyes half shut. About a quarter before one he ceased 
to breathe. The valet de chambre observed, that Mr 
Gibbon did not at any time shew the least sign of alarm : 
or apprehension of death; and it does not appear that he 
ever thought himself in daoger, unless His desire to speak 
to Mr. Darell may be considered in that light.” 
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Other reports of Mr. Gibbon’s death were circulated 
at the time, but the above proceeds from an authority 
which cannot be doubted. The religious public was eager 
to know the last sentiments of Mr. Gibbon ori the impor- 
tant point ^hich constituted his grand defect; but we find 
that there were no persons near him at his death to whom 
that was a matter of curiosity ; and it appears that he did 
not think his end approaching until he became incapable 
of collecting or expressing his thoughts. If lie lias, there- 
fore, added one more to the number of infidels who have 
died in full possession of their incredulity, let it be re- 
membered that as he saw no danger, he had no room to 
display the magnanimity which has been ostentatiously 
ascribed to dying sceptics. 

Mr. Gibbon \\as a man of so much candour, or so in- 
capable of disguise, that his real character may be justly 
appreciated from the Memoirs he has left behind him. He 
discloses his sentiments there without the reserve he has 
put on his more laboured compositions, and lias detailed 
his mental failings with an ingenuous^ nTbiutencss which is 
seldom met with. He candidly confesses to the vanity of 
an author ai i d % pride of a gentleman ; hut it is well 
known that it is the vanity of one of the first authors of 
modern times, and the pride of a gentlemair of amiable 
manners and high* accomplishments. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that his anxiety of fame sometimes 
obscured the lustre of his social qualities, parted him too 
widely from his brethren in literature, and led him to 
speak of his opponents with an arrogance, which, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he supported, was 
yet unworthy of his*gcneral cast of character. His con- 
versation is said to have been nch in vanous information, 
communicated in a calm and pleasant manner, yet his 
warmest admirers do not give him the praise of excelling 
in conversatien. # He seldom brought his knowledge for- 
ward^, and was more ambitious in company to be thought 
a man of the world than a scholar. In parliament he 
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never ventured to speak, and this probably lessened his 
value in the eyes of an administration, that required the 
frequent and ready support of eloquence. 

But although he has disclosed much of his character in 
his Memoirs, there are some points left unexplained, about 
which it would be important to be better informed. He 
appears to be anxious to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
temper, and the petty habits of his life, and he has given 
such ample details of the progress of his studies, from the 
first casual perusal of a book, to the completion of his 
history, as no scholar can peruse without interest and 
admiration. But he has not told us much of the progress 
of opinions in his mind. His conversion to popery is a 
boyish whim which can never be contemplated in the 
grave light in which he has represented it. His return to 
protestantism is related with more brevity and obscurity. 
What passed in his mind during his first years of maturity, 
we know not; but on the publication of his History, we 
find him an implacable enemy to Christianity, without the 
pretence of a quarrel or any previous declaration of hosti- 
lities. It has been justly remarked by Professor Porson, 
that “he often makes where he cannot readily find an oc- 
casion to insult our religiou, which he hates so cordially, 
that he might seem to revenge some personal injury.” But 
by what train of reading, or interchange of sentiments, he 
acquired this inveteracy, he has not thought proper to in- 
form us. Left to cor.jectme, it is not unreasonable for us 
to suppose, that his intimacy with the French Writers on 
the side of infidelity, and particularly with Helvetius, and 
the correspondence lie carried on with Hume, to whom 
he looked up with the reverence of a'pupil, induced him 
to think that the more he departed from the Christian be- 
bef, the nearer he approached to the perfection of the 
philosophical character. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledgment of the 
literary world has placed him in the very highest rank$ and 
in .that rank, had his taste been equal to his knowledge, 
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if his vast powers of intellect could have descended to sim- 
plicity of narrative, he would have stood without a rival. 

But in all the varied charms of an interesting and pathe- 
tic detail, and perhaps in the more important article of 
fidelity, he is certainly inferior to Robertson, as much as 
he excels that writer in extent of knowledge, and in the 
comprehensive grasp of a penetrating mind. If he is like- 
wise superior to Hume in these respects, he falls short of 
what he has himself so admirably characterised as “ the 
careless inimitable beauties ” of that writer. Hume told 
him very candidly and justly, that his study of the French 
writers led him into a style more poetical and figurative, 
and more highly coloured than our language seems to ad- 
mit of in historical composition. We find, in his corres- 
pondence, that during his first residence abroad, he had 
almost entirely lost Ins native language, and although he 
recovered it afterwards, during the twenty years he passed 
in England, yet his, reading was so much confined to 
French authors, that when he attempted English compo- 
sition, he every where discovered the Jurns of thought and 
expression by which his mind was imbued. It has been 
asserted that his style has the appearance of labour, yet I 
know not hftw tt) reconcile much effort with his declara- 
tion that the copy sent to the press was the only one he 
ever wrote. His labour might he bestowed in revolving 
the subject in his mind, and as his memory was great, he 
might commit it to paper, without J:he necessity of addi- 
tion or correction. By whatever means, he soon formed 
a style peculiar to himself, a mixture of dignity and levity, 
which, although difficult at first, probably became easy by 
practice, and even habitual, for his Memoirs are written 
in the exact manner of his History, and the most trivial 
events of his life are related in the same stately periods 
with which he embellishes the lives of heroes, and the 
fate of empires. His epistolary correspondence is in 
gepertl more frEe from stiffness, and occasionally assumes 
the gaiety aud faipiliarity suited to this species of compo- 
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sition. But it is unnecessary to dwell on the merits of an 
author who has been criticised in so many writings of re- 
cent date, or to add or diminish the reputation of a work 
winch, with. all its defects, must ever be considered aa 
one of the proudest triumphs of English literature. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s steady friend, Lord Sheffield, 
published, in two volumes quarto, his “ Miscellaneous 
Works,” with those i( Memoirs 99 composed by himself, to 
which we have so often referred. This publication con- 
tains likewise a large collection of letters written by or to 
Mr. Gibbon : abstracts of the books he read, with reflec- 
tions ; extracts from the journal of his studies ; a collec- 
tion of his remarks, and detached pieces on different sub- 
jects ; outlines of his History of the World ; a republica- 
tion of his Essai sur VEtude; Critical Observations on 
the design of the sixth book of the iEneid ; a dissertation 
on the subject of l’Homine au Masque de Fer; Memoire 
Justicatif pour servir de Reponse dja Cour de France ; 
his Vindication of his History; Antiquities of die House 
of Brunswick; Address to the Public, on the 

subject of a complete edition of our ancient historians. 

Of these miscellanies, his Journal, Abstracts, and Re- 
marks, are the most important and curious In a literary 
point of view. They contain much valuable criticism, 
and exhibit such a plan of industry as perhaps few r men 
have ever pursued with equal ardour. His labours ap- 
proach to what we read of tfev indefatigable scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and they may 
instruct scholars of all ages, and especially those who rely 
on the powers of geniusonly, that no station of permanent 
eminence can be reached without labour, and that the in- 
dolence and waste of time in which the sons of ardour 
and imagination indulge, “ will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and ^euius contemptible.” 
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It is not my intention to detain the reader by ex- 
patiating on the variety, or the importance of the 
subject, which I have undertaken to treat ; since 
the merit of the choice would serve to render the 
weakness *of the execution still more apparent, 
and still less excusable. But as J^have presumed 
to lay before the Public a first volume only 1 of the 
History of*tho Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, it will perhaps be expected that T should 
explain, in a few words, thfi nature and limits of 
my general plan. . 

The memorable series of revolutions, which, 
in the course of about thirteen* centuries, gradual- 
ly undermined, ?md at length destroyed, the solid 
fabric of human greatness, may, with some pro- 
priety, be divided into the three following periods : 

1 *Th # c first volume of the quarto, which is now contained in the 
two fint volumes of the octavo edition* 
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L The first *»f£tbese periods may be traced 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, 
when the Roman monarchy, having attained its 
foil strength and maturity, began to verge to- 
wards its decline; and will extend to the sub- 
version of the Western Empire, by the barbarians J 
of Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of 
the most polished nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, which subjected 
Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and 
Fall of Rome, may be supposed to commence 
with the reigiV'Tjf Justinian, who by his laws, 
as well as by his victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empires It will com- 
prehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African provinces 
by the Arabs, who embraced the religion of Ma- 
homet; the revolt oFThe Roman people- against 
the feeble princes of Constantinople; and the 
elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight 
hundred, established the second, or German Em- 
pire of the West. 

III. The last and longest of. these periods 
includes about six centuries and a half ; from 
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the revival of the Western Empire, till the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the extinction of a degenerate race of princes, 
who continued to assume the titles of Caesar 
and Augustus, after their dominions were con- 
tracted* to the limits of a single city ; in which 
the language, as well as manners, of the an- 
cient Romans, had been long since forgotten. 
The writer who should undertake to relate 
the events of this period, would find himself 
obliged to enter into the general history of the 
Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin 
of the Greek Empire ; and he would scarcely 
be able to restrain his curiosity from making 
some inquiry into the state of the city of Rome, 
during the darkness and confu^iaj^of the middle 
ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to 
commit to the press, a Work, which, in every 
sense of the word, deserves the epithet of im- 
perfect, I consider myself as infracting an 
engagement to finish, most probably in a se- 
cond volume 2 , the first eff these memorable 
periods; and to deliver to the Public, the 
complete History of the Decline and Fall of 

1 The Author, as it frequently happens, tcyak an inadequate mea- 
sure of his growing work. The remainder of the first period has 
filled flvo volumes*in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes of the octavo edition. 
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Rome, from the age of the Antonines, to 'the 
subversion of the Western Empire. With re- 
gard to the subsequent periods, though I may 
entertain some hopes, I dare not presume to give 
any assurances. The execution pf the extensive 
plan which I have described, would connect the 
ancient and modern history of the World : but it 
would require many years of health, of leisure, 
and of perseverance. 

Bentinck-Street, 

February 1 , 1776. 


P. S. The entire History, which is now pub- 
lished, of the T)ecline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, abundantly discharges my 
engagements with the Public. Perhaps their 
favourable opinion may encourage me to pro- 
secute a work, which, however laborious it may 
seem, is the most ^agreeable occupation of my 
leisure hours. 

Bentinck -Street, 

March 1, 1781. 


An Author easily persuades himself . that 
the public opinion is still favourable to his 
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labours ; and I have now embraced the serious 
resolution of proceeding to the last period of my 
original design, and of the Roman Empire, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three. 
The most patient Reader, who computes that three 
ponderous 3 volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be 
alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole series of 
the Byzantine history. At our entrance into this 
period, the reign of Justinian, and the conquests 
of the Mahometans, will deserve and detain our 
attention, efnd the last age of Constantinople (the 
Crusades and the Turks) is connoted with the 
revolutions of Modern Europe. From t^ie seventh 
to the eiev£ntlf century, the obscure interval will 
be supplied by a concise narrative of such facts, as 
may still appear either interesting or important. 

JBkntij^ck-Street, 

March 1, 1782. 


1 The first six volumes of the ftetavo edition. 
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The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is now delivered to the Public 
in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to 
my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or offend 
the purchase?# of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the Corrector of the Press has been 
already tried and approved ; and, perhaps, I may 
stand excused, if, amidst the avocations of a busy 
winter, I have preferred the pleasures of compo- 
sition ant^study, to the minute diligence of jevising 
a former publication. 

Bentinck-Street, 

April 20, 1783. 



Dij jgence and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer* may -ascribe to him- 
self; if any merit indeed can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensable duty. I may 
therefore be allowed to 9ay that I have carefully 
examined all the original materials that could 
illustrate the subject which I had undertaken to 
treat. Should I ever complete the extensive 
design which has been sketched out in the Pre- 
face, I might perhaps conclude it with a critical 
account of the authors consul teds^during the 
progress o£ the whole work ; and however such 
an attempt might incur the censure of ostentation, 
I am persuaded that it wctuld be susceptible of 
entertainment, as Veil as information. 

At present I shall content myself Aith a 
single observation. The biographers, who, under 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, compos- 
ed, or rather compiled, the lives of the Emperors, 
from Hadrian to the sons of Cams, are usually 
mentioned under the names of /Elius Spartianus, 
Julijis Capitolinus, Elius Lampridius, Vulcatius 
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Gallicanus, Trebellius PoIIio, and Flavius Vopiscus. 
But there is so much perplexity in the titles of 
the MSS. ; and so many disputes have arisen 
among the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 
1. iii. c. 6.) concerning their number, their names, 
and their respective property ; that for the most 
part I have quoted them without distinction, under 
the general and well-known title of the Augustan 
History . 
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THE DECIDE AND FALL 



j/THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. I. 

The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the 
Age of the Antonines, 


In the second century of the Christian y£ra, the CHAP, 
empire of Rome* comprehended the fairest part of , 
the earth, and t|e. most civilized portion of man- Imroduc- 
kind. The frontiers of that (ixtensive monarchy tlon * 
were guarded by ancient t^nown and disciplined 
valour. The gentle, hut powerful influence of law s 
!<md manners had gradually ccmentcdrthe union of 
the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed 
and abused the advantages of wValth andduxury. 

The image of a Tree constitution was preserved 
with decent reverence: the Roman senate ap- 
peared to possess the sovereign authority, and de- 
volved on the emperors all the executive powers of 
government. Dftring a happy period of more than 
VOL. I. E 
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fourscore years, public administration was 
conducted by the/v^^^jnd abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, at> : r two Autonines. It is 
the design of tVs, a) of the two succeeding 
chapters, to describe tFfr prosperous condition 
of their empire ; and afteryards, from the death 
of Marcus Antoninus, tg/deduce the most im- 
portant circumstances oi v its decline and fall; a 
revolution which will ever te remembered, and 
is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

Modera- The principal conquests of the Romans were 

Augustus achieved under the republic; and the emperors, 
for the most part, were satisfied with preserving 
those dominions which had been acquired by the 
policy of the senate, the active emulation of the 
consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple. The seven first centuries were filled with 
a rapid succession of triumphs ; but it was re- 
served for Augustus, to relinquish the ambitious 
design of subduing the whole earth, and to in- 
troduce a spirit of moderation finto the public 
councils. • Inclined, to peace by bis temper and 
situation, it was easy fforilnui to discover, that 
Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance 
of arms ; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubffol, and the pos- 
session more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these sa- 
lutary reflections, and effectually convinced him, 
that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it 
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would be easy to sect^^ali concession, whi^h CHJP. 
■ he safety or the pme might require 

from the most fornV trbarians. Instead* 
of exposing bis persl^f*^ en ™ls legions to the 
arrows of the Parting ®$ffl:iined, by an ho- 
nourable treaty, theT® Coition of the standards 
and prisoners which Jia been tal^u jn tlu* defeat 
of Crassus 1 . 

His generals, in the early part of bis reign, | 
attempted the reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia! 

Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the sonth of the tropic; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and protect- 
ed the unwarlike natives of those sequestered 
regions'. The northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expence and labour of con- 
quest. The forests and morasses of Germany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ; 
and though^ on the first attack, they seemed to 
yield to the wAght of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal ac* of despair, regained their 
independence, and reminded Augustus of the 

1 Dion Cassius (1. liv. p. 7:>(3.), with the anuniuions of Keymar, 
who has collected all that Homan \amly ha- l< It upon the suhjrct. 

The marble of Anojra, on which Augustus recorded his own exploits, 
asserts that Ac compelled the Parpuam to r< store the cnsignfhf Cravus. 

-Strabo (1. xvi. p. JHO.), Pliny the cldtr (lii'-l. Nauir. 1. v i. e. 

3C. 35.)> and Dion Cassius (1. hit. p. 7 '2 3. and ). liv.^o 73 h), have 
left us very curious details concerning these wars. The Homans 
made themselves masters of Manalw, or Merab, a my of Arabia 
Felix, well known to the Orientals (see AhulfAla and the Nubian 
geography^ p. &>.). They were arrived within three days’ journey ol 
the Spice country, the rich* object of i heir invasion. 
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vicissitude of forti/VL^^n the death of that 
emperor, his testair puol$.'r Ci publicly read in the 
senate. He beqae)\ '*a valuable legacy to 
his successors, tb^ s ’ ^ ?£>f confining the em- 

pire within thos/? 0 .® ^ ’hich Nature seemed 
to have placed as its a / ter }/inent bulwarks and 
boundaries ; on the west tbft Atlantic ocean ; the 
Rhine and Danube on the\north ; the Euphrates 
on the east; and towards the south, the j.pidy 
deserts of Arabia and Africa \ 

Happily for the repose of mankind, tblTiffS'- 
dftrate system recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, 
the first Caesars seldom shewed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces ; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer, that 1 * * 4 those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected, should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The 
military fame of a subject was considered as an 
insolent invasion of the InTperial prerogative; and 
it became the duty, as well as interest, of every 
Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 


1 By tlii: slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first 

hook of the Annals of Tacitus Sueton. in August, c. 23- and Vel- 
leius Paterculus, 1. n. c. 117, &c. Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have 
been expected from his character. 

* Tacit. Annal.*T. ii. Dion Cassius, 1. lvi. p. 833. and the 
speech of Augustus himself, in Julian’s Caesars. % It receives great light 

from the learned notes of his French translator, M. Spanheim. 
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/ U. I 1 L-. 

The only accession 
received, during the 


might have proved nojle^s fatal to himself than to CHAP, 

J lie vanquished barbapitff's I# 

3e Roman einpirc.t’onquost 
rv r ! g^\ • • of Britain 

enray or the l hrislian was ihe 
iEra, was ‘the proviuce^of BritaiL In this single luu toT^ 
instance the successors of Caesar* and Augustus 
were pefsuaded to follow the example of the for- 
mer, rather than the drece^t of the latter. The 
proximity of its situation to the coast of Gaul 
seemed to invite their arms ; the pleasing, though 
doubtful intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted 
their avarice 0 ; and as Britain was viewed in the 
light of a distinct and insulated world, the con- 
quest scarcely formed any exception to the gene- 
ral system of continental measures. After a war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid 5 6 7 , maintained by the most dissolute, and 
terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, 
the far greater part of the island submitted to 


5 Gcrmanicus, Si^tonms Paulinus, and Agncola, were clicked 
and recalled In the Course of their victories ( orhnlo was put 10 
death. Military merit, as it is adnnrabl/cxprcsscd by Tacitus, was 
in the strictest sense o( the word, nn}*na1<na rntui. 

6 Cffisar himself conceals that ignoble motive ; but it is mentioned 
by Suetonius, c. 47- The British pearls proved, however, of little 
value, on account of their dark and livid colour, i acitus observes, 
with reason (m Agricola, 12.), that it^ was an inherent defec t 
“ Ego facilius credidcnm, naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis 
“ avaritiam.” 

J Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by Pom- 
ponius Mela, 1. m. c. (i. (nc wrote under Claudius), that, by the 
success of the Homan arms, the island and its*savage inhabitants 
would soon be fetter known. It is amusing enough to peruse such 
passages in*the midst of Loadon, 
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CtfAP. the Roman yoke 8 . T1 j£ {various tribes of Bri- 


fought singly, they were/successively subdued. 
Neither the fortitude of vjaractacus, nor the de- 
spair of Boadicea, nor tfiTS fanaticism ot the 
Druids, could avert the slavery of their country, 
or resist the steady progress of the Imperial gene- 
rals, who maintained the national glory, when 
the throne was disgraced by the weakest, or the 
most vicious of mankind. At the very time when 
Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors 
which he inspired; his legions, uudcr the com- 
mand of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the col- 
lected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the 
Grampian hills; and his fleets, venturing to ex- 
plore am unknown and dangerous^navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round i y'ery part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered 
as already atchieved ; and it was the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the easy reduction ol Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufhcieEt 0 . The western isle might be irupraved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 

b See the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the hie of 
Agncola, and copiously, though perhaps not completely, illustrated 
by our own antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

Q The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, .ire extremely 
provoked on this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 


t tons possessed valorn* idmnt conduct, and the 
Jove of freedom tejj^'ht 'the ajggk^pf union. 
They took up an |ffs wfo’i Ravage fierceness \ they 
laid them tlowrt or turned them “against each 
other, with wild inconstadfy; and while they 
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wear their chains witji the less reluctance, if the 'Char 
prospect and example of freedom were on every . ^ ^ 
aide removed from before their eyes. / 

, But the superior me' it of <Agricola soon oc- 
casioned his removal from the government of 
Britain; and for ever disappointed mis rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest. Before his 
departure, the prudent^general had provided for 
security as well as'ior dominion. He had ob- 
served, that the island is almost divided into two 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they 
are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 
the narrow interval of about forty miles, he had 
drawn a line of military stations, which was after- 
wards folded in the reign of Antoninas Pius, by 
a turf rampart erected on foundations of stone 10 . 

This wall of Antoninus, at a small distance be- 
yond the modern cities of Edinburgh arid Glas- . 
gow, was fixed as the limit of tEcj Roman 
province. The native Caledonians preserved in 
the northern ejftrcmity of the island tneir ^yild 
independence, mr which they were m/tNess in- 
debted to their poverty than lo their valour. 

Their incursions were frequently repelled and 
chastised ; hut their country was never subdued 11 
The masters of the fairest and most wealthy cli- 
mates of the globe turned wkh contempt fronj, 

10 See Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 1. i. c. 10. 

11 The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elegance an^Spirit (see Ins 
Sylvae, v.), the unviolated independence of his native country. But, 
if the single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was sulhciem to 
create a Roman pro>ince ol Veepasiana to the north of the wall, that 
independence would He reduced within very narrow limits. 
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qjap: gloomy hills assailed by tb^ winter tempest, front 
J lakes concealed in £P bine mist, and from cold and 
J'onely heaths, over which the deer of the forest 
were chased by a ttt>op of naked barbarians 
Conquest Such was th^ state of the Roman frontiers, and 
the second s uc h the niaxtims of Imperial policy from the 
exception. ( ] ea tij G f Augustus to the accession oh Trajan. 
That virtuous and active prince had received the 
education of a soldier, anapossessed the talents 
of a general 13 . The peaceful system of his pre- 
decessors was interrupted by scenes of war and 
conquest; and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, 
the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, 
had insulted wdth impunity the Majesty of 
Rome 14 . 1 - To the strength and fierceness of bar- 
barians, they added a contempt tor life, which 
was deri ved from a warm persuasion of the im- 
mortality and transmigration of ^he soul 13 . De- 
cebalns, the Daciap king, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan ; Cor did he despair 
of his own and the public fortune, till, by 
the confession of his enemies, he bad exhausted 
every resource both of valour and polic y 16 . This 

12 See Appian (in Prooem.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s 
Poems, which, according to every hypothesis, were composed by a 
native Caledonian. 

13 See Pliny 1 }. Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 

n Dion Ca c s : j«, 1. lxvii. 

** Herodotus, 1* tv, c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, with Spanheim's 
observations. 

Plin. Epist, viii. g. 
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memorable war, with a very short suspension of CH4P. 
hostilities, lasted five years; and as the emperor 
could exert* without controul, the whole force; 
of the state, it was terminated by an -absolute 
submission of the barbarians 17 . TJhe new pro- 
vince of Dacia, which formed a scPfflid exception 
to the precept of Augustus, was about thirteen 
hundred miles in circumference. Its natural 
boundaries were the Niester, the Teyss, or Tihis- 
-cus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea. 

The vestiges of a military road may still he traced 
from the banks of the Danube to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bender, a place famous in modern 
history, and the actual frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires' 8 . 1 , 

Trajan was ambitious of- fame ; and as long as Conquest 
mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal inl \ K .j. JS , 
applause on their destroyers than onfteir h/ne — 
factors, the thirst of military glory wil ever be 
the vice of^tfyu most exalted characters. The 
praises of Alexmdcr, transmitted by a /acromion 
of poets and historians, had Jcindled a dangerous, 
emulation in the^piintl ol .Trajan. Like him thc| 

Roman emperor undertook an expedition against' 
the nations of tiie east, hut he lamented with a* 
sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any 
hopes of equalling the renowtf of the son ol Phi/ 
lip 19 . Yet the success of Trajan, howeveV tran- 

17 Dion Cassitis, 1. Ixvm. |>. 1123. 1131. JuliJ in CffiSariW. 

Eutropius, v ui. 2- 6. Aurelius Victor in Epitonw* 

,H See a Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in 
the AcadynieMes Inscriptions, tom. xxvm. p. 444 — 468. 

,q Trajan’s sentiments &re represented in a very just and lively 
manneT in the Caesars of^Julian. 
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c$ap. sient, was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
^ ^ , Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled before 
Jiis arms. He descended the river Tigris in 
triumph; from the, mountains sf Armehia to tlie 
Persian gulpi?. He enjoyed the honour of being 
the first, as^uijwas the last, of the Roman ge- 
nerals, who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia ; and 
Trajan vainly- flattered himself that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India 2 *'. Every 
day the astonished senate received the intelligence 
of new names and new nations, that acknow- 
ledged his sway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoene, and even the /Parthian monarch him- 
self, had accepted their diadems from the hands of 
the emperor ; that the independent tribes of the 
Median and Carduchian hills ha3 implored his 
protection * ; and that the rich countries of Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced 
into v the 'state ,of provinces 21 . 'put the death 
of Trajan* soon clouded the spLudid prospect; 
and it was justly to be dreaded, that so many 
distant nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by the 
powerful hand which had imposed it. y 
csig J eil ' s. It was an ancient tradition, that when the 
Lsor Ha- Capitol was founded by one of the Roman kings, 
ian * the god Terminus (who presided over bound- 

j 

20 Eutropivjs and Sextus Kulus have endeavoured to perpetuate 
the illusion. See a very sensible dissertation of M. Frcret in the 
Academie cLea Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55 . 

u Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. ; and the Abbreviators. 
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aries, and. was represented according to the CHafP. 
lashiorv £f that age by a large stone) alone, 
among aH the inferior deities, refused to yield hi* 
place to Jnpiter himself. A favourable inference, 
was drawn from his obstinacy, whidi was inter- 
preted by the augurs, as a sure pRsage that the 
boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede”. During many £ges, the prediction, 
as it is usual, contributed to its own accomplish- 
ment. But though Terminus bad ^resisted the 
majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the autho- 
rity of the emperor Hadrian 21 . The resignation 
of all the eastern conquests of Trajan was the 
first measure of his reign. He restored to the 
Parthians the election of an independent sove- 
reign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from the 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assy- 
ria, and, in compliancy with the prqgfm of* Au- 
gustus, once more established the Eujdirates as 
the frontier ^>fUic empire’*. Censure, which ar-1 
raigns the publft\ actions and the pri vale motives 
of princes, has ascribed to enyy, a conmicrjCfvhicli 
might be attribi^d fo the, j)rudencc and modera- 
tion of Hadrian. The various character of that 
emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and 


22 Ovid. Fast. 1. ii. ver. <i()7. See Liv^, and Dionysius ol Ila’V' 
carnassus, under the re*gn of Tanjum ^ • 

* rl St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weak- 
ness of Terminus, and the vanity of the Augurs. J5ee De Civitale 
Dei, n. sy. 

' M See the Augustan History, p. .5. JeronaeV Chonicle, and all 
the EjJitoinisejs. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable 
event shoiTld be omitted b> Dion, or rather by XiphLlin. 
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CtfAP. the most generous sentiments, may aflfor^^som 
colour to the^uspioion. It was, however , scarce] 
jn his power to place the superiority qf his pre 
decessor in a more ^conspicuous lighj, tbap by thn 
confessing hynself unequal to the task of defend 
ing the concfiiSS^ of Trajan. 

Contrast of The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajar 
an cf Ante f orrae ^ a vei 7 singular contrast with the mode 
mnusPius. ration of bis successor. The restless activity o 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com- 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius 
The life of the former was almost a perpetua 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, ht 
gratified his curiosity iajhfi^discharge of his duty 
Careless of the difference of seasons and of cli- 
mates, he marched on foot, and bare-beaded, ovei 
the^snow^ of Caledonia, and the sultry plains oi 
the Upper Egypt; nor was there a province oi 
(the empire, which, in the course of his reign, 
fwas not honoured with the presence of the mo- 
[narchv^V But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
nvas spent in the bosom of Italy;, and, during the 
.twenty-three years that he directed the public 
'administration, the longest journies of that amiable 
prince extended no farther than from his palace in 
v Pome, to the retirement of his Lanuvian villa 26 . 
Pacific s V s." Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 

tcmoflla- ^ 

(Irian .md ^ T 

the two r ’ Dion, p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5. 8. Jf all our 

Auto- historians were losf, medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, 
nines. 'would be sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian. 

20 See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 
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s^nal conduct, the general system of Augustus CHaIp. 
was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by ^ 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They per-* 
sisted in -the^ design of maintaitjing the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting jjt^penlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they 
invited fhe friendship of the barbarians ; and en- 
deavoured to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest, 
was actuated only by the love of order and justice. 
During a long period of forty-three years their 
virtuous labours were crowned with success ; and 
if we except a few slight hostilities that served 
to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair 
prospect of universal peace 27 . The Roman name 
was revereef among the jnost remote nations, of 
the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently sub- 
mitted their differences to the arbitration of the 
emperor; an4 w J are informed by a cotempor^y 
historian, that h/had seen ambassadors yJdicuvere 
refused the honour which they came to solint, of 
being admitted in^ the rank of subjects "'. 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight { 

and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. M dTVii f 

An? - 

77 We must, however, rememtar, that tn the time of Lla'ln m, / ’* 

rebellion of the Jews r^ed with religion* fury, though o*l} in a 
single province: Paus. 1 n.a 3 (1 viii c. 4 .>.) mentions two necsjry 
and successful wars, conducted by the generals of Pjuf./ 1st, Against 
the wandering Moors, who were driven into the jol\de 3 of Allas 
2d, Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had uwaded the Roman 
province. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) arc men- 
tioned in thf Augustart Histpry, p. 19. 

* Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his History of tin 
Roman wars. 
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They preserved peace by a constant preparation 
for war ; and while justice regulated their conduct* 
'they announced to the nations on tbehr confirms, 
that they were 'little disposed to endure, as to 
offer an injfj^ 7 The military strength, which ft 
had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder 
Antoninus to display, was exerted against # the Par- 
thians and the Germans by the Emperor Marcus. 
The hostilities of the barbarians provoked the 
resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in 
the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his 
generals obtained many signal victories, both on 
the Euphrates, and on the Danube The mili- 
tary establishment of the Roman empire, which 
thus assured either its tranquillity or its success, 
will now become the proper and important object 
of our^attention. 

, __ 'in the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks ot citi- 
zens wh^ had a country to lot.*, c property to 
cfefei^and some share in enact : ng those laws, 
which it was their 1 interest, well as doty, to 
maintain. But iu proportion the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gra- 
dually improved into an art, and degraded into a 
trade The legions themselves, even at the time 


39 Dion, 1 . Ixxi. Hist August, in Marco. The Parthian victories 
gave birth to sit^rowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. 

10 The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds ster- 
ling (Dionys. Halicarn.iv. 17.), a very high qualification at a time 
when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to 
Seventy pound weight of brass. The populace, excluded by the 
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.vhen they were recruited in the most distant cHAk 
provinces, were supposed to consist of Roman 1- 
citizens. That distinction was generally considered, * r ^ V ^ 
either as a legal qualification, or as a proper re- 
compence for the soldier; bat ajjiore serious 
regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength* and military stature 11 . In all levies, a 
just preference was given to the climates of the 
North over those of the South : the race of men 
bom to the exercise of arms was sought for in 
the country rather than in cities ; and it was very 
reasonably presumed, that the hardy occupations 
of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply 
more vigour and resolution, than the sedentar y 
trades . which are employed in the service of 
luxury 1 . After every qualification of property 
had been laid aside, the armies of the Rongin em- 
perors were still commanded, for the most part, 
by officers of a liberal birth and education; but 
the coimnon.s^iers, like the mercenary trojms 
of modern Ennmu, were drawn from tbc / .mqanesf', 
and very frequcntW from the* most profligate, of 
mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancients pisci^ine. 
was denominated patriotism, is derived from a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preserva- 
tion and prosperity of the free government of 
which we are members. Such a sentiment, 


ancient conciliation, were indiscriminately admitted ^ Manus. See 
Sallust, tie Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 

31 Osar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers : hut 
it was duriflg tfie licence of civil war ; and after the victory, he give 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

See Vegetjus d n Rcyfc ilitan, 1 . i. c. 2 — 7- 
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which bad rendered the legions of the republic 
-almost invincible , could make but a very feeble 
^Binpression op the mercenary servant* of a des- 
potic prince became necessary to supply 

that defect brother motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible nature ; honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he wasc advanced to the more dig- 
nified profession of arms, in which his rank and 
reputation would depend on his own valour ; 
and that, although the prowess of a private sol- 
dier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the 
army, to whose honours he was associated. On 
his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to hiip, with every circumstance of 
solemnity. He pro'jttjjmd never to desert his stand- 
ard, to submit his own will to the commands 

sacrifice life for the 
| safety „ of the,, th^ ^mpire 5J . The 
lattaclJrhent of the B&tbun troops to their stand- 
ards was inspired by* the united influence of 
Religion and of honour. The golden eagle, 
which glittered in the' front of the legion, was 
the object of their fondest devotion ; nor was it 
ieateemed impious, than it was ignominious, 
to abandon- thq$ sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger 14 , motives, which derived their 

33 The o*tn and fidelity to the emperor was annually 

renewed by the troops on the first of January. 

M Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorutn Deos. "They were 
placed in a chapel in the camp, and with the other deities received 
the religious worship of the troops. 
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strength from the imagination, were enforced CfAp. 
by fears and hopes of a more substantial kiniki^ 
Regular pay, occasional donatives, ami a statoff 
recompence, after the appointed time of service, 
alleviated the hardships of the military life 35 , 
whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardfce or disobedience to escape the severest 
punishment. The centurions were authorized 
to chastise with blows, the generals had a right 
to punish with death, and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman discipline, that a good soldier 
should dread his officers far more than the 
enemy. From such laudable arts did the valour 
of the Imperial troops receive a degree of firm- 
ness and docility, unattainable by the impetuous 
and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the Pxcrcis. , 
imperfection of valour without skill and practice, 
that, in their language, the name of an army- 
was borrow ed the word which signified ex- 

ercise 3 " Military exercises were the important 


* See Gronovius deTcrunia vetere, I. iii. p. K’O, &c. The < m- 
peror Dormtian raised the annua! stipend of the legionaries to twelve, 
pwces of gold, whichj m his time, was equivalent to alxuit ten of 
our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher than our own, had been, 
and was afterwards, gradually increased* according to the prog res* 
of wealth and military uovernment. After twenty “years service, 
the veteran received tffrte thousind denarii (about one hundred 
pounds sterling), or a proportionable allowance of l#nd. The pay 
and advamatres of tlie guards were, in genera^ aboutijlouble those of 
the legions. ^ ' 

x Exeratu a ab erercitand’>, Varro de Lingufi Latini, 1. iv. Cicero 
in Tusculaj*. 11 . 37, Th :re is room for a very interesting work, 
which should lay open th'e connexion between the languages and 
inanners'of nations. 
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CtfkP. and unremitted object of their discipline. The 
recruits and young soldiers were constantly 
tYained both iu the morning and in tbe evening, * 
lor wa9 age or knowledge allowed to excise the 
veterans from the daily repetition of what they 
had completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, thUt their 
useful labours might not receive any interruption 
from the most tempestuous weather ; and it was 
carefully observed, that the arms destined to this 
imitation of war, should be of double the weight 
which was required iu real action 37 . It is not 
the purpose of this work to enter into any 
minute description of the Roman exercises. We 
shall ouly remark, that they comprehended what- 
ever could add strength to the body, activity to 
the limbs, or grace to the motions. The sol- 
diers were diligently instructed to march, to run, 
to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to 
piajidle every specie* of arms thal^was used cither 
Hor offence or for defence, eithpr^in distant en- 
Jlgagei&ent or in a closer onset (\to form a variety 
of evolutions ; and to move to W»e sound of flutes, 
^in the Pyrrhic or martial dance In the midst 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarised them- 
selves with the 'practice of war ; and it is prettily 
Remarked hy an ancient historian who had fought 
against them, that the effusion of blood was the 


77 Vegetiufr;'it and the rest of his first Book. 

™ The Pyrrhic tiance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, 
in the Academic dee Inscriptions, tom. xxx\. p. 2 o2,m&:c. That 
learned academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected all the pas- 
sages of the ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 
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nf i!y circnmstance which distinguished a field of chaV 
■ "ttle from a field of exercise 5 ". It was the K 

policy of the ablest generals, and even of the* - 
emperors themselves, to encoarage these mili- 
tary studies by their presence and example ; and 
we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra- 
jan, freqftently condescended to instruct the un- 
experienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize of su- 
perior strength or dexterity' 10 . Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was culti- 
vated with success ; and as long as the empire re- 
tained any vigour, their military instructions were 
respected as the most perfect model of Roman 
discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- The 
duced into the service many alterations and im- tl"* c'npel 
provements. The legions, as they are described rors - 
by Polybius 41 , in the time of the Punic wars, dif- 
fered very ma^airflly from those which atchieved 
the victories of^Jsesar, or defended the monar- 
chy of Hadrian and the Antonines, The consti- 
tution of the Implfial legion may he described 
in a few words 4 *. The heavy-armed infantry, 

* Joseph, de Bel J. Judaieo, I. iii. c. 5. ,Wc are indebted to this 
Jew for some very curious details of Roman dincipline. 

w Phn. Panegyr. c. 13? Life of Hadrian, in the Augualan His- 
lory. 

41 See an admirable digression on the Romm discipline, m the/' 
sixth book of his history. 

43 Vegetius de Re Militari, I. ii. c. 4, See. Considerable part of 
his very perpjfxt*! abri^gmen' was taken from the regulations of 
Trajan and Hadrian ; and th£ legion, as he describes it, cannot suit 
any other 3ge of the Roman empire 
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ckAP. which composed its principal strength was di- 
vided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five companies, 
f under the orders of a correspondent number of 
tribunes and centuripjps. The first cohort, which 
always claimed the post of honour and the cus- 
tody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hun- 
dred and five soldiers, the most approved for 
valour and fidelity. «The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amount- 
ed to six thousand one hundred men. Their 
Arms. arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the 
nature of their service: an open helmet, with 
a lofty crest ; a breast-plate, or coat of mail ; 
greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on 
their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two 
and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
wjth plates of brass. Beside^ a* lighter spear, 
the legionary soldier grasped ; in t his right hand 
the formidable pilum, a pondeypis javelin, whose 
utmost length was about sh^ feet, and which 
was terminated by a massy triangular point of 
steel of eighteen inched. This instrument was 
indeed much inferior to our modern fire-arms; 


4J Vegetius de Re Mililari, 1. ii. c. 1 . in the purer age of Caesar 
and Cicero, the word miles was almost confined to the infantry. Un- 
ler tlie lower empire, and in the tunes of chivalry, it was appropriated 
almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought on horseback. 

11 In the time of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. v. 
c. 45.) the steel point of Lhe jnlum seems to have beim \guch longer. 
In the time ofVegetius, it was reduced to afoot, or even nine inches. 
1 have chosen a medium. 
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«dnce it was exhausted by a single discharge, at CHAV 
:he distance of only ten or twelve paces. . Yet 
when it was launched by a firm and skilful* 
hand, there was not any cavalry that durst ven- 
ture within its reach, nor any shield or corslet 
that could sustain the impetuosity of its weight. 

As soon*as the Roman had darted his pilum , he 
drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close 
with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of strik- 
ing or of pushing; but the soldier was always 
instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, 
as his own body remained less exposed, whilst 
he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad- 
versary.^ The legion was usually drawn up 
eight deep ;*and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks . ¥> 

A body of troops habituated to preserve this 
open order, ii^flong front and a rapid (barge, 
found themseltes prepared to execute ( very dis- 
position which me-circumstafices of war, or the 
skill of their might suggest. The sol- 

dier possessed a free space for hi* arms and 
motions, and sufficient intervals were allowed, 
through which seasonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the rejief of the exhausted com- 
batants / 7 The tactics of the Greeks and Alace- 

45 For the legionary arms, see Lipsiu9 dc MiiitiH RomanA, 1. \)y 

c. 2—7. 

** See the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Georgia n. v. 27 ( F 

47 M.G^Jmrd, M^emoirej Miiitaires, tom. i. c. 4. and Nou\eaux 
Memoires, tom. i. p. 29S— 311. has treated the subject like a scholar 
and an officer. 
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GHAP. donians were formed on very different principles. 
The strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen 
ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the 
closest array 46 . But it was soon discovered by 
reflection, a# well as by the event, that the 
strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the legion 40 . 

Cavalry. The cavalry, without which the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was di- 
vided into ten troops or squadrons ; the first, as 
the companion of the first cohort, consisted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men ; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The 
entire establishment formed a regiment, if we 
may use the modern expression, of seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse, naturally connected with 
its respective legion, but occasionally separated 
to act in the line, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army 50 . The cavalry of the em- 
perors was no longer composed^ Ji^e that of the 
ancient republic, of the noblest youths of Rome 
and Italy, who, by* performing j^neir military ser- 
vice on horseback, prepared 'yaemselves for the 
offices of senator and consul ; and solicited, by 
deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
countrymen* 51 ^ Since the alteration of manners 

c 

48 See Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, 
Arrian rathe^ chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, 
|han the legions wfcich he had commanded. 

49 Polyb. i. xvii, 

M Veget. deRfiMilitari, 1. ii. c. 6. His positive testimony, which 
might be supported by circumstantial evidence, ought, si^ely to silence 
those critics who refuse the I mperial legion its proper body of cavalry. 

61 Sec Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. t>i. 
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and government, the most wealthy of the eques- CHAP, 
man order were engaged in the administration t 
of justice, and of the revenue?; and whenever 
they embraced the profession of arms, they were 
immediately intrusted with a troop of horse, or a 
cohort of foot 5 *. Trajan and Hadrian formed 
their cavalry from the same provinces, and the 
same class of their subject^, which recruited the 
ranks of the legion. The horses were bred, for 
the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The 
Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encum- 
bered. Thtir more useful arms consisted in a 
helmet, an oblong shield, light boots, and a coat 
of mail. A javelin, and a long broad sword were 
their principal weapons of offence. The use of 
lances and of iron maces they seem to have bor- 
rowed from the barbarians 54 . 

The safety and honour of the empire was prin- Aimiia- 
cipally entrustefllto the legions, but the policy of 
Rome condescended to adopt every useful instru- 
ment of war. Uonsiderable levies were regularly 
made among the. provincials, who had not yet 
deserved the honourable distinction of Romans. 

Many dependant princes and communities, dis- 
persed round the frontiers, were^germitted, for 
a while, to hold their freedom 'and security by the 

52 Plm. Hist. Nalur. xxx ii. 2 . The true sense pf that very cu- 
rious passage was first discovered and illustrated by M. de Beaufort,- - 
Repubhque Romaine, 1. ii. c. 2. 

w As in the instance of Horace and Agricofe. Thu appears to 
have been Refect in the Roman discipline ; whkh Hadrian endea- 
voured to remedy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

M See Arrian's Tacticv 
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CMAP. tenure of military service 55 . Even select troops 
L of hostile barbarians were frequently compelled 
cor persuaded to consume their dangerous valour 
in remote climates, and for the benefit of the 
state . 56 All these were included under the ge- 
neral name of auxiliaries ; and howsoever they 
might vary according to the difference of times 
and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions them- 
selves . 57 Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and 
most faithful bands were placed under the com- 
mand of prefects and centurions, and severely 
trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their early habits of 
life, more particularly adapted them. By this in- 
stitution, each legion, to whom a certain propor- 
tion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within 
itself every species of lighter troops, and of mis- 
sile weapons; and was capable encountering 
every nation, with the advantaged of its respec- 
\r tillery. tive arms and discipline 58 . Noi/vvas the legion 
destitute of what, in modern Utjfg uage, would be 
styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of 

K Such, in partuwhr, was the state of the Ba(a\ ians. Tacit. Ger- 
mania, c. 2<). k 

w Mircus Antoninus obliged the Vanquished Quadi and Marco- 
manni to supply him with a large body of troops, winch lie imme- 
diately sent into Britain. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxi. 

' 7 Tacit. AnnaLiv. 5. Those who fix a regular profxmion of ns 
many foot, and twiefeas many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the 
emperors, with the Italian allies of the republic. 

w Vegetius, ii, 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against 
the AJani. 
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a -mailer size; but all of which, either in an oh- cha^. 
■que or horizontal manner, discharged stones and 
darts with irresistible violence 50 * 

The camp of a Roman legion presented the Encamp- 
appearance of a fortified city 00 . As soon as the ment ‘ 
space was marked out, the pioneers carefully 
levelled "the ground, and removed every impedi- 
ment that might interrupt Jts perfect regularity. 

Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and we may 
calculate, that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty 
thousand Romans; though a similar number of 
our own troops would expose to the enemy a 
front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the camp, the praet oriuin, or general's 
quarters, rose above the others ; the cavalry, the 
infantry, add the auxiliaries, occupied their re- 
spective stations ; the streets were broad, and per- 
fectly straight, and a vacant space of two hundred 
feet was left ftill sides, between the tents and 
the rampart. \ The rampart itself was usually 
twelve feet high! armed with «a line of strong and 
intricate palisade\ -and defended by a ditch of 

19 The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great 
knowledge and ingenuity by rhe Chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom. u 
p. 233 — 200.) He prefers them in inayy jprptrto to our modern 
cannon and mortars. W e may observe, that the use of them in the 
held gradually became rtiorc prevalent, in proportion as p< rmnal va- 
lour and military skill declined with the Roman empire. W hen 
men were no longer found, their place was supplied by machine:. 

See Vegetius, u. 25. Arrian. 

m Vegetius finishes his second btok, and th£ description of the 
legion, witlvtiie following emphatic words : “ Univcrsa quae in quo- 
“ que belli genere riecessaria esse creduntur, secum Iegto debet ubique 
“ portair, ut in quovis loco fixerit castra, arraatam facial civitatem. 
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OHAP. W&ve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 
important labour was performed by the hands 
*of the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use 
of the spade and the pick-axe was no less familiar 
than that of the sword or pilum . Active valour 
may often be the present of nature ; but such pa- 
tient diligence can be the fruit only of habit and 
discipline 61 . 

►larch. Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de- 
parture, the camp was almost instantly broke up, 
and the troops fell into their ranks without delay 
or confusion. Besides their arms, which the le- 
gionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance^ 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification, and the provision of 
many days 62 . Under this weight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in 
about six hours, near twenty miles 63 . On the 
appearance of an enemy, they thj 4 ew aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid r solutions con- 
verted the column of march int^an order of bat- 
tle^. The slingers and archers f skirmished in the 
front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and 
were seconded or sustained by the strength of the 


01 For the L/afitrametation, see Polybius, I. vi. with Lip- 

sius tie Militii Romani, Joseph, de Bell. Jufd. 1. iii. c. 5. Vegetius, i. 
21 — 25. iii. g. y and Memoirea de Guichard, tom. i. c. i. 

- ® Cicero in Tosculan. ii. 37. — Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5. 
Frcntinus, iv. 1, 

63 Vegetius, i. 91 See Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, 

tom. xtv. p. 187. ^ 

64 Sec those evolutions admirably well explained by M. Guichard. 
Nouveaux Memoires, tom. i. p. 141—234 
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Ggions; the cavalry covered the flanks, and^the 
military engines were placed in the rear. v J 1, ^ 1 / 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Ro-tNumber 
man emperors defended thdr extensive conquests, tuion or°” 
and preserved a military spirit, at a time when the le S‘“ 
every other virtue was oppfleesed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their ar- 
mies, we pas9 from their discipline to their num- 
bers, we shall not find it easy to define them with 
any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, how- 
ever, that the legion, which was itself a body of 
six thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Ro- 
mans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount 
to about twelve thousand five hundred men. 


The peace establishment of Hadrian and his 
successors was composed of no less than thirty of 
these formidable brigades ; and mo9t probably 
formed a standing force of three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand men. Instead of being con- 
fined within ti)ef walls of fortified cities, which 
the Romans e\isidered a3 the refuge of weakness 
or pusillanimity! the legions. were encamped on 
the hanks of theVreuit rivers, and^ilong the fron- 
tiers of the barbarians. As theff^statjons, for the 


most part, remained fixed and^ permanent, we inay 
venture to describe the distribution the troops. 
Three legions were sufficients dor Britain. The 
principal strength lav upon the Rhin^ and Da- 
nube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the fol- 


lowing proportions : two in the Lower, and thfec 
in the Upper Germany ; one in llhaetia, one in 
Noricumflbur in IJannonia, three in Maesia, and 
two Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates 
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CHAP, 'was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom were 

v planted in Syria, and the other two in Cappa- 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im- 
portant scene of war, a single legion maintained 
the domestic tranquillity of each of those great 
provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of 
a military force. Abput twenty thousand chosen 
soldiers, distinguished by the titles of City Co- 
horts and Praetorian Guards, watched over the 
safety of the monarch and the capital. As the 
authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, and 
very loudly, demand our attention ; but in their 
arms and institutions we cannot find any circum- 
stance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appeal ance, and a 
less rigid disciplined 

Navy. The navy maintained by the emperors might 

seem inadequate to their greatiJe^j ; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful purpose of go- 
vernment. The ambition of the Romans was 
confined to the^ land ; nor w r as that warlike peo- 
ple ever actuated l)y the enterprising spirit which 
had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Car- 
thage, and^jen of Marseilles, to enlarge the 
bounds -of the ^Vo£ld, and to explore the most 
remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the 
ocean remained an object of terror rather than 

M Tacitus (Anriid.iv. 5.) has given us a slate of the legions under 
Tiberius : and Dion Cassius (1. lv. p. 794 ) under Alexander Sever us. 

1 have endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between these two 
periods. Seejikewise Lipsiusde Maguitudine Romand, 1. 1 c. 4, 5. 
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* f curiosity 00 ; the whole extent of the Mediter- CHaV. 
mnean, after the destruction of Carthage, and v ^ 
the extirpation of the pirates, was included* 
within their provinces. The policy of the em- 
perors was directed only to preserve the peaceful 
dominion of that sea, and to protect the com- 
merce cff their subjects. With these moderate 
views, Augustus stationed -two permanent fleets 
in the most convenient ports of Italy, the one at 
Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, 
in tin* bay of Naples. Experience seems at 
length to have convinced the ancients, that a9 
soon as their gallies exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for 
vain pomp than for real service. Augustus him- 
self, in the victory of Actium, had seen the supe- 
riority of Ins own light frigates (they were called 
Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
of his rival 07 . Of these Liburnians he com- 
posed the t\m fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, 
destined to command, the one the eastern, the 
other the westety division of* the Mediterranean; 
and to each of ^ the S(|i>adron^^he ^attached a 
body of several thousand marine*. Resides 
these two ports, which may be considered as 
the principal scats of^tEie Roin^^wgaVy, a very 
considerable force was statimied at frtjns, on 
the coast of Provence, and the Ejixine was 

<* The Romany tried to disguise, by the pretence of rehgfom 
awe, their ignorance and terror. See Tacit. GeAnnii, c. Jl. 

n Plutajjdi. in Marc. Anton. And yet, ifwi may credit On- 
31U5, these monstrous'caillfs were no more than ten feet above i!i' 

water, , . , 
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ckAP. guarded by forty ships, and three thousand sol- 
diers. To all these we add the fleet which pre- 
served the communication between Gaul atrd 
Britain, and a great^rttober of vessels constantly 
maintained on the Rhine and Danube, to harass 
the country, or to intercept the passage of the 
barbarians ce . If we review this general ' state of 
the Imperial forces ; *of the cavalry as well as 
infantry ; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, 
and the navy; the most liberal computation will 
Amountof not allow us to fix the entire establishment by sea 
esuWish* 6 and by land at more than four hundred and fifty 
mcnt * thousand men ; a military power, which, however 
formidable it may seem, was equalled by a mo- 
narch of the last century, whose kingdom was 
confined within a single province of the Roman 
empire 69 . 

View of We have attempted to explain the spirit which 
v^nceTof moderated, and the strength which supported, the 
theRoman power of Hadrian and the AntoiVi^s. We shall 
now endeavour, with clearness an? precision, to 
describe the provinces once uni]%d nnder their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many inde- 
pendent and hostile! states. 

Spain. Spain, the western extremity of the empire, 

of Europe, of^ the ancient world, has, in 
every age, \invariab1y preserved the same natural 
limits ; thfe Pyrenaean mountains, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
peninsula, at present so unequally divided be- 

* Sec Lipsius, de Magnitud. Rom, 1. i. c. 5 . T^e sixteen last 
chapters of Vegetius relate to naval affairs. t 

® Voltaire k |Siecle de Louis XIV. c. 2 ). It must, however, be 
remembered, '\iat France still feels that extraordinary effort. 
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tween tWo sovereigns, was districted by Au- chaL 
Justus into three provinces, Lusitania, Baetica, 
and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal* 
now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians ; and the loss sustained by the for- 
mer, on the side of the East, is compensated by 
an accession of territory towards the North. The 
confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond 
with those of ancient Baetica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, Biscay and 
Navarre, Leon, and the Xo Castillcs, Mnrcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contri- 
buted to form the third and most considerable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name 
of its capita], was styled the province of Tarra- 
gona 70 . Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians were the most powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. 
Confident in the strength of their mountains, they 
were the last^who submitted to the arms of 
Rome, and thN first who threw off the yoke of 
the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as- it contained! W i^ iole coun- Gaul, 
try between the ryrenees, th^^lps, ‘«the Rhine, 
and the Ocean, was of grgatgy extent than mo- 
dern France. To the dominions 0} •t^tjpowerful 
monarchy, with its recent acquisitions fcf Alsace 
and Lorraine, we must add the duchy if Savoy, 

70 See Strabo. ]. it. It is natural enough to suppose, th it Arragon', 
is derived from Tarraconensis, and several moderns who have written 
in Latin, use those words as synonymous. It i4 lion cut certain, 
that the Arr^^n, a liule stream which falls from the Eyi cnees into 
the Ebro, first gave its nani« to a country, and gradually to a king- 
lom. Se^’Anville, Gcogfaphie du Moyen Age, p 
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6HAP. the cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates 
of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, 
Luxemburg!], Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. 
When Augustus .f^gre -laws to the conquests of 
his father, be introduced a division of Gaul, 
equally adapted to the progress of the legio ns, 
to the course of the rivers, and to the ‘principal 
national distinctions, which had comprehended 
above an hundred independent states 1 . The 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Dauphi received their provincial 
appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country between 
the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or 
Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only 
by the Rhine; but a little b^f^e the age of 
Caesar, the Germans, abusing the/, superiority of 
valour, had occupied a considerable portion of 
the Belgic t tc^titory. - The • Roman conquerors 
very eagerly embraced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 
Basil to Leyden, reeved* the pompous names of 
the Upp^p and *ti:£ Lower Germany 72 . Such, 
under the reign of the Antomnes, were the six 

- 71 One hundred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Gaul; 
and it is well knmtfn that this appellation was applied not only to Lhe 
capital town, but>o the whole territory of each state^ But Plutarch 
and Appian in^ease the number of tribes to three or four hundred. 

D’Anv^le. Notice de 1’AncienDetGaule. 
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provinces of Gaul ; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, CH£p. 
the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two , ^ 
Germaoies. 

We have already had occasion to mention the Britain, 
conquest of Britain, and to &r the boundary of 
the Roman province in this island. It compre- 
hended ull England, Wales, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the Friths of Dunbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most consider- 
able were the Belgae in the West, the Brigantes 
in the North, the Silures in South Wales, and the 
Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk 73 . As far as we can 
either trace or credit the resemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peo- 
pled by the* same hardy race of savages. Before 
they yielded to the Roman arm9, they often dis- 
puted the held, and often renewed the contest. 

After their suljipiJsion, they constituted the western 
division of tl\ European provinces, which ex- 
tended from the^columns of Hercules to the wall 
of Antoninus, and from the mouth. o£the Tagus 
to the sources of tne Rhine a^DanubeN 

Before the Roman conqn^f, the country which Italy, 
is now called LombarSy/wa^ot coqsicfered as a 
part of Italy. It had been opetfpied bj/ff power- 
ful colony of Gauls, who, settling themselves along 
the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna^ 
carried their arms and diffused their name from 
the Alps to the Apennine. The L^urians dwelt 

73 Whitaker’s History of Manchester, vol. i. <\3. 

VOL.^I . 


D 
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cflAP. on the rocky coast, which now forms the 1 ‘republic 
^ / of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn ; but the ter- 
ritories of that sfcs^ which lie to the east of the 
Adige, were by the Venetians 74 . The 

middle part of tho^eninsula that now composes 
the dutchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, 
was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Um- 
brians ; to the former of whom Italy was in- 
debted for the first rudiments of civilized life 75 . 
The Tyber rolled at the foot of the seven hills 
of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Vcdsci, from that river to the 
frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant 
victories. On that celebrated ground the first 
consuls deserved triumphs, their successors adorn- 
ed villa s, and their posterity have erected con- 
vents^. Capua and Campania possessed the 
immediate territory of Naples ; the rest of the 
kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, 
the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apjdians, and the 
Lucarjians ; and the sea-coasts ha * been covered 
by the flourishing 'colonies of tfae Greeks. We 
may remarh^/bat when Augustus divided Italy 
into eleven f regioV.a, the little province of Istria 
was annftixed to thaLsfeat of Roman sovereignty ' 7 . 

i - * , /U 

74 The Italian Vent^t.hOugh often confounded with the Gauls, 

. 'vere more pf >hably of Illyrian origin. See M. Freret, Mcmoires de 
1'Academie d^s Inscriptions, tom.xviii. 

77 Sec Maflei Verona illustrata, 1 . i. 

7 " The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, 
i. 11. The second must strike every modern traveller. 

77 Pliny Natur. 1. iii.) follows the division of Italy by 

Augustus. 
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TbeTEnropean provinces of Rome were pro- ('ll \k 
keted by tl^ course of the Rhine and the Danube. 

The latter of those mighty strums, which jiscs at The I)a- 
the distartfce of only thirty miles from the former, 
flows above thirteen hundred miles, for the most l "' ,lLur * 
part, to the south-east, collects the tribute of sixty 
navigable rivers, and is, at length, through six 
mouths, received into the Duxiur, which appears 
scarcely equal to such an accession of waters 78 . 

The provinces of the Danube soon acquired the 
general appellation of IUyricurn, or the Illyrian 
frontier 79 , and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire; but they deserve to be more particu- 
larly considered under the names of Rhcetia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, INLesia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece.,* 

The province of Rhaetia, which soon extin- Rh.-rua. 
guished the name of the Vindelieians, extended 
from the summit of the Alps to the hanks of the 
Danube ; fromi v t<s*sonrce, as far as its conflux with 
the Inn. The greatest part of the flat country 
is subject to the V'le'c tor of Bavaria; the city of 


Augsburgh is protected by the constr'^&on of the 
German empire; the Grison^are sale \n their 
mountains, and the country Tirol if ranked 
among the numerous province of tho-\onse of 
Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which hJincluded Nonrmn 

J -lit: and J* in- 

between the Inn, the Danube, and the oave; 


7fi Tournefort, Voyages en (Jrece ct Aslc Minefcro, letlre xvnn 
75 The namf of ill)tficum originally belonged io>he sea-coast of 
the Hadriatic, and was gradually extended by the RonV^ns from the 
Alps to the‘^uxine sea. See Se\erini Pannonia, ) i. 
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chap. Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Lower 
Hungary, and Sclavonia, was knownl to the an- 
cients under the names of Noricum and Pannonia. 
In their original state of independence, their fierce 
inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the 
Roman government they were frequently united, 
and they stilt remain the patrimony of' a single 
family. They now Contain the residence of a 
German prince, who styles himself Emperor of the 
Romans, and form the centre, as well as strength, 
of the Austrian power. It may not be improper to 
observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, the 
northern skirts of Austria, and a part of Hungary, 
between the Teyss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the House of Austria were comprised 
within the limits of the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia. Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more 
properly belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The best 
part of the sea-coast, which stilfr^ains its ancient 
appellation, is a province of the Venetian state, 
and the seat of th£ little republic of Ragusa. The 
inland p;*i^have assumed the Sclavonian names 
of Croatia 1 and ^osnia ; the former obeys an 
Austria^ governor^hejatter a Turkish pasha; 
but thg^»hole v country is still infested by tribes 
of barbarians, whose savage independence irre- 
gularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian 
and Mahometan power 00 . 

w A Veneria^i traveller, the Abbate Fords, has lately given us 
some accounb^t those very obscure countries. the geography 

and antiquities of the western lllyiicum can be expected only from 
the munifjf -nee of the emperor, its sovereign. 
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Aftdr'The Danube had received the waters of chap 
ihe Teyss laud the Save, it acquired, at least , 
araoDg th/Greeks, the name of Ister 81 . .It for- Maeiia and 
merly divided Maesia and Dacia, the latter 0 f Dacid 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we enquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall fiTid that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Terneswar and Transylvania 
have been annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary ; whilst the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Ottoman Porte. On the right 
hand of the Danube, Maesia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king- 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in 
Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still Thrace, 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive countries ma , and 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preserves (JrecCL * 
the memory of' their ancient state under* the 
Roman empire. In 'the time of the Antonines, 
the martial regions | df Thrace, from moun- 
tains of Haemus and RhodopfVfo the Boy>horns 
and the Hellespont, had as^Tved the fo|m of a 
province. Notwithstanding theVhange ofVjjasters 
and of religion, the new city <f¥ Tlome, founded 
by Constantine on the banks of the Bolphorus, 
has ever since remained the capital of a great 
monarchy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, 

fl The Savc^ises near the confines of htria, consi- 

dered by the more early Giteeki aa the principal strain of the 
Danube. 
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CHAP, under the reign of Alexander, gave laAtfT to Asia, 
derived more solid advantages fromUbe policy 
of the .two Philips ; and with its dependencies of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extended From tte AEgean 
to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on the fame 


A<,ia Mi- 
nor. 


of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta^iuid Athens* we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves, thaitso riiany im- 
mortal republics of Ancient Greece were lost in a 
single province of the Roman empire, which, from 
the superior influence of the Achaean league, was 
usually denominated the province' of Achaia.x 
Such was the state of Europe under the Roman 
emperors. The provinces of Asia, without ex- 
cepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are all 
comprehended within the limits of the Turkish 
power. But, instead of following the arbitrary 
divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will be 
safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe 
the indelible characters of nature. The name of 
Asia Manor is attributed with sutpe propriety to 
the peninsula, which, confined benvixt the Euxinc 
and the Mediterranean, advan/es from the Eu- 


phrates ttf^rrds Europe. The^most extensive and 
flourishing 1 distri<fe*westward of mount Taurus and 
the riv\v Halys, ^dignified by the Romans 
with t^CexclusiYGfMitle of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of thatjprovince^xtended over the ancient mo- 
narchies\of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the mari- 


time countries of the Pampbylians, Lycians, and 


Carians, andr the Grecian colonics of Ionia, which 
equalled im/arts, though not in arins^, the glory 
of their/parent. The kingdoms of Bithynia 
and Po4tus possessed the northern side of the 
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peninsula*^ from Constantinople to Trebizond. CHh\ 
On the opposite side, the province of ^Cilicia 
was terminated by tbe mountains of Syria: the* 
inland country, separated from .tbe Roman Asia 
by the river Halys, and from Armenia 'by the 
Euphrates, had once formed the independent king- 
dom of •Cappadocia. In this place we may observe, 
that the northern shores ctf the Euxine, beyond 
Trebizond in Asia, and beyond tbe Danube in 
Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperors, and received at their hands either tri- 
butary princes or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Criin 
Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia, are the modem 
appellations of those savage countries 1K . 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was Syria, 
the seat of the Seleucidae, who reigned over f'; 
Upper Asia*, till tbe successful revolt of the Par- tiriL * 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When Syria 
became subject to the Romans, it formed the 
eastern frontier of their empire : nor did that 
province, in its jiitrpost latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the 
north, and towards the souths the’i c^ifiues of 
Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia avd Pales- 
tine were sometimes annexed to, and siometimes 

» 

separated from, the jurisdiction of Syfr ici. ( The 
former of these was a narrow and ro^ky coast ; 
the latter was a territory scarcely superior tq 
Wales, either in fertility or extent Yet Phce- 

i 

K - See the Vcriplus of Arrian. He examined coasts of the 
Euxine, when he was governor of Cappadocia. 
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cfcAP. nicia and Palestine will for ever liye in the 
v ^ j memory of mankind; since America, (as well as 
'Europe, has received letters from the* one, and 
religion from the other 83 . A sandy desert alike 
destitute of wood and water Bkirts dlong the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Red Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs 
was inseparably connected with their independ- 
ence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled 
habitations, they soon became subjects to the 
Roman empire 84 . 

^syP 1 - The geographers of antiquity have frequently 

hesitated to what portion of the globe they should 
ascribe Egypt 55 . By its situation that celebrated 
kingdom is included within the immense pen- 
insula of Africa ; but it is accessible only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A 
Roman praefect was seated on the splendid throne 
of the Ptolemies ; and the iron Sceptre of the 

w The progres3 of religion is welDknown. The use of letters 
was introduc^raffTong the savages of Eurqoe about fifteen hundred 
years beforj Cnrist ; an{Jk*Be Europeans carried them to America 
about fiftev centuries Christian aera. But in a period of 

three thousand years, the Pyinician alphabet received considerable 
alterations^* it passed through the hands of the Greeks and 
Roman*. ^ ^ v 

Dion ^assius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131. 

Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the 
'Isthmus of Suez as the boundary of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, 
Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the westjra branch of the Nile, or even the great Cuta- 
buthmus, or (talent, which last would assign to ^Asu, not only 
Egypt, but pgft of Libya. 
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Mainalukes is now in the hands of a Turkish chAp. 
pasha. The Nile flows down the country^ above v ^ 
five hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer tcJ 
the Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the 
extent of^fertility by the measure of itsHnunda- 
tions. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, 
afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. 


From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa Africa, 
extends above fifteen hundred miles ; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth 
seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. 


The eastern division was considered by the Ro- 
mans as the more peculiar and proper province 
of Africa. ' Till the arrival of the Phoenician co- 


lonies, that fertile country was inhabited by the 
Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Under 
the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it be- 
came the centre of commerce and empire ; but 
the republic of (kirthage is now degenerated 
in* fa feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
a - vs. The military government v*f Algiers 
■ » l ’ t. the wide extent of Numidia, as it was 
out < i.mtcd under Massinissa, and Jugurtha : but 
a the time of Augustus, th§ limits of Npmidia 
'•.ere contracted and, at least, two thirds of the 
*ntry acquiesced in the name of Mauritania* 

< ihe epithet of Caesariensis. - The genuine 
M u ^ i or country of the floors, which, 
k* n ■ ancieht city of Tingi, or Tangier, was 
• cti by the appellation of Tj^gitana, is 
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cRap. represented by the modern kingdom of Eaz. Salle, 
r / on the Ocean, so infamous at present for its pira- 
tical depredations, was noticed by the Inmans, as 
the ^Xtreme object of their power, and almost of 
their geography* A city of their foundation may 
still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence 
of the barbarian whom we condescend to style 
the Emperor of Morocco ; bnt it does not appear, 
that his more southern dominions, Morocco itself, 
and Segclmessa, were ever comprehended within 
the Roman province. The western parts of Africa 
are intersected by the branc hes of mount Atlas, a 
name so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets iM '; 
but which is now diffused over the immeuse ocean 
that rolls between the ancient and the new con- 


with its 
islands. 


tinent . 

'l 'u; Mali- Having now finished the circuit of “the Roman 

terrancan 

empire, we may observe, that Africa is divided 
from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve 
miles, through which the Atlantic jflows into the 
Mediterranean. The columns of Hercules, so 
famous among the ancients, y erc tuo mountains 
which seemgd.to have been torn asunder !>\ aa 

convulsioii of the .elements ; and at th f -a 
/ \ 

* Tile &ng range, mcilfcrate height, and gem It* ».t >, * m 

mount Atlas (see Shaw’s gravels, p. 5.) are very unlike j ■ i , i\ 
mountain ^hich rears its head into the clouds, and seems tu , < ri 
the heavens. The peak of Tenenff, on th«e contrary, rises a . 
and a half above the surface of the sea, and as it was in qu 
visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of the { 
poete. See Buffon, TIistoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312. 11* ^/' i 
Voyages, tom. ii. 1 

h7 M. de Vol^ file, tom. xiv. p. 207. unsupported J»\ :;< ■ 

or probabilityyftas generously bestowed the Canary Is! ml-, 

Homan empire. 
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the European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar CHAP, 
is now seated. The whole extent of the iClediter- 
ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were com- 
prised within the Roman dominion. Of the'kyrger 
islands, the two Baleares, which derive their name 
of Majorca and Minorca from their respective 
size, are subject at present, the former to Spain, 
the latter to Great Britain.* It is easier to deplore 
the fate, than to describe the actual condition of 
Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal 
title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, 
with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish 
arms ; whilst the little rock of Malta defies their 
power, and has emerged, under the government ot 
its military Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration ot provinces, whose (it-ncral 
broken fragments have formed so many powerful ^ ri ( ^ i tlle 
kingdoms mi^ht almost induce us to forgive the empire, 
van"' , < of the ancients. Dazzled with 

t!h i M\\ the irresistible strength, and 

i (I. J moderation of the emperors, 

, > - i;a;Urd 4 "•juselves to despise, and some- 
,i) }.> r;- t.i <■ outlying countries which had 
\ / , .it in : , royment of a barbarous indo- 
; ■!,!( jh < j , : gradually usurped the licence 

\ t u i i * > 1 1 1 i ! i I e Roman, monarchy' \^ith the 
t J ■ of 4 hi ' oki But the tcmpei, as well as 
• o , modern historian, require a more 
m.,\ ;n- . " ,,te language. lie may impress a 

r.M . >_ ,1 the greatness of Rome, by observ- 

r f , : s (brands ( hemins, 1. jii. c. \ 2, 3, 4. a very 
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ing that the empire wa s above two thousand miles 
in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the 
trophrff Cancer ; that it extended, in length, more 
than tlfree thousand miles from the Western Ocean 
to the Euphrates ; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the Mventy- 
fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; 
and that it was supposed to contain above sixteen 
hundred thousand square miles, for the most part 
of fertile and well cultivated land 89 

* See Templeman’s Survey of the Globe : but I distrust both 
ihe Doctor's learning and his maps. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Union and internal Prosperity of the Roman 
.Empire, in the Age of the Antonines. 

It is not alone by the 'rapidity, or extent of C, UP. 
conquest, that we should estimate the greatness of 
Rome. The sovereign of the Russian deserts 
commands a larger portion of the globe. In the ineht. 
seventh summer after his passage of the Helles- 
pont, Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies 
on the banks of the Hyphasis 1 . Within less than 
a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul 
princes of his race, spread their cruel devasta- 
tions and transient empire, from the sea of China, 
to the confines of Egypt and Germany." But 
the fi ^ . ,; *vo of Roman power was raised and 

pr* » ' wisdom of ages. The obedient 

pmwm , - i,\ , , m and the AntonineS were 

unuc! bv i v d adorned by arts. They 

nog! i o.ia'-’ »]■ ' >’ -offer from the partial abuse 
<>* d- T gan d .mtli.-. *;v ; but the general principle 
e : 'ciiim’iit v\, wise, simple, and beneficent. 

1 V ') i‘!ij)\id b religion of their ancestors, 
v b 1st in civi! Timers and advantages tli a ere 
exalted, b , / a grees, to an equality with their 

f\»NvjU<‘?\.i\s. 

Th-.v ’.virc r i 1 ' Wont the midway between Lahor and Delhi. 
i !; , ■,( (i in Hindostan were confined to the Punjah, 

■ v. . i , 1 i i 1 1 x L* great streams of the Indus. 

S' ^ llistoire des Huns, 1 xv, *vi, and xvn. 
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CHAP. I*-.The policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily se- 
Umversal conded^ by the reflections of the enlightened, and 
toleration. habit9 of the superstitious, part of their 


subjects. The various modes of worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all con- 
sidered by the people, as equally true; *by the 
philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate, 
as equally useful. And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord. 

Of the The superstition of the people was not embit- 

peopk tered by any mixture of theological rancour ; 
nor was it confined by the chains of any specu- 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted 
with implicit faith the different religions of the 
earth 1 . Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 
journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply 
the articles of his belief, and to eula«m‘ ui< 1 : 
of his protectors. The thin U\iu\ a Mi; Fa- 
gan mythology was interwoven various Vjt 

not discordant materials. As so*- u u 
lowed that sages and heroes, - * 1 1 ■ 'ud 'iv d. *r 


J 1 itue is not any write- who describe^ .n ^ I, i v 

Herodotus, the true genius of Polytheis; I In t- i m > , r v 
may be found in Mr. Hume’s Natural Hmkh \ ,*i \\ ‘i ,< .u «i ih< 
best contrast in Bossuet’s Universal IIir,» v, u< 'V - i, e«- 

of an intolerant spirit appear in the con ... i nt Cse > 

Juvenal, Sat. xv.) > and the Christians, ^ a . \ ii-> ; u ! 

under the Roman empire, formed a vir, r 1 ^ 

important indeed, that the discussion n l 1 c , ■.» .* » , .«< i 

of this work. 
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who had died for the benefit of their country, CHAT*, 
were exalted to a state of power and immortality^ 
it was universally confessed, that they deserved, 1 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence, of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand' groves 
and a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence ; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the. wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of nature, the planets, and the elements, 
were the same throughout the universe. The 
invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 
its divine representative ; every art and profes- 
sion its patron, whose attributes, in the most dis- 
tant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A 
republic of gods of such opposite tempers and in- 
terest required, in every system, the moderating 
hand of a supieme magistrate, j who, by the pro- 
gress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually 
invest'd with the sublime perfections of an 
Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarch 4 . 

Such wa- the rnikl spirit of antiquity, that the 
ueu* less attentive to Jthe difference^Airtfri 
to tin' < M mblanee, of their religious worship. 

1 < OnvL Hie Roman, ^and the Barbarian, as 

1“ i j i’\. rs, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olym- 
i' 11 ’ r 1 v ■ ' bribed in ibe xvth book of the Iliad : in the 

(iieck < r : ,nb 1 *n »or Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has 

■mpro \ 1 o ‘ nitnio v ft Ib nicr. 
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met before tlieir respective altars, easily per- 
3d themselves, that under various names, and 
with various ceremonies, they adored the same 
deities. The elegant mythology of Homer gave 
a beautiful, and almost a regular form, to the 
polytheism of the ancient world 4 5 6 . 

Of phiio- The philosophers of Greece deduced , their mo- 
sophers. ra j g f rom ^ Da t ur £ 0 f raan ^ rather than from 
that of God. They meditated, however, on the 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important 
speculation ; und in the profound inquiry, they 
displayed the strength and weakness of the human 
understanding 0 . Of the four most celebrated 
schools, the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured 
to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and 
piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs 
of the existence and perfections of the first cause ; 
but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished from 
the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the 
Academics, and Epicureans were of a less reli- 
gious cast ; but vvhilst the modest scien < <f die 
former iuduced them to doubt, the jn -h.* • 



4 See for instance, Caesar de Bell. GalJ. vi. r ' \\i 1 . : 
tury or two the Gauls themselves applied to tl ei. .c 

Mc.vmry, M.’ , A-puiJo, &c. 

6 The admirable work of Cicero de Natur 1 J> • ■ V 1, - 

clue we have to guide us through the dar* . a > . .M ? it- 

represents with candour, and confutes With t -ha • j ; t ^ ■< 

the philosophers. 
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norance of the latter urged them to deny, 4he CHAP.* 
providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit 
inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported 
by freedom, bad divided the jJablic teachers of 
philosophy into a variety of contending' sects ; 
but the ingenuous youth, who, from every part, 
resorted to Athene, and the other seats of learn- 
ing in the Roman empire, were -alike instructed 
in every school to reject and to despise the religion 
of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, 
that a philosopher should accept, as divine 
truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the in- 
coherent traditions of antiquity; or, that he 
should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings 
whom he must have despised, as men ! Against 
such unworthy adversaries, Cicero condescended 
to employ the arms of reason and eloquence ; 
but the saty*e of Lucian was a much more ade- 
quate, as well as more efficacious, weapon. We 
may he well assured, that a writer, conversant 
with the world, would never have ventured to 
expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of secret 
contempt among the polished and enlightened 
orders of society 7 . 

Not witl islanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antoriiaf?, 
both the interest of the priests and the credu- 
lity of the people were suf%ientjy^ respected. In 

their wiitings and conversation, the* phtTosophers 

I do not pretend to assert, that, in this irreligious age, the na- 
tural terrors of superstition, dreams, omena, apparitions, &c. had 

lo t their efheacy. 

VO I. 1. 


F 
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.of ^antiquity asserted the indepeqdeat dignity of 
reason; but they resigned their ^fctions to the 
commands of law and of custom. V^ing, with 
a smile of pity : and indulgence, the various 
errors of the vulgar, they dibg^ly practised 
the ceremonies of their fathers, ^4«voutly fre- 
quented the temples of the gods ; Had sometimes 
condescending to aotv^part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed the sentiments Si an 
Atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners 
of such a temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle 
about their respective modes of faith, or of wor- 
ship. It was indifferent to them what shape 
the folly of the multitude might chuse to assume > 
and fhey approached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter 8 . 

Ofthema- It ia not easy to conceive from whaf motives 
a spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
the * Roman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by k blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso- 
phers ; and the §chools of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. They could not be impelled by 
ambition or wince, as the temporal and ecclesi- 
astic! powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most illus- 
trious of the senators.; and the office of Supreme 


- Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a 
decent reverence for the religion of their own country, and of man- 
kind. The devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. 
Diogen. Laort. x. 10. 
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Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors _CHAP. 
themselves, They knew and valued the ad van* ^ 
tages &f ffcligion, as it is connected with civil * 
government. They enconraged the pnblic fes-?. 
tival9 which httmapize the manners of the people. 

They managed;; the arts of divination* as a con- 
venient hfttrnfoent of policy^ and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society the nsefnl persua- 
sion, that, either in this or in a foture life, the 
crime of peijnry is most assuredly punished by 
the avenging gods 9 . But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced, that the various modes of wor- 
ship contributed alike to the same salutary pur- 
poses: and that, in every country, the form of 
superstition, which had received the sanction of 
time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and in the pro- 
taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
nations of the elegant statues of their gods, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples 10 ; but, in 
the exercise of the religion which they derived 
from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced 
the indulgence, and even protection, of the Rx> 
man conquerors. The province of Gaul 9 ©ems, 
and indeed only seems, an exciSftttai to this uni- 
versal toleration. Pnder the ^pectotu preidirt 
of abolishing human sacrifices, the emperors Tibe- 
rius and Claudius suppressed the^kmgetfons jjawer 

9 Polybius, L vL c. 53, 54. Juvenal, Sat. xiil laments *hat in 
his time this apprehension had lost much of it* effirct. 

10 See the fate of Syracuse, Taieotum, Ambracia, Corinth, &c. 
the conduct of Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Orat. 4.), anJ, the usual 
practice of governors, in the viiith Satire of Juvenal. 
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CHAP,_jjf the Druids 11 : but the priests themselves, their 
gods and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscu- 
rity till the final destruction of Pagac^m w . 

At Rome. Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with subjects and strangers from 
every part ojF *the world 13 , whoeull introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite supemitiorfB of their 
native country u . 'Every city in the empire was 
justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies ; and the Roman senate, using the 
common privilege, sometimes interposed, to check 
this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyptian 
superstition, of all the most contemptible and 
abject, was frequently prohibited; the temples 
of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their wor- 
shippers banished from Rome and Italy 15 . But 
the real of fanaticism prevailed over the cold 
and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, 
the proselytes multiplied, the temples were re- 
stored with increasing splendor, and Isis and 

11 Sueton. in Claud 4 . — Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 

11 PeUoutier Hiitoire des Celtes, tom. vi. p. 230 — 252. 

13 Seneca Consolat. ad Helviam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

14 Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquitat. Roman. 1 . ii. 

14 In the year of Rjoqje 701, the temple of Isis and Senpii was 
demolished by the order of the Senate (Dion Cassiu9, J. xl. p. 252.), 
V*nd even by the lands -of the consul (Valerius Maximus, 1. 3,), 
After the death of Cifcsar, it was re^ored at the public expence 
(Dion, 1. adviu p. 501.). When Augustus was in Egypt, he revered 
the majesty of Serapii (Dion, 1. Ii. p. 647.); but in the Pomaerium 
qf.Rouae.and a ’ it^ he prohibited the worship of the 

Egyptian go3i (Dion, 1. liii. p. 679 . 1. liv. p. 7S5.). They re- 
mained, however, very fashionable under his reign (Ovid, de Art. 
Amand. 1. 1.) and that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius 
was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85- 
Joseph. AOtiquit. 1. xviii. c. 3.) 
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Serapis at length assumed their place among CHAP, 
the Roman, deities 16 . Nor was this indulgence a 
departure Ifirbm the old maxims of government. * 

In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele 
and /Esculapius had been invited by solemn em- 
bassies 17 ; and.it was customary to tempt the 
protectors., oFolsieged cities, ^.by the ^promise of 
more distinguished honours than they possessed 
in their native country ^ Rome gradually be- 
came the common temple of her subjects ; and 
the freedom of the city was bestowed on all the 
gods of maukind 1Q . 


II. The narrow policy of preserving, without Freedom 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the an- ofRemc ‘ 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own wheresoever they y #ere found, among slaves 
or strangers, enemies or barbarians 20 . During 
the most flourishing aera of the, Athenian com- 
monwealth, the number of- citizens gradually 
decreased from about thirty 21 to twenty-one 


1# Tertullian in Apologetic, c. 0. p. 74. ^ Edit. Havcrcamp, I 
am inclined to attribute their establishment td<the devotion of the 
Flavian family. 

17 See Livy, 1. xi. and xiix. 

11 Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. He gives us a form of evocation. 

“ Minutius Faelix in Octavio, p. 54., Araobius, 1. vi. p. 1J5. 

* Tacit. Annal, xi, 24. The Orbis Romanur of the learned 
Spanheim is a complete history of the progressive admission of La- 
tium, Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Rome. 

21 Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed 
a large and popular estimation. 
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V^HAP. thousand **. If, 1 on the tlio 

/growth $ this* Roman repab!it^-|fcjn^ dis- 
co vW, notWithftapdiDg'.'l^ib &- 

mands^S? Wftrs^xnd cejfijiie*, ,i 'di<s ttrtettjs, who, 
id the'first censitft oj^fefrfhw T^sllias, amounted 
to no more'^te ^l^ty-tbree tteinsand, were 
multiplied; ;L^f^pe r v^ c6tameriii|»en£ of the 
social war, to' the* nuBjber of font 'hundred and 
sixty-three ' thousand men, able to ’bear arms in 
the service of theif/countFy® When the allies 
of Rome claimed an equal Share of honours and 
privileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance 
of arms to an ignominious concession. The Sam- 
nites and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty 
of their rashness; but the rest of the Italian 
‘states', as they successively returned to their 
duty, were admitted into the bosoln of the re- 
public 21 , and soon contributed to the tnin of 
public freedom. Under a detoocrotical govern- 
ment, the citizens exercise ; the powers of sove- 
reignty; and those powers will be first abused, 
and afterwards last, if they are committed to an 
hnwieldy multitude. But when the popular 
assemblies had been suppressed by tbe adminis- 
tration of tbe' «tnperors, tbe conquerors were 
distinguished f»# l the vanquished nations, only 
first add most honourable order of sub- 
jects; and their increase, however rapid, was 
no longer exposed to the same dangers. Yet 

, a AthewwWifljwposophist. 1 . vi. p. 872. Edit. Casauboa, Meur- 
iiuJ da Fort uni Attic- 1 , c. 4. 

V\ “ See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum 
in M. de Beaufij^t, Republique Romaiue, 1. iv. c. 4. 

Appiah.de Bell. Civil, l.i. Velleius Paterculus, l.ii. 0.15,16, 17. 
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theyffis^ipripces, who adc^ed jtbe nayums of CHAP. 
AngMt tt^ piarded with t^;; strictest cft$. the~ ^_ 
jUtaan pang%ss#t difiii^ the free- V 

4om of^dty.witb a||t^lept liberality". 

Till, the prjtdlegea p .^bmans had been pro-miy. 
gressivdy-ifSjMid^ to vallTthe inhabitants of the 
empire, ,aoJp(tar|fnt • d^f^tmwas preserved 
between Italy and the a prqdqces. ' the former 
was esteemed the centre of pablic unity, and the 
firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed the 
birth, or at least the residence, of the emperors 
and the senate 815 . The estates of the Italians 
were exempt from taxes, their persona from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their mu- 
nicipal corporations, formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted, under the 
immediate ftye of the supreme power, with the 
execution of the Jaffa. .From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Cajabria, all the natives 
of Italy were ’ bom citizeps of Rome. Their 
partial distinctions were obliterated, and they 
insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and .civil institutions, and 
equal to the weight of a powerful empire. The 
republic gloried in her generous -policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the ipent and services of 


* Maecenas had advised him to declare 1 , by one edict, all his sub- 
ject, scitizeus. But we may justly suspect that the histori an Dion 
was the author of a counsel, so much adapted to the pr&tocc of hit 1 
own age, and so little to that of Augusta*. 

30 The senaton were obliged to have boii-tbmi of their own 
landed property in Italy. See Piin. 1. vi. ep. 10. ^ qualification 
-was reduced by Marcus to ono-fourth. Smoe the reign of TrstyU)* 
Italy bad sunk nearer to the lertl of the provinces. 
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her adopted boos. Had she always confined the 
' • , - ' distinction of Romans to the ancient families 
* within the walls of the city, that iraaptai name 
would have been deprived of some of its noblest 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Ho- 
race was inclined to “doubt whether be should 
call himself .mf Apdliap or a LndPan; it was 
in Padua that an historian Was found worthy to 
record the majestic series of Roman victories. 
The patriot family , of the Catos emerged from 
Tnsculum ; and "die little town of Arpinum 
claimed the double honour of producing Marius 
and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillas, to be styled the Third 
FOnnder of Rome; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the design* of Catiline, enabled 
her to contend with Athens for the palm of elo- 
quence * T . 

The pro- The provinces of the empire (as they have 

umcs. been described in the preceding chapter) were 
destitute of any public force, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece®, and in Gaul 58 , 
it wa* the first care of.the senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind, 
that, as the Roman arms prevailed by division, 


^ Thirst part of yerona Illmtrata of the Marquis Maffei, 
give* the clearest and mo*t comprehensive view of the state of Italy 
(under the Caesars. 

*® Se* Pausanias, I, vii, The Romans condescended to restore the 
names Of thbse assemblies, when they could no longer be dangerous. 

30 They are frequently mentioned by Crewr. The Abb* Dubos 
attempts, with vef£‘Jittle success, to prove that the assemblies of 
Gaul were continued under the emperors. Histoire de l’Etablisse- 
ment de la Monarchic Fran^oise, I. i. c. 4 . 
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they might be resisted by union- Those princes, ^chap. 
whom .ostentation of gratitude or generosity 
permittedNor & while to hold a precarious seep-' 
tre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
as they had performed their appointed* task of 
fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. 

The frep stafe# and citiee which had embraced 
the cause of Rome were rewarded with a nomi- 
nal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servi- 
tude. The public authority wa$ every where 
exercised by the ministers of the senate and of 
the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control* But the same salutary 
maxims of government, which had secured the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans 
was gradually formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, be in- Colons 
“ habits,” is a very just observation of Seneca 30 , nVcIp^] 1 
confirmed by history and experience. The na- t0WIls ' 
tives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 
hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and 
we may remark, that, about forty years after tho 
reduction of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates 31 . These voluntary exiles were en-^ 


* Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 

al Memnon apud Photium, c. S3. Valer, Marina, L*. £. Plu- 
tarch and Dion Casiku swell the massacre to 150,000 cititens ; but 
1 should esteem the smaller number to be more thaa^tufficient. 
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gaged, for thejQtost part, in the occupations of 
Commerce, agricultar^and the ferm^ dir re* 
avenue. Bqt after the i^ioos .werefttWtened-per- 
manent by the emperors, the pravinoea were 
peopled .by a race of soldiers; and the veterans, 
whether they received the; reward of their service 
in land or iqyanonfty; usually' Bettfed wjth their 
families in the country, where they had honour- 
ahly spent their youth. Throughout the em- 
pire, but more particularly in the western parts, 
the most fertile districts, usd the most conve- 
nient. situations/ were reserved for the establish- 
ment of colonies ; some of which were of a civil, 
and others* of a tnilksry nature. In their man- 
ners, and internal policy, the colonies formed a 
perfect representation of their great parent > and 
they were soon endeared to .fbe natives by the 
ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
diffused a reverence for’ the Roman name, and a 
desire, which was seldom disflapointed, of sharing, 
in due time, its honours and advantages’*. The 
municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank and 
splendour of the colonies ; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the prefer- 
able condition, of those societies which had is- 
sued from, or tboSe which had been received into 
the bosom of Rome 55 .* He right of Latium, 

“ Twenty-five colonies were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. 
'Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35.) j and nine in Britain, of which London, 
Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, still remain 
considerable cities (see Richard of Cirencester, p. 36. and White, 
leer's History of Manchester, 1. i. c. 3.) 

“ Aul. Gell. Nodes Attic®, xri. 13. The Emperor Hadrian 
expressed his surprise, that the cities of Utica, Gades, and Itatica 
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as it was called, conferred on the cities to which^cnAp. 
it had granted, a nqore partial favour. The 
at the expiration of their office,* 
assumed the' quality of Roman citizens ; hut as 
those offices were ammal,in a few years they 
circulated rQond the pradpal families’ 4 . Those 
of the, pnwfiidalft who were permitted to bear 
arms in the legions 33 ; those who exercised any 
civil employment; all, in a word, who perform- 
ed any public service, or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded wit& a present, whose 
value was continually diminished by the increas- 
ing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the 
city had been bestowed on the greater number 
of their subjects, it was still accompanied with 
very solid* advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particu&rly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testiftpnts, And inheritances; and 
the road of fortune was open to those, whose 
pretensions were seconded by favour ar merit. 

The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, go- 
verned provinces, and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome 36 . TheS^aAbition, instead of 
disturbing the tranquillity of flieatate, was inti- 
mately connected with its safety and greatness. 

Which already enjoyed the righti of Mpriapid, should solicit the 
title of colonies . Their example, however, became fashionable, and 
the empire was filled with honorary colonies. See Sjtonbeim, de 
Usu Numi&matum, Dissertat xiii. ' V, l ’ ‘ 

34 Spanhetm, Orbis Roman, c. 8. p. 62. 1 f 

^ Aristid. ht Romffi Encomio, tom. i. p. £18. Edit. Jebb. 

36 Tacit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. Hist ir. 74. 
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chap. N So sensible were' tbe Romans of (he influence 
of language o*eV natiohal manners, that it was 
Division of their most serious care to extenfl, wiM'fee nro- 
and the g re3S ot their arras, the use of the Isrtwtbngoe*. 
SS pro ' Thc ancient dialects of Italy, the fee, the 
Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into, oblivion ; 
but in the proyinc^,' flje east was, less, docile' 
than the west to the yniCe of its victorious pre- 
ceptors. This obvious difference marked the 
two portions of the empire with a distinction of 
colours, which, thftlgh it was in some degree 
concealed during the meridian splendor of pros- 
perity, became gradually more visible, as the 
shades of night descended upon the Roman 
world. The western countries were civilized by 
the same hands which subdued them. As soon 
as the barbarians were reconciled to 'obedience, 
their minds were opened to any new impressions 
of knowledge and politeness, ’I’be language of 
Virgil and Cicero, though some inevitable 
mixture of Corruption, was so universally adopted 
‘ n ^Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Panno- 
ma M , that the faint traces of tbe Punic or Celtic 
idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 
or among the peasants 5 ®. Education and study 

” SeePlra. Hut. Natuf. iii.A. AogaStin. de Civiute t)ei, xix. 7. 
Lipsittt de prominciatiooe I .ing np* Latinae, c.*S. 

"Apulexm aud Augustin will answer for Africa; Strabo for 

S/mm. and Gaul; TacItm ^ in the life of Agricola, for Britain ( and 

Velleius Paterculus, for Pannoma. To them we mar add the lan- 
giiage of the Inscription®. 

'* The was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Corn- 

wall, and Armorica. We may observe that Apuleius reproaches an 
African youth, who lived among the populace, with the use of the 
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insensibly inspired the natives of those countries*' chap. 
with thh sentiments of Roman*; and Italy gave 
Fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provin- 
cials. They solicited with' more ardour, and 
obtained with more facility, the freedom and 
honours of* the state; supported the national 
dignity in letters 40 and in arms; and, at length, 
in the person of Trajan,* produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would not have disowned for 
their countryman. The situation of the Greeks 
was very different from thal of the barbarians. 

The former had been long since civilised and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relin- 
quish their language, and too much vanity to 
adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving 
the prejudices, after they had lo9t the virtues, 
of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were compelled to respect their su- 
perior wisdom amf^Jower 41 . Nor was the influ- 
ence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once cele- 
brated country. Their empire, by the progress 
of colonies and conquest, had been diffused from 
the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. 

Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the 


Pi^ic ; whilst he had almost forgot Greek* neither could nor 
would apeak Latin (Apolog. p. 696.)* The greater part of St. Austin's 
congregations were strangers to the Pernio. 

40 Spain alone produced Columella, theSenecai, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. 

0 There is not, I beliere, from Dkmytiua to Libanioa, a single 
Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace. They *eem ignorant 
that the Romans had any good writers. 
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Jofig reigD .# 

doced a siMfe*-^,, 

In their W 

elegance of Atheof with the luxu^ol w 
and the example of the court was imitat'd, at 
an bumble df»tarlce;by the higher tAska of their 
subjects. SndfwUs the general division' of the 
Roman empire into the Lathi aid Greek lan- 
guages. To these we may add a third distinc- 
tion for the body jf the hktives in Syria, and 
especially m Egypt The nse of their ancient 
dialects, by secluding them from' the commerce 
of mankind, checked the improvements of those 
barbarians**. The slothful effeminacy of the 
former, exposed them to the contempt; the stilled 
ferociousness of the latter, excited the aversion' of 
the conquerors**. Those nations* had submitted 


to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or 
deserved the freedom' Of the city : find it was re- 
marked, that mote than two^hmdred and thirty 
years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, be-’ 
fore au Egyptian waS admitted into the Benate of 
Rome"*. 


Wbith ' It is a J U8t ^gb trite Observation, that 
anguages, victorious Rome was herself stibdued by the arts 
of Greece. Those immortal writers who still 
command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon became the fatonrite object of study and 

° ^* e curious reader may see in Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclesias- 
tlc^ue, tom. xix. p» 1. c. 8.) how much the ote of the Syriac tod 
Egyptian language* wu still preserved. 

43 See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Arnmian. MarceHn. xxii. 16. 

* 01011 Cuom, 1. Irrvii. p. 1275.. The firttimtauct happened 
under the reign ofSeptimhw Severn!. 
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iaMteAJWr “if 

Rut AtLtleDtt «moiieui(iiit» of ^ Romans 
werelWt ieffered to interfere with their MOid • 
policy. .WSU« ;tl»J tretaowledged 

ttaSL; of the Greek,, they areerred-Ae dsg. 

nity of the Ltfio WW <f *»'$&*« T 
of ? the latter was iafcxibly maretaioed in the 

adminifltratioB,,of civil«3 well as notary P«Jj 

meat 45 . The two languages exercised at t 
same time their separate ju#ict‘W ^ughou 
the empire: the former, as $e natural idiom of 
science; the latter, as the legal dialect of pub- 
lic transactions. Those who ™ited letters with 
business were equally conversant with both ; and 
it was almost.impwible, in any province to find 
a Roman subject, qf a liberal education, who was 
at once a striger to the Greek and to the Latin 

4 g lf^as by such mstitutions that the nations of 
the empire insensibly melted away into the Ko- 
m an naL and people. But there still remained, 
in the centre of every province and of every 
family, an unhappy condition of men w o en- 
dured the weight, without sharing the benefi , 
of society. In the free states of antiquity, the 
domestic^ slaves were Uf^iwed to ta -.tan 
rigour of despotism. The .perfect se emen treatment 
the Roman empire was preceded by ages of vm- 
lence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the 

45 Set ValeiiiM Mwi® 0 ** t ii. c. J. n. 2. The Emperw Claudiu* 
"^oblblyin «ome public office Soetomu. tp.CUnd. c. 16. 
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>, , — ^^uucu «ic re- 

^ dairactiorr^ the most 
*be J^ost cruel treatment, ■ 
bp. t^c great Jaw of seJf- 
[b«n the principal nations of 

J.W , ^? re “nited ander the 

^&****~ * f6 ™S***p- 
~~~ mth mucM,» abundance, and the 

Rom^ wefe *e< 3 ace<h*atfa e milder but morete- 

fa^U^ t ^ d ^^PW***- 'In thrir eomeroo, 
famlkeg, -and particularly m their cottttry tstHt** 

i 

cootr^^u 

sasj ^rarr^ 

* *»I fear, *r» eoewrasod by the sense of 


slave to ^£*£ 5 * * dtachma < «nd a 

Lucn> ^|^, rp &£**”*. ‘W.dpUings.. IftuUnoh. in 

'"■19. Stt i '*"^k?** Hht; Flora., 
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his own interest. The progress Of manners was ac- CHAP, 
tolerated bythe virtue or policyo^the emperors ; t 
and by the edicts of ftadrian and 8ie Antonines, 
the protection of the laws' Was extended to the 
most abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of 
life and death over theisfethilf a power long exer- 
cised and often abused, Was* taken out of private 
hands, and reserved 'to thf ..magistrates alone^ 

The subterraneons prisons were abolished ; and, 
upon a just complaint of ittfgderable treatment, 
the injured slave obtained eitfilr his deliverance, 
or a less cruel master 80 . 

Hope, the best comfort of onr imperfect con- Enfran- 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave ; men 
and if he had any opportunity of rendering him- 
self either useful or agreeable, he might very 
naturally expect that the diligence aud fidelity 
of a few years - would be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of" freedom. The benevolence 
of the master" was im frequently prompted by 
the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, 
that the laws found it more necessary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse „and nudistinguish- 
ing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse 51 . It was a maxim of 
ancient jurisprudence, that a slave had not any 
country of his owij, he acquired with "his liberty 
an admission into the political society of which 
his patron was a member. *Fbe consequences 

50 See the Augustan Hittory, and a Dissertation of M. de B orig- 
in;, in the xxxvth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the 
Roman slaves. . 

C1 See another Dissertation of M. de Bungay, in thexxxviiih 
volume, on the Roman freedmen. 
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CHAP, of tbi« mariiB^atd^Iiate prostituted thfe privi- 
( legfea of fhA rjtewfeSt^^icxtjr po a ineata ~ittid c 'pro- 
miscuotw mtfttitddtL ISdine sealfonlblS 1 * ejfrisp- 
tions were therefore provided ; at^fj&thdnour- 
able distinction was confined to snch sllpea only 
as, for jnst tenses, md with the approbation of 
the magistrafe, Should receive a solemn and legal 
imanumission. Even" these tbosen freed men dby 
tained no more than the private rights of citi- 
zens, and : were porously excluded from civil 
or' iriilkary honoure. Whatever might he the 
merit or fortune of their sons, they likewise Were 
esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate ; nor 
were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated rill the third or fourth 
generation 52 . Without destroying the distinction 
of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and 
honours was presented, even to those whom pride 
and prejudice almost disdained to mini her among 
the hnthan species. : " v 

Numbers. It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves 
by a peculiar habit; 1 but 1 ' it was justly appre- 
hended that them might be some danger in 
acquainting them with their own numbers 53 . 
Without interpreting, in their ntmost strictness, 
the liberal appellations of legions and myriads’ 4 ; 

* Qrbii Rom*n- 1. i. c. 1 6. 124, &c. 

®€^eca de Clementii, 1. i. c. 24 . The original is much 
»tronger," w Quantum pericdum immiriefet si Bern noitri numerare 
nn ecepisserti.” 

** See T^liny ttiist Natuf. 1. ycudii.) Atheilfcni (Derp noso- 
phist. 1. vi. p. £72.) The latter boldly assert*, th^t he knew very 
many (ra^aroAXet) 'Romani Who possessed, oOt for HW, but ostenta- 
tion, ten and fcven twenty thousand slaves. 
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we maj : , venture to pronon^ce,- t^at. propor- • gHap. 
tion offlave^who were valued^ property, was 
mpre considerable than -that ofjprvants, who 
can, be computed oply aa W expence 55 , The 
youths-tjf a promising genius were instructed in 
the arts and sciences, and their price was ascer- 
tained by the degree of their - shill and talents . 
Almost every profession, either liberal or me-^ 
chanical, might be found in the household of aif- 
qpulent senator. The miners of pomp and 
sensuality were multiplied beyond the concep- 
tion of modern luxury 53 . It was more for the 
interest of the merchant or manufacturer to 
purchase, than to hire his workmen ; and in the 
country, slaves were employed as the cheapest 
and most laborious instruments of agriculture. 

To confirm’ the general observation, and to dis- 
play the multitude of slaves, , we .might allege a 
variety of particular, instances. It was disco- 
vered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four 
hundred slaves were maintained in a single palace 
of Rome 59 . The same number of fopr hun- 
dred belonged to an estate which an African 
widow, of a very private condition, resigned to 


« In Paris there are not more' thaa^.T&^Omestic? of event 
sort, and not h twelfth part of the inhabitants. M«»nge fteeherches 

sur la Population, p. 186. * - 

A learned slave sold for many bopdred pQOpda.sterhnjj : 
cos always , bred and taught them himself, Cornel. Nejxw >" 3. 

n Many pf the. .Roman physicians werp slate?- bee hr,,WH- 

dleton’s Dissertation and Defence. ‘ 

» Their rat^S and offices are very copiously enumerated by P>g- 


norius de SerrUt J * > 'Z ' j r » 

» Tacit. Annxb xiv. 4§. They all were executed. for not pro 

venting tbeir roaster's murder. 
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cWf>. her sod, whOst -ghc reserved for herself -ft touch 
v larger share ofitoer popctty ®°. Afreedmah, tm- 

‘der the reign of Augustus, lhot^h ;1 bfs fortctae 
had suffered great losses in the cml'Wa'rs,left be- 
hind him three thousand six hundred ^ke of 
oxen, two hundred and fifty thousand head of 
smaller cattle, and, what was almost mol tided in 
the description of cattle, four thousand one hun- 
dred and sixteen slaves 6l . 

Populous- The nuruber’ subjects who acknowledged 

ness of the , , r » r . ■ ,, c 

Roman the laws or Rome, or citizens, or provincials, 
empire. an( j Q f cannot now be fixed with such a 

degree of accuracy, as the importance of the 
object would deserve. We are informed, that 
when the emperor Claudius exercised the office 
of censor, he took an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, 
who, with the proportion ef women atod chil- 
dren, must have amounted to. about twenty 
millions Of 9ouls. The multitude 6f subjects of 
an inferior rank, was uncertain and fluctuating. 
Rut, after weighing with attention every circum- 
stance* tvhicli v conld : influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, "aborut twice as many provincials as 
there Were dozens, Of either sex, and of every 
age; and thi# the .skives were at least equal in 
Hunger to the fte^ ^inhabitants of the Roman 
worW^^ The total amount of this imperfect cal 
culation 'would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons; a degree of popiL- 

® Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548. Edit fteiphW* 

61 Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 xxxiii. 47 ■ * 
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latiou which, possibly exceeds that of modem ''ctlAA 
Europe,®*,; and forms the most numerous society 
that has ever been united,, pnder the, same system 

of government. * _ 

Domestic, peace and onion were the natural obedience 

consequences of the moderate and corapiehen- 
sive policy embraced; by the Romans. If we 
torn our eyes towards the •monarchies of Asia,;- 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and- 
weakness in the extremities^, the collection of 
the revenue, or the ad ministration of, justice, 
enforced by the presence of an army; hostile 
barbarians established in the heart of the coun- 
try, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of 
the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, 
though incapable of freedom. But the obedi- 
ence of, the Roman world, was uniform, volun- 
tary, and permanent The vanquished nations, 
blended into one i great people, resigned the 
hope, nay even the wish, of resummg their 
independence, and scarcely considered,., their 
own existence as distinct from the existence ot 
.Rome. The established authority of the em- 
perors pervaded without an effort the wi e 
extent of their dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the .banks of the 
Thames, or of the Nile, as., bn those of the ly- 


“ Compute twenty millions in Fiance, twerrty-two in 

four in -i* 

and Ireland, eight in Spun and Portal, ten ‘ f . 

European Russia, six in Poland, six m Greece and T-Ag h*. « 
Sweden three in Denmark and Norway, four in 

» «* “ a £; “ "" J 
and seven millions. See Voltaire, de Histone Generate. 
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ffe destined td.sdrtffe igain9t 
iJ ° , feefcivi!“ , l^6il6 : afe sel- 


Roman 

monu- 
- merits. 


dom required Ibe iKl^bf In 

tUia state of gehe^ the W Well 

as opulence both of tbef. prihce arid peojfte, wene 
devoted to improve < to adfWr thfe* Roman 
empire. 

Among the mnunflerable oibnnments of archie 
lecture constructed by the Romans/ how many 
have escaped the jjffetice of history, how few have 
resisted the lit^ger 6f time and barbarism ! And 
yet even the inaj[estic ruins that are still scattered 
over Italy ahd the provinces* would be sufficient 
to prove, that those countries were once the scat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve otir attention: 
but they are rendered more interesting, by two 
important circumstances, which connect the agree- 
able Ijjistory of the arts, with' the mOVe tiseful bis- 
tory human manners. Many bf those works 
were erected at private eipence, and almost all 
were intended ^or public benefit. 

Many of ' It Is natural to suppose that the greatest num- 
c/atpO- bef, as well as the most considerable of the Ro- 
vateex- man edifices, wdfe raised by tbe emperors, who 

pence. * ; . , "OV, J i 

possessed, so npbouhded a command both of men 
and money. /AugumJS was accttstomed to boast 
that jbe bad found bis capital of brick, and that 
be hind i£ft # of nairirfe 64 . Tbe sfaict oectmotny 

The'ttrttfito of Agrippa, 
1 empire. 

UUCIUU. UJ m^l3L. U io . ^.UgUSlUO UUU» lUiHIJilC the temple 
and forum 0 f Mare Xvenger -> the temple of Jupfltt I’onaDS in the 
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OF THE ROMANJppip- 
ofV<*to*8ien was the spurw'of l^ainagnificence/ Chap. 

The V 1? hT 

nos. - The OThl>? moBomeiits jtfh which Ha- 
driaa adorned ever^vi^oftfae empire, were 
executed not only hr bis orders, T»t under bis 
immediate inspection. He Was himself an artist ; 
and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the 
•lory of the monarch. They were encouraged 
by the Antonines, as they contributed to the 
happiness of the people, gut if the emperors 
were the first, they were nttf&he only architects 
of their dominions. Their example was univer- 
sally imitated by their principal subjects who 
were not afraid of declaring to the world that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accom- 
plish, the noblest ‘undertakings. Scarcely lia 
die proud-atructure of the Coliseum been dedi- 
cated at Home,' before the edifices, of a smaller 
scale indeed, but of the same design and mate- 

rial^ were epectedfor: the use and atAe expence 

of the cities of Capua and Verona . The m 
scription of the stupendous bridge of Alcarttara 
attests that it was thrown. .'over theTagn, by the 
contribution of a few Lusitaman communities 
When Pliny was entrusted with the governmen 
of fitithynia and Pontus, wovineee by no means 
the. richest or most considerable of the empire, 
he; fppnd the cities within his jurisdiction striving 

u See A oiirat*, !• 1V * P 
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4F te ' af 

Rome jand jJbqiprQvinqii 4«|<ftani$it ^^anona 
juid glmpst ap obligatipn.to^adcuTithe splendor *H, 
tjieir ige^mtcotintry ; and tfie infloenpe.of fashion 
vtfttf ^r^pratJ^sp^Jfed the-want of taste or geoe- 
rowtj^^loKAg a^otowd of these private, bene- 
'"we maj select Herodes Atticus, an Athe- 
nian citizen, who lived in the age of the Antonines. 
Whatever might be ‘the motive of his conduct, his 


magnificence would have been worthy of. the 
greatest. kings. ' 


Example * ,ie fanuly of Herod, at least after it had. been 

of Herodes favoured by fortune, was lineally descended from 
Atticus. - \ . _ . __ B J 

Limon and Miltiades^ Xh^us and C^crops, 
ASacns .gnd Jupiter. ( Bn^the posterity of- so 
many gods and- heroes was fallen into the most 
alyefctst^; His grandfather had suffered by the 
haijj^of, justice-, and Julius Atticus, his father, 
must tiaye epdedbis life in poverty and contempt, 
had he, pot dis?nyured anjmmense treasure buried 
un ,d$ r an old j^ps^ythe, Ust remains of his pa- 
tri^pny. A^rd!^^ the rigqpr of law, the 
e h*IOT mi gfc bave «s^«nd bis claim, and the 


“ Set the xth! to6k of Pliny 1 * epistles. He njentiaos tfiW fellow- ' 
ingworka, carried on ■at the tipenceof the cities. 'At Nicomedia, a 
new fegum, an 4tju«%t,^d a canal,^ UB&wdW by at 

Nice, & Gymoayi^yjir^thgatre, dott near 

ninety thousand pound#* baths at Prmp, *n 

aqueduct of sixteen miles in length, foe t^u#e pflSinopc. 




wr- ,-^V'Vo or f v ; 

tuifEft^ 


$>%>**£■/ CHit. 

throne/ 1 ^ ’ 
bonimanclftl 
ifee present of for- 

i ‘ stiH 1 insisted , 1 that 

* r 


w#r r % r 

tte tteiisure-'w&B 7 tob ' Considerable for 'a subject, 
iffld tliflt^be koW' not hoW ? to’ t«e it. Abuse it, 
then," ‘replied the monarch, with* a good-natnred 
peevishness ; ' for it ft your;« w . Many teill 
be of opinion, that Atticns^werally ' obeyed thd 
emperor’s last instructions' 1 ; since be expended 
the greatest part of his fortune, which was mnch 
increased by an advantageous marriage, in the 
service of the public. He had obtained for his 
son Herod, the prefecture of the free cities of 
Asia; and ’the young magistrate, observing that 
the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with water, obtained from the munificence of 
Hadrian, three ftdndted myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred ' thousand pounds) for the 
construction of a new aqueduct. But in the 
exeCtrtion of the work,' the charge amounted 
to tnote than double the estimate, and the 
officers of the- revenue began to tiiurmur, 
till the generous Atticur' silehited their com- 
plaints, by requesting 1 tfttf; he 'Might be per- 
mitted to take npon himself the whole additiona 


ee 


expgnce 

« Hadrian after**** Wade a 

divided all wiBrne-troWbetwe^-the rigtiftef prepertt-and that of 
discovery. HiBt.AmmsVp. V. 

* Philostnu iO Vit.-9oplnst. ), ti. p. 648. 
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4haP. The Gnpe $gjl bad 

t , been invited «*«- 
Hisrepu- cation of young.Hered. Their , ptipil soon ,be- 
tation - came a celebrated -^ratof, fdw#j#g ^^Sse- 
less rhetoric of that, age, whic^'^op^uig., itself 
to the schools, .disdained ta tdsit ^er^he Forum 
or the Senate. He was honoured with the con- 
sulship at Rome; bat the greatest, part of hi9 life 
was spent in a philosophic retirement at Athens, 
and his adjacent^Jlas; perpetually surrounded 
by sophists, whoScknowledged, without reluc- 
tance, the superiority of a rich and generous 
rival®. The monuments of his genius have 
perished ; some considerably ruins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence : modem 
travellers have measured the remains of the sta- 
dium which he constructed at Athens. .It was 
six hundred feet in length, built entirely of 
white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod , was president of the Athenian 
games. T° the Memory of his wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a theatre, 'scarcely to . £ be paralleled 
in the. empire ; no wood . except cedar, very curi- 
ously carved, . ffas employed in upy part of the 
building. T^,'pde8& v designed by Pericles for 
musical perty*^® the rehearsal of new 
tragedies, Itnijbeen a^tjpphv of the victory of the 
arts ’ over, barbaric greatness ; as the timbers 
employed in the . construction consisted chiefly 

of the-mast*' 1 df-fbe Persian' yMS*kr,r Notwith- 

■ ■ « " v 

“ Auluj GeWm< te Nett.' Attic, 'L^iVtriwu- 10 - XIX - 1 2 - 
Philostrat. p. 534. 
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standing the repairs beefdwftff on • that ancieny CHAP, 
edifice by ft lribg of Cappftdocia, it was again 
fallen to decay. Herod , *estt>red 'its ancient 
beauty and magfffitence. Nor was the liberality 
of that illustrious citizen dohfined to the walls of 
Athens. The most splendid ornaments bestowed 
oh the temple of Neptune in the Isthmus, a theatre 
at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther- 
mopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusium # in Italy, 
were insufficient to exhaust^ treasures. The 
people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, Bceotia, and 
Peloponnesus, experienced his favours ; and many 
inscriptions oF the cities of Greece and Asia 
gratefully style Herodes Atticus their patron and 
benefactor 76 . 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, Monof 
the modest simplicity of private houses an- man m o. 
nounced the equal condition of freedom; whilst for public 
the sovereignty of the people was represented .« . 
in the majestic edifices designed to the, public lres . a n Ue . 
use 71 ; nor was this republican spirit totally ex-^ 01 ’- c - 
tmguished by the introduction of wealth and 
monarchy. It was in works of national honour 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the em- 
perors affected to display their magnificence. 

The golden palace of N*hv excited a just in- 
dignation, but the vast es&nt of ground which 
had been usurped by Ms selfish luxury, was 


: * See PhfeWfiW 1- Pantos l <■ •? ^ «■ 

The We of HeKxUvmf the xnth volume 'tf the Menwirt of the 

"< s ““ 

Graciae, p. 8. inter Geographos Minors, edit. Hudaon. 
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Gil ap. 'more nobly filled ?tjndef the succeeding, reigns by 
ihe Coliseum,' the baths of TitU9, the Claudian 
portico, aud the temples dedicated*to the goddess 
of Peace, and to the genius of Jj^me 72 * These 
monuments of architecture, the of the 

Roman people, were adorned with the most beau- 
tiful productions of Grecian painting and sculp- 
ture ; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious 
library was open to the curiosity of the learned. 
At a small distanc^frorn thence was situated the 
Forum of Trajan. rr it was surrounded by a lofty 
portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into which 
four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious 
entrance: in the centre arose a column of marble. 

f * 

whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, de- 
noted the elevation of the hill that had been cut 
away. This column, which still subsists in its 
ancient beauty, exhibited an exact representa- 
tion of the Dacian victo.ies of its founder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the story of his own 
campaigns, and by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself to 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar- 
ters of the capital, .and all the provinces of the 
empire, were embellished by the same liberal spirit 
of public magqifice^t^ t #nd were filled with am- 
phitheatres, the^tresi^f^rplss, . porticos, triumphal 

** Ifchatua deKoma l.Tri. c. 4 , 5 ,' 6 . Nardhif Tlonia 

Aatica, kiii. description ofiwfctiauiRome, 1 

by BernariuatOrMj^ipa,^ oGwhich i obtained a copy 

from the library of the Canon rticardi at Florence . 1 Two celebrated 
p^turei of TioraxiUij^i^ x^Protoger^ aje n^iifine^ hj? Fbnjh as 
in the Tfflsople of P«ct j^and the Lao<^Qn in the baths 

of Titub, 
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arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously condo -f CHAP, 
cive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures 
of the meanest citizen. Tte last mentioned of 
those edifices Reserve our peculiar attention. 

The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity ol the 
execution, and the uses to which they were sub- 
servient, rank the aqueducts among the noblest 
monuments of Roman gerflns and power. 1 e 
aquedncts of the capital claim a just pre-eminence ; 
but the curious traveller, who, without the light 
of history, should examine those of Spoleto, o 
Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally con- 
clude, that those provincial towns had former y 
been the residence of some potent monarch, ihe 
solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, ant 
even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of Ires 1 


73 

We have compoted the inhabitant., and con- 
templated the pnblic work, of the Roman 
Dire. The observation of the number and gr lMU- 

ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, r>rc. 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances rela- 
tive to that subject, without, forgetting, however, 
that from the vanjty of nations and t e P° ve 7 
of language, the vague appellation of u y 
been indifferently bestowed on. Rome an u P® n 
Laurenfum. I. Ancknt Italy is said to have cbtf- in < y 

Rome. 
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cilAP. tamed eleven imsdred and pinety-sev^j chies* 

/ and for whatsoever ;*er» of antiquity: the ■ expres- 
sion might he iptenlad 74 , there is not a$y reason 
to believe thecouotrytess populous in the a®fefd 
the Anto'nines, than in that of Romohig, The 
petty states of Latinm were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whose anperiop-Jh* 
flnenee they had been attracted. Those parts of 
Italy which 1 have so long languished under the 
lazy tyranny of p^ssts and viceroys, had been 
afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
war ; and the first symptoms of decay, which they 
experienced, were amply compensated by the 
rapid improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The 
splendor of Verona may be traced in its remains ; 
yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquiieia or 
Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. The spirit of 
improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gra- 


Gaul and 
Spain. 


dually cleared away to open a free space for con- 
venient and elegant habitations. York was the 
seat of government ; London was already en- 
riched by commerce;' and Bath was celebrated 
for the salatary effects of its medicinal waters. 
Gaul could boast of her twelve hundred cities 75 ; 


and though, i^.the parts, many of them, 

without excepting itself,, were little more 

than the ru^and imperfect townships qCjpl ri*isg 
people; the southern provinces imitated^, the 

74 ilian^Hist. V^r- U^sl'c. J6. 'Hf time of Alex- 
ander Schema. Bij^t o th f £ $ 1; ^ . 

75 Joteph. de Belt. H id. ii. l6- T^e 13 men- 

tioned, and should be received with a degree drlatitude. 
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wealth art .taga™ of My"- ! Many -o« rtw, chap. 
eitiea of Gaul, Marseilles, Arif*, Nisraes, 
bonne, Tbodlonae, Bonriwii, Aotan, Vienna, 

Iw, Langreo, and :1V™, whote anetent eon- 

dWon might Wain an nual, and perhaps ad- 
vantageous comp^o*^ their present state. 

With tegard to 

a nrovkjee J _and__^3__decRBed_ as__a__king^o^ 
E^anstedby the tbuse of her strength, y 
America, and by superstitid&ber pnde might 
possibly be confounded, if required sue 
list of three hundred and sixty cities, as T 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian . 

Ill Three hundred African cities had^ once 

acknowledged the authority of Carthage nor 

is it likely that their numbers diminished under 
the administration of the emperors : Carthage 
itself rose with new splendor from its ^ 
and that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth 
soon recovered all the advantages which car. 
be separated from independent ’ sovereign y. 

IV . The provinces of the east present the con 
treat of Roman magnificence with Tnrkis ar 
Him The ruins of antiquity scattered over 

uncultivated fields, and ascribed by 
to the power of magic, scarcely afford a she _ 
o the ^oppressed .peasant ^ wandering 5 Ar£ 
Under the reign of the nars, the proper Asia 

* PHn. Hiat. Natur. iii. 3. . Kt ^ s authentic 

LoftheeVikN ^^ly d^TfguisW. 

i* Straboa. Geograpk 1- XV1U P‘ 1189 ' 
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CHAP.\aloBe contabigtFAji** hundred popolofas cities 70 , 
]I - enriched with gifts of nAttH^^^oraed 

with all the refiSwaeats of aftv^sEItfrtSS cities 
of Asia had once disputed the hooo*r »f <te#- 
eating a' temple to Tiberius, and tbeirWipective 
merits were examined by the senate 80 . Four 
of them were immediately rejected as*traeqd&i 
to the harden ; anti among these was Lao- 
dicea, who9e splendor is still displayed in its 
ruins Laodic^Sf collected a very consider- 
able revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had 
received, a little before the contest, a legacy 
of above four hundred thousand pounds by 
the testament of a -generous citizen 82 . If such 
was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth of those cities, whose (flfri® ap- 
peared preferable, and particularly of Pergamu#, 
of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long dis- 
puted with each other the titular primacy of 

" J«eph. de Belt. Jud. ii. 16 . Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist. 1. Li. 
p. 54S. Edit Olear. 

» Tacit. Aunah iv. 55. I have taken some paius in consulting 
and comparing modern traveliera, ’afttb regard to the fate of those 
eleven Okie* of Asia v seven or m^^rare. totally destroyed, Hypape, 
Tralles, taodicea,, Ilium, Halitaraataua, Miletus, Epha*ue, and we 
may add Sards*. Of,*l»e#ta*niog three, Pergamus is a straggling 
village of two of three thotuend inhabitants: Magnesia, under the 
nam e, of Gnrel-taasar, a. town of some consequence ; and,S«ayn**»,a 
gimt city,' petted by an hundred thousand-sunk- 1 Bt)t eten .at 
Smyrna, while the FrarduJ^ inBmt«i»ed comnutro*. the Tarts 
have mined the artj. ^ . , , fiSA- ■ 

■ dee a very gpgtffph pleasingimy j jg y rtw at Lao- 

dtcea, io 

*- Strabo* 1. p ^£66. I4c hod studiei^ T ra jlw r 
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Asia' 131 ' papitala of Syria *od Egypt held a CHAP. 
*tiH a n^n ySialc in the eatpiic Antioch and , ^ . 

Alexandria looked down wiifrdudaift on a crowd 
of-dOpeodoat cities'*, and yielded, with reluctance, 
to the majesty of Rome itself. 

All three cities tc#* connected with each other, Roman 
and with the capital, by the public highways, ’ 
which, ireuing from the Forum of Rome, traversed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the e*|f)ire. If we care- 
fully trace the distance from the wall of Aotoniuus 
to Rome, and from theuce to, Jerusalem, it will be 
found that the great chain of communication, from 
the north-wesftd th e soutTt-east poin t dCtbelcm- 
pfre, was drawn out to the length of fou r thous and 
amTcighty Kotnan nulee^. ’Ihe publTTroads were 
accurately divided by Sile-stones, and ran in a di- 
rect line from one city to another, with very little 


0 See a Dissertation of M. de Bore, Mem. de l'Acadtmie, tom. 
xviii. Aristides pronounced an oration which is still extant, to re- 
commend concord to the rival cities. , 

St The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted 
to seven millions and a half (Joseph.de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.). Under the 
military government of the Matnalokes, Syria was supposed to con- 
tain sixty thouaand villages (Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. e. 20.) 

“ The following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the 
direction of the road, and of the distance between the principal towns. 
1. From the wall of Antoninus to York, **S Roman mile*. If. Lon- 
don 227* III. Rhntupia- hr Sandwich 67. IV. The navigation to 
Boulogne AS. V. Rheima 17*. VI. Lynns 330. VII. Milan 
32*. VIII. Rome 420. IX. Bromtesium 360. X. The navig*. 
lion « DymchUsm 40. XI. Byxantinin 7li- XII. Aocyra 283. 
XIIL Tanns 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre 452. XVI. J<* 
nMatam 168. fa ll 40*0 Roman, or 3T40 KrigUah miles. «ee the 
Itinera rlea pWbtohed by- 1 Wessdfcg, h» annotation* ;’-Gok and 
Stukeley for Britain, and M. d’Awifc for G*ul and Ijly. 
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tHxr. respect fortbe obstacles either of natureorprivate 

i ^ m i ~ . . .. — f . ~ -j Aiwi bold 


_ y . property. Mopnpdpa were p^rfor^e^ .and b ol 
* ych<^ ,tVoym' WerAtte ra F^ 
stream s'* 3 . i'fae. middle partof rais^ 

eduito a terrace whicbcommanded .the adjacent 
country, consisted of seve?ff strata pf sand, grave], 
and cement, and was paved with large atone^, of 
in some places, near the capital, with granite , 
^uch,.was,tbe solid construction pLth fiilfliaflft 
hi ghways, whose. jjjffin ness has not entirely yielded 
to .the effort of fifteen centuries. They united the 
Sheets of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse; but their prim ary , ob- 
ject had been to facilitate the. marches of the 
legions ; nor was any country .considered as cqpjp 
j^jy . subdued, til], it bad^ipepn rendered, jn 
allats.jpar^s, perviqus to thq aups and,ant^prity, 
Posts. of^e. conqueror. The advantage of rpceivipg, 
thp.^ar^^ntelligepcc, , apd. of conveying their 
yr^hjjicejerity,. induced the emperors to 
establish, throughput their extensive dominions, 

osts 1 ^ . Houses .yvere 


^ institution of. 

eyery , } ^^eT'ei«^d* a M^ , distance, only, .of 
fiyn'.pr ;, ( ^ach th.ea^yvas constaptly 

provided with forty horses, and by the help of 
these* relays,* it w» easy^Ho SHavel an hondred 


i.io*. 4*<>siriv j»h£> A yjh,tk), 

.hoc 

n BergiSTflistoirk detgmKb ChwtiiMde I'&m^BMAMaJhic 
'* w Pro^f.Wik'mt. AfcaBt, ^. 5# 

ChemLni, 1. iv. Codex Theodoaian. 1. riiu tit v. 

563. with Gpdrffb^* leiitied wintnchuSt^? 
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miles in a day along the Roman toads®. The CHAP, 
use of the was allowed to those who claimed 
it by ari Tttpfetial mandate ; but though originally 
intended for the public service, it was sometimes 
indulged to the hnsitiess or conveniency of private 
dtizens* Nor wW tb£ communication of the Nariga- 
Roman empire less free and open by sea than it 
was'W-laod: 

inclosed the Mediterranean: and Italy, m the 
shap2*^ir^ TnVnrenTe promoni&ry, advanced into 
the midst of that great lake. The.coast^ofltalj. 
are, in general, destitute of safe harboprs ; but 
human ' fn^nstrytiiad corrected Ithe deficiencies of 
nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, in par- 
ticular, situate at the mouth' of the Tyber, and 
formed by tjie emperor Claudius, was an useful 
monument of Roman greatness 91 . From this 
port, which was only' sixteen miles from the capi- 
tal, a favourable breeze frequently carried vessels 
in seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in 
nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt**. 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation improve 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power of agricul . 
RpmC was attended with' some beneficial conse- — 


« j n tbe time of Theodosiu*, Cemim, » magnuat* <rf higH 
rank, went post from Antioch to Constantinople. He begjsn h» 

rrsEX* izs* »sw-. 

«_ Liiante* OafcWii- a ad the ItiKrmM, * . 

- Pliny though a favourite and a minister, made an apcfag? for 
7 ‘ f n 1051 ^pent business. | Eput. 


1' /V' . . 1 .. nnnil. r.hemins. 
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€ftAP. qnences to mankuid; and the same freedom of 
^^intercourse whiclMatended tiptoes, diffused 
in thewest- likewise the improvements, of social life. In the 
tries^f the mote remote ages of antiquity, the World was 
empire. nne q na lly divided. The east was in the imme- 
morial possession of arbi and luxury ; whilst the 
west was Inhabited by rude and warlike barba- 
rians, who either 'disdained agriculture, or to 
whom it Was totally unknown. Under the pro- 
tection of an established government, the pro- 
ductions of happier climates, and the industry of 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduced 
into the western countries of Europe ; and the 
natives were encouraged, by an open and pro- 
fitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well 
as to improve the latter. It would be almost 
impossible to enumerate all the articles, either of 
the animal or the vegetable reign, which were 
successively imported into Europe, from Asia and 
Egypt 9 ’; but it will not be unworthy of the dig- 
nity, and much less of the utility, of an his- 
torical work, slightly to touch on a few of the 
Introduc- principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the 
tion of. herbs, and the faite/that grow in ^flai^ir opean 
rmt ‘’ c ' ^afdeniT are of foreign extractio n, which, in many 
cas«ris~Bettiayed even tjy their names : the apple 
was a native of Italy, and when the Romans bad 
tasted the richer flavonr of the apricot, the peach, 
the ' pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, 
they, contented themselves with applying ’ter -All 

a ‘ Jt is not improbable that the Greeks bad Pbosoicant intro- 
duced some new arts and productions irttb'itle Jjeigbtiotirbood of 
Marseille* and Grades. 
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these new fruits the common denomination of CHAP* 
apple, discriminating them from, each other by 
the additional epithet of their country. 2. In 
the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the 
island of Sicily, and lhost probably in the adja- 
cent continent ; but it was not improved by the 
skill, noj did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
taste, of the savage inhabitants 34 . A thousand 
years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the 
fourscore most generons and|-celebrated wines, 
more than two thirds were produced from her 
soil 95 . The blessing was span communicated to 
the Narbonnese province of Gaul ; but so intense 
Vas the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible 
to ripen the grape9 in those parts of Gaul 96 . 

This difficult however, was gradually van- 
quished; and there is some reason to believe, 
that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the 
age of the Antonines 97 . 3. The olive, in the The olive, 
western world, followed the progress of peace, 
of which it was considered as the symbol. Twf 
centuries after the foundation of Rome, both 
Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful 
plant ; it was naturalized in those countries ; and 

M See Homef OdysS. 1. ix. v, 338. , 

" Plin. Hist. Nator. ], xiv. 

16 Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 223. The intense cold of a Gallic 
winter was almost proverbial among the ancients. ‘ ~ 

the beginning of the rith century* the orator Eu morons 
(Panegyric. Veter* viii. 6. edit. Dolphin.) |peakf of the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the fast 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arcbrignus 
is suppottd by M. d^Anville to be the district of Beaune, celebrated, 
even at present, for one of the first growths of Burgundy* 
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CHAP, at length carried’ into the heart of Spain and 
n ' Gaul. The timed 1 ertfers of the ancients, that it 
required a certain degree of heat; and coold only 
flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea,- -were in*- 
sensibly exploded - by industry and experience 31 . 
Flax. 4 . The cultivation of flax was transported from 
Egypt to Gauli and enriched die whole t country, 
boweter it might impoverish the-particnlar lands 
Artificial on vdM> it was sown". 5. The use of artificial 
grass. grasses betikme fctpiliar to the farmers both of 
Italy and the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media 100 . 
The assured supply of wholesome and plentiful 

food for the cattle during winter, multiplied th£ 
number of the* flocks and herds, which in then- 
turn contributed to the fertility hf the soil; To all 
these improvements may be added an assiduous at- 
tention to mines and fisheries, which, by employ- 
ing ^multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase 
the pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of the 
General poor. The elegant treatiieof Columelladeseribes 
plenty. Advanced state of the Spanish husbandry, 

under the reign of Tiberius-* and- it may be ’ ob- 
served, that those famipet, which bo frequency 
afflicted the infant republic, were' seldom or never 
experienced) by tbe exterwive empire of Rome. 
The^aocident&l sesuteityv in any single province, 
ms- immediately relieved by the plenty of its 
meye fidrtu naf e neighbours.-- 


* Flaw JitoiNdcuiH. **v 

f ... „ - 

See the agreeable Ewayi ' on Agri^ltare^hy Mr. Hartc. iri 
Kii^ecttd'dfihaftte 'andfAta aW fcWe'rtfs kid 
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Agriculture is tbe foundation of m^oufafc- 
tures ; stneetctbe productions of - nature are tbe 
pwteNafa of -art. Under tbe Roman empire, the g* £ 
labour of an industrious and ingenious people 

Was- variously, but incessantly employed, in the 

aervice of the rich. In their dress, tbeir table, 
their houses, and their furniture, the favourites 
of fortune united every refinement of convenv 
ency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever 
coold soothe their pride, or gsatify their sensua- 
lity. Such refinements, under the odious name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned by the 
moTJ of every age ; and it might perhaps be 
more conducive to tbe virtue, as well as hap- 
piness, of mankind, if all pressed the necessa- 
ries, and. none the superfluities, of life. Butin 
the present' imperfect condition of society, lux- 
ury, though it may proceed from vice or tolly, 
aserns *o ; be the only means that ca “ cor ^ t ^ 
unequal distribution of property. The dihgent 
mechanic, and the skilful artist, who have ob- 
tained no share ia the division of the efrrth, re- 
vive a voluntary tax -fro* the possessors of land; 
and the latter are prompted, by a sense of mer- 
est, to improve those estates, with whose F ote 

they may purchase additional pleasure. This 

felt in evwy..«cVty, ''' t V”°The ~o- 

diffusive energy in the, Rom*B P* 

vinces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
luxury had not insensibly rcstortd to the judos- 

S 'I* ■«»' " b,ch w<aie 
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from them by tb§ jytBp and authority of , Rome. 
As long as the '^c^|^ie§ f /vas c<^&^ within 
the bounds of the egfcpire^ii inipff#sed>tfce poli- 
tical machine* with a o^activity, and 

its consequences, sometime^.bfflieficial, could never 
become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine laxary within 
the limits of an empire. The most remote 
countries of ' tfre ancient world were ransacked to 
anpply the t pompon d delicacy of Rome. The 
forest of Scythia Afforded some valuable furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to tbe Danube; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which" they received' 
in exchange for so useless a commodity 101 . There 
was a considerable demand for Babylonian car- 
pets, and other manufactures of th& East ; but 
the most important and unpopular branch of 
foreign trade was carried on with Arabia v and 
India. Every year, about the time the sjyjfr* 
mer solstice, a fleet of hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed frpmJMyos-hormos, a port of Egypt, 
on tbe Red Sea. By tbe periodical assistance of 
the Mop^opns, they travelled* the ocean in about 
forty days, Th$ coast of Malabar, or the island 
of Ceylon. 103 ,, was th& nsq&l term of their navi- 
gation, and it was ’ in those markets that the 
L 1 ^ 

101 Tacit. Germania, c, 45, -Pliu* Hist. Nat, xxxriii. 11. The 
latter observed/ with same'^fertnour, that evlta ftyhion ha<J hot yet 
foudd out the user of atafctr. 1 'Nero seat 'a Romah Vnight tb purchase 
great quantities phi t^here ft was produced j the coast of 

modem PrwMfcr^V^-* «■ O ■■ - * 

m CaUtiJTahi^hntfl^Rie Rbthaid, and SferCndlb by the Arabs. 
It wa* discover under the reign of Claudlus/and gradually became 
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merchants from the more remote countries of CHa£. 
Asia expected their arrival. The return of the 
fleet of Egypt was fixed to the nlonths of De- * 
camber or January;, end as soon a9 their rich 
cargo had been transported on the backs of 
camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had 
descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the 
empire 103 . The objects of oriental traffic were 
splendid and trifling ; silk, a jpound of which was 
esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold 104 ; precious stones, among which the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond 103 ; and 
a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit ; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expence of the pub- 
lic. As the natives of Arabia and India Were Gold and 
contented with the productions and manufactures 8llver ‘ 
of their own country, silver, *on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal,’ if not the only instru- 
ment of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, that, in the pur- 
suit of female ornaments, the wealth of the state 

103 Plin. Hiat. Natur/ 1. vi. Strabo,' 1, xvii. 

llH Hiat. August, p. 2S4. A silk garment wai considered as an 
ornament to a woman*. bat as a disgrace ta a wan. 

» The tiro gpest pe*d fisheries were rite same as a£ present, Or- 
mui and Cape Comorin. As nell as we on compare ajscient wish 
modern geography, Home was supplied with di am o nds from the 
qiip* <tf Jumdfmrrin Bengal* which i» dmcribod i* tW Voy^eade 
Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281 . 
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CfkAP. was- irrecoverably £iven away to foreign aod hos- 
tile nations 10 6 . The annual loss is computed, 

' by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious tem- 
per, at upwards of eighfc hurah'ed ; thouBtfnd 
pounds sterling 107 . Such wis the style ofdis- 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of ap- 
proaching poverty. And yet, if we Compaq the 
proportion between gold and silver, as it stood in 
the time of JPliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of- Constantine, w^ shall discover within that 
period a very considerable increase 108 . There is 
not the least reason to suppose that gold was 
become mare scarce ; it is therefore evident that 
silver was grown more common.; that whatever 
might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian 
exports, they were far from exhausting the wealth 
of the Roman world; and thdt the produce of 
the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prosperous slate of the empire 
was warmly felt, and houestly confessed, by. the 
General pro^nrials as well as Romtos. “They acknow- 
feiicity. “ ledged that the true principles of social life, 
“ laws, agriculture* find science, which had been 
" first invented byjthctjwisdom of Athens, were 
“ now firmly establifhed by the power of Rome, 

106 Tafcit Annal. ili. 5£.'^K } a spafceh of Tiberius. 

107 Pliru Hist Natur. xiiHa* In auotfcerjtewlw compote* Iwlf 
that sum ; Quingende9 H. S. for In(3ia ^elusive of 

108 The proportion, which wa* 1 to 10, afid l2j, rose to 14-J-, the 
legal regulation of LCowttttme. So# Arhttftoaof ft Table* ancient 
Coins, c. 5. 
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w under whose auspicious influence the fiercest 
“ barbarians were united by an equal govern- 
“ ment and common language. They affirm, 

“ that with the improvement of arts, the human 
iC species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 
“ the increasing splendour of the cities, the 
“ beautiful face of the country, cultivated and 
u adorned like an immense? garden ; and the long 
“ festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so 
u many nations, forgetful of their ancient ani- 
<c mosities, and delivered from the apprehension 
“ of future danger 100 . Whatever suspicions may 
be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama- 
tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, 
the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to 
historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of eon- Decline of 

^ m -ji courage; 

teinporan© shouldaisco vermin the public felicity 
TESTrtfent^u ses bf decay and" corruption. This 
long^peaceTand the uniform govemmenj; of the 
Romans, int^aduced a alow and secret ]4oi£on into 
the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were 
gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even the military 
spirit evaporated. The natives tf Europe were 
brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illy- 
ricum, supplied the legions irith excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real streogth of the monarchy. 

Their personal ± valour remained, but they no 
longer possessed^ that public courage, which is 
nourished by the love of independence, the sense of 

m A«H»g many other pas*ges, •« Pliny (Hkt. Nataf.Hi. 5.), 

Aristides (de Urbc RomA), and Tcftullian (tie AnipA, c. SO0- 
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ejlxp. national honour, the presence of danger, and the 
habit of command. They received laws and 
Y_ ’ governors from the will of ‘their sovereign, and 
trusted for their defence to a meroenary army. The 
posterity of their boldest leaders was contented 
with the rank of citizens and subjects. The most 
aspiring spirits resorted to the court or sfaawlaid 
of the emperors; and .the deserted pro vincefl^ de- 
prived of political strength or union, insensibly 
sunk int^ the languid- indifference of private life, 
of genius. The love of letters, almost inseparable from 

peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, who were 
themselves men ofjearning and cariosity. It was 
diffused over the whole extent of their empire ; the 
most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a 
taste for rhetoric ; Homer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube; and the most liberal rewards sought 
out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit 110 . 
The sciences of physic and astronqjpy were suo 


>» Herodes Atticus gave tlrt tophist Polemo above eight thousand 
pounds for three dedimatiNtt; Set Fhiloitrat. 1. L p. 5S8. The 
AntoniueJ founded a school »t Athens, in which professors of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, politic^ end the four p«t sects of philosophy were 
maintained at iht public etpsnce for the instruction ofyouth. The 
•alary of a philoaOpher^Mteathomeod drachms, between three and 
four hundred pounds^ year, v $i^ptlar establishments were formed in 
theother great cities of the tahptre. See LuciaD in Eunuch, tom. ii. 
p. 35^. edit. Reitz. Phifiwit. 1. ii. p. 566. Hist. August, p. 21. 
Dion Catoins/I. Ixxi. p, 11955 - Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, 
which in every line betrays Hi own dtappoinfipeirt and envy, is 
obliged, however, to say, 

— 0 Juvenes, circumspicit et agitat voi; 

Materiaatque sifci Ducit induJgentia qtatrit. 

Satitwi 20. 
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cessfully cultivated by the Greeks ; the observa- €hAp. 
tions of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their dis- 
coveries and corrected their errors ; but if we 
except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence 
passed away without having produced a single 
writer. of original genius, or who excelled in the 
art# of elegant composition. The authority of 
Rato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still 
reigned in the schools ; and their systems, trans- 
mitted with blind deference from one generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generous 
attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 
poets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like 
their own, inspired only cold and servile imita- 
tions : or if any ventured to deviate from those 
models, they deviated at the same time from good 
sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
youthful vigour of the imagination, after a long 
repose, national emulation, a new religion, new 
languages, and a new worW, called forth the 
genius of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, 
trained by an uniform artificial foreign education, 
were engaged in a very unequal Competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their ge- 
nuine feelings in^their native tongue, had already 
occupied every place of honour. The name of 
Poet was almost forgotten ; that of Orator was 
usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of 
compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of 
learning, and the decline of genius was soon fol- 
lowed by the corruption of taste. 
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the decline and fall 


CHAP. 

II. 



racy. 


The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, 
preserved the spirit of an^nt Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, 
which debased their sentiments, enervated their 
courage, and depressed their talents. “ In the 
“ same manner," says he, “ as some children^ ways 
“ remain pygmies, whbse infant limbs have been 
u too closely confined ; thus our tender minds, 
“ fettered byjrhe p| y ia dices”an d habits of a Just 
“ servitude, are ona hle to expand t hemselves, or 
“ to attain th at well -proportioned greatness which 
“ we a^re1jn t£^ ^ a 

‘‘ popolargovernment, wrote with the same free- 
“ domaTthe^' acted" 1 . " u ^This diminutive stature 
of man^{n37» we pursue the metaphor, was daily 
sinking below the old standard, and t]ie Roman 
world Was indeed peopled by a race of pygmies ; 


when the fierce giants of the north broke io, and 
mended /the puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedom ; 'and after the revolution of ten 


centuries, freedom' became the happy parent of 
taste and science. ' 


m LongtO.^eSufenf; c. 43. p. S2& edit. Toll. Here too tre 
may say of Longtnu9, “ his.own example Wfcifcthens all bw law.” 
Instead of prttfjQiiiig his sentiments with a manly boldness, he in- 
sinuates them m&i the guarded caution; puts them into the 
mouth of’i + frfe*d, *nd, wlar as we can collect from a corrupted 
tc*t> makes s shew of them himself. 
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Of the Constitution of the Roman Empire, in the 
Age of the Antonmes. 

The obvious definition of. a monarchy seems to CHAP, 
be that of a state, in which a single person, by 
whatsoever name he may be distinguished, >s Idea of ^ 
entrusted with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command ot 
the army. But, unless public liberty is protected 
by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority 
of so formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate 
into despotism. The influence of the clergy, in 
an age of superstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind, but somhma 
is the connexion between the throne and.l^ al^r, 

tlat the“hier ^Ttlmj^h h^ wryA c -ta 
^titu tfonal ag gw^e^tonnjhg^oR L-AS®® 

been levelled by ’the vast ambition of, Abe DiCr lau 

tatort ever, fe„« bad W 

cruel hand of theTnumvir. .After the rj 
Action, the fate of the 

adoption, and 
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CHAP, by the flattery of the senate. The. conqueror 
, was at die head cjf forty-fear veteran legions 1 , 
conscious of their own strength, and -of the weak- 
ness of the constitution, habitnated,dnring twenty 
years civil war, to every act of bloo4 and violence, 
and passionately devoted to the house of Cjesar, 
from whence alone they had received, §nd ex- 
pected, the most lavish rewards. The provinces, 
io»g 

sighea' v 1 orge .go^romeDtjif ftjHRgle person, 
whcT wouIcTSe the roas ter^ not the accomplice, of 
"The people of Rome, view- 
ing, with a secret pleasure, the hum iliation of 
the aristocracy^ demanded only bread arid^public 
shows ; and were supplied with both by the liberal 
hand of Augustas. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almost universally embraced the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessiugs 
of ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the 
pleasing^drejyn to be interrupted by the memory 
of their old tumultuous freedom. With its power, 
the senate had lost*its dignity; many of the most 
noble families were extinct. The republicans of 
spirit and ability had perished in the field of 
battle, or in tHe proscription. The door of the 
assembly had been designedly left open, for a 
mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, 
who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
deriving honour from it* 

1 OrtniiiB, Tfc 1£. 

5 Julius Ceesjir introduced soldiers, strangew, and half-barbarians, 
into the senate. (Sueton. in Caesar. c. 77- 80 .) The pbuse became 
still more scandalous after his death. 
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The reformation of the senate was one of the CHAP* 
first steps in which Angnstns laid aside the tyrant, v 
and professed himself the father of his country. He re- 
He was elected censor ; and, in concert with his sen ate. 
faithfhl Agrippa, he 1 examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members, whose vices or 
whose obstinacy required a public example, per- 
suaded near two hundred to prevent the shame 
of an expulsion by a voluntary retreat, raised the 
qualification of a senator to about ten thoud&nd 
pounds, created a sufficient number of Patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honourable 
title of Prince of the Senate,* which had always 
been bestowed, by the censors, on the citizen the 
most eminent for his honours and services 3 . But 
whilst he thu9 restored the dignity, he destroyed 
the independence, o f the senate. T he princip les" 
or a free "constitution ^ar e irrecove rably lost, 
when^t he Tcfiislati v e^ower is nominated by the 

Before an assembly thus modelled and pre- Resigns 

J ] . his usurp- 

pared, Augustus pronounced a* Btuoieu oration, e( j power, 
which delayed his patriotism, and disguised his 
ambitfo^ “ He lamented, yet excused, his past 
“ conduct. Filial piety had required at his 
c * hands the revenge of his father s murder ; the 
u humanity of his m own nature had sometimes 
u given way to the stem laws of necessity, and 
“ to a forced connexion with two unworthy col- 
“ leagues : as long as Antony lived, the republic 
“ forbad him to abandon^ her to a degenerate 


Dion Cassius, 1, liii. p. 6Q3. Suetonius in Augjust c, 


. 55 . 


VQL. I. 
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CHAP. “ Roman, and a barbarian queen. He was now 
IU - “ at liberty to satisfy bis daty and his inclination. 

' “ He solemnly restored the Benate and people to 

“ all their ancient rights ; and wished only to 
44 mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 

“ and to share the blessings which he had ob- 

“ tained for his country 4 .” . 
is prevail- would required the pen of Tacitus (if Taci- 

resume it tns had assisted at this assembly) to describe the 
titi^of^ various emotions pf the senate ; those that were 
Emperor suppressed, and those that were affected. It 
orGencra . ^ dangeron8 t0 trUst the sincerity of Augustus ; 

to seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. 
The respective advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided speculative inquirers ; 
the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners, and the licence ot the 
soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advo- 
cates of monarchy ; and these general views of 
government were again warped by die hopes 
and fears of each individual. Amidst this con- 
fusion of sentiments, the answer of the senate 
was unanimous and decisive. They .^used to 
accept the resignation ot Augustus,; ®*y con- 
jured him not to desert the republic, which he 
'had saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty 
tyrant submitted to the orders of the senate ; 
and* consented to receive the government of 
the provinces, and the general command of the 
Roman armies, under the well-known names of 

4 Dion Cl. Ini. p. 698.) give* us a prolix and speech on 

this great occasion. I have borrowed from Suetonius and TaciWs 
the general language of Augustus. 
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Proconsul and Imperator 5 . But he would chap. 
receive them only for ten years. Even before 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wtarads of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its pris- 
tine health and vigour, would no longer require 
the dangerous interposition of so extraordinary a 
magistrate. The memory ofthis comedy, repeated 
several times during the life of Augustus, was 
preserved to the last ages of the empire, by the 
peculiar pomp with which the perpetual luonarchs 
of Rome always solemnized the tenth years of 


leir reign . 


Without any violation of the principles of the Power of 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from 
the earfiest • ages ot Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service oF the Roman youth ; 
and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobe- 
dience by the most severe and ignominious penal- 
ties, by striking the offender out ot the list of 
citizens, by confiscating his» property, and by 


5 ImpcTiilor (from which we have derived Emperor) signified un- 
der the republic no mo4 than general , anti was emphatically be- 
stowed by ou the fidd of battle they proclaimed 

their victorious leader worthy of that title. When the Roman 
emptfin assumed it in that sense, they placed it after their name, ami 
marked how often they had tuken it. 
c Dion, I. liii. p. 703, &c. 
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CHAP, selling bis person iato slavery 7 8 . The most sacred 
; rights of freedom, confirined by the Porcian and 
Semprtmian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement. In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death ; his juris- 
diction was not confined by any forms of trial, 
or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the 
sentence was immediate and without appeal 0 . 
The choice of the enemies of Rome was regu- 
larly decided by tbe legislative authority. The 
most important resolutions of peace and war 
were seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly 
ratified by the people. But when the arms of the 
legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, 
the generals assumed the liberty of directing them 
against whatever people, and in whatever manner, 
they judged most advantageous for the public 
service. It was from the success, not from the 
justice, of their enterprises, that they expected the 
honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, 
especially after they were no longer controlled by 
the commissioners of the senate, they exercised 
the most unbounded despotism. Wiien Pompey 
commanded in the east, he rewarded his lioldiers 
and allies, dethroned prfocfes, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and distributed the treasures of 
Mithridates. On bis return tc\Rome, he obtained, 

7 Livy Epfrom. 1. xiv.. Valer. vl. 3 . 

8 Set ifi the Vfiith book of Livy, the eorufcgt Tor- 

quatus and Papiriu9 Cursor. They violated the HwsptiP^tot.anfi 
humanity, but they asserted Iftose of military discipline; the 
people, who abhorred the action, wa9 obliged to respect thg .prin- 
ciple. 
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by a single act of the senate and people, the uni- chap. 
versa! ratification of all his proceedings 9 . Such 
was the power over the soldiers, and over the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, 
or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 

They were, at the same time, the governors, 
or rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative power 
of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the Lieute- 
first chapter of this work, some notion may be [h^empe- 
formed of the armies and provinces thus en- ror * 
trusted to the ruling band of Augustus. But as 
it was impossible that he could personally com- 
mand the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he wa9 indulged by the senate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permission of devolving the 
execution of his great office on a sufficient num- 
ber of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers 9eemed not inferior to* the ancient pro- 
consuls; but their station • was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their com- 
missions at the will of a superior, to whose au- 
spicious influence the merit of their actions was 

® By the lavish bat udehnstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Au- 
gustus. Among the extraordinary act* of power executed by the 
forpieiy we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and 
th^ diftftbution of three or four millions sterling to his troops. The 
ratification of hi* acts met with so«e opjx^ition and delays in the 
senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of 
the epistles to Atticus. 
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CHAP, legally attributed 10 . They -were the representa- 
1H - tives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
_l the general of the republic, anti his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended ovef^ all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always delegated 
his power to the members ot their body. ( The 
imperial lieutenants , were of consular or pr$- 
torian dignity; the legions were commanded 
by senators, and the prefecture of Egypt was 
the only important trust committed to a Roman 
knight. 

Division Within six days after Augustus had been com- 
vinc h esC pelted to accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved 
tween the t0 g ra tify the pride of the senate by an easy sacri- 
anci the fice. He represented to them, that they had 
“ nitc - enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
which might he required by the melancholy 
condition of the times. They had not permitted 
him to refuse the laborious command of the 
armies and the frontiers ; but he mast insist on 
being allowed to restore the more peaceful ami 
secure provinces,' to “the mild administration ot 
the civil magistrate. In % divisions of the pro- 
vinces, Augustus provided Vor his bwn power, 
and for the dignity of the republic. The pro- 
consuls of the senaje, particularly those of Asia, 

10 Under the coromonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed 
by the general,' Who tyas authorised to take the_ Auspices in the 
name of the We. % an wbsequehud 'drawn -forti 

principle of pnlicf in’l religion, the triumph was reserved to the 
emperot; anil bis most successful lieutenants .were satisfied ( wilh 
some marks of distinction, which, under the Dime of triumphal 
honours, vpere invented in their favour. 
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Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable CH/ff 1 . 
character than the lieutenants of the emperor, t ^ ^ . 
who commanded in Gaol or Syria. The former*" 
were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. 

A 15 w was passed, that wherever the emperor 
was present, his extraordinary commission should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of <be gover- 
nor; a’custom was introduced, that the new con- 
quests belonged to the Imperial portion; and it 
was soon discovered that the authority of the 
Prince, the- favourite epithet of Augustus, was the 
same in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, An- The for- 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. . By 
a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, ancj ^uar.is 
he was authorized to preserve his military com- I",.,,'" 111 ' 
mand, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizens who were, engaged in the service by 
the military oath ; but such was the propensity 
of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was 
voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the senators, 
and the equestrian order, till the homage of flat- 
tery was insensibly converted into an annual and 
solemn protestation of fidelity. - 

Although Augustus considered a military force Consular 
as the firmest foundation, he wisely rejected 1 , hunitian 
as wvery odious instrument of 'government. It 1>owa *' 
was more agreeable to his temper, as well as 
to his policy, to reign under the venerable names 
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cfkAP- of ancient magistracy, and. artfully to collect, 

, in Lis own person, all the scattered rays ot 

civil jurisdiction. With this view, he permitted 
the senate to confer * upon him, for bis lift^ 
the * powers of the consular 11 and tribmJitian 
offices 13 , jwhich were, in the same manner, con- 
tinued to' all his successors. The consuls had 
succeeded to the kings of Rome, and represented 
the dignity of the state. They superintended 
the ceremonies of religion, levied and com- 
manded the legions, gave audience • to foreign 
ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies 
both of the senate and people. The general 
control of the finances was entrusted to their 
care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were con- 
sidered as the supreme guardians of law, equity, 
and the public peace. Such was their ordinary 
jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate empowered 
the first magistrate to consult the safety of 
the commonwealth, he was raised by that de- 
gree ' above the daws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, *a temporary despotism u 


11 Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3.) gives the consular office the name 
of Regia potato* .- and Polybius (1. vl. c. 3.) observes three powers in 
the Roman constitution. The monarchical was represented and ex- 
ercised by the cofasuls. 

13 As the tribumtian power (distinct frbm the annual office) was 
first invented by the 4&tat6T Caesar (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may 
easily conceive* that h was given as a reward for having so nobly 
asserted, by flrmvthe sacred rights of the tritmjtea and people See 
his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1; i. 

13 Augustus exercised nine anmiaf Withont Interrup- 

tion. He then rno&t artfully refused that magistracy, ab well as the 
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The character of the tribunes was, in every re- CHaP. 
spect, different from that of the Consuls. The, ^ 
appearance of the former was modest and hum- 
bte ; buttheTr persons were sacred and inviolable. 

Their force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the ene- 
mies of the people, and, «when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the republic 
subsisted, the dangerous influence, which either 
the consul or the tribune might derive from their 
respective jurisdiction, was diminished by several 
important restrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in which they were elected; the 
former office was divided between two, the latter 
among ten persons ; and, as both in their private 
and public interest they were averse to each other, 
their mutual conflicts contributed, for the most 
part, to strengthen rather than to destroy the ba- 
lance of the constitution. But when the consular 
and tribunitian powers were -united, when they 
were vested for life in a single person, when the 
general of the array was, at the same time, the 
minister of the seuate and the representative of 
the Roman people, it was impossible to resist the 
exercise, nor was it easy to define the limits, ot 
his imperial prerogative. 


however, to conceal so invidious a fttle. 
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6HAP. . To these accumulated honours, the policy of 
Augustus soon added the splendid as well as im- 
lmperiai portant dignities of supreme pontiff* and of censor. 
W By the former he acquired the mapa^emertt of -the 
religion, and by the latter a legal inspection over 
the manners and fortunes, of the Roman people. 
If so many distinct aud independent powers did 
not exactly unite witji each other, the complai- 
sance of the senate was prepared to supply every 
deficiency by the most ample and extraordinary 
concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers 
of the republic, were exempted from the obliga- 
tion and penalty of many incouveuient laws : they 
were authorized to convoke the senate, to make 
several motions in the same day, \o recommend 
candidates for the honours of the state, to enlarge 
the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 
their discretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify 
treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, 
they were empowered to execute whatsoever they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agreeable to the .majesty of things private or 
public, human or diviqe 14 . 

The magi- When all the various powers of exceptive 
government were committed to the Imperial ma- 
gistrate, the ordinaiW magistrates .of the common- 
wealth languished^! obscurity, without vigour, 
and almost without business . 4 The names and 

M See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the 
emperor Vespasian, all the powers granted to his predecessors, Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, and Claudius. This curious and important monu- 
ment is published in Gruter’s Infcriptiooj, No, qcxUL 
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forms of the ancient administration were pre- CHAP, 
served by ' Angustus with the most .anxious 
care. The usual number of consuls, praetors, 
apd tribunes lj , were annually invested with their 
respective ensigns of office, and continued to 
discharge some of their least important func- 
tions. Those honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans ? and the emperors 
themselves, though invested for life with the 
powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to 
the title of that annual dignity, which they con- 
descended to share with the most illustrious of 
their fellow-citizens 16 . In the election of these 
magistrates, the people, during the reign of Au- 
gustus, were permitted to expose all the inoon- 
venienccs of a wild democracy. That artful 
prince, instead of discovering the least symptom 
of impatience, humbly solicited their suffrages 
for himself or his friends, and scrupulously 
practised all the duties of an ordinary candi- 

1 ' Two consuls were created on the Calends of January ; but in 
the course of the- year others were’substituted in their places, till the 
annual number seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. 

The praetors were usually sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius m Excurs. D. 
ad Tacit. Annab 1. i.). 1 have not mentfoncd'the VEddes or Quajs- 

tors. Officers of the police or revenue ea&fly adapt themselves to any 
form of government. In the time of hW the tribunes legally pos 
sessed the right of intercession, though if nHght be dangerous to exer- 
cise it (Tacit* Annal. xvi» c(3.). In the tftne of Trajan, it was doubt- 
ful whether the tribuneship was an office or a name (Plin. Epist 

i. 

10 The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship. Thi 
virtuous princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the dis 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and 6wore before th 
consul’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws (Plin. Panegyric 
c. 64.). 
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CHAP. date 17 . But ^Jnay^tt^W^ibe to his couu- 
J*dh, thejbrst measure of , t)ie^Mipcei^Eipg.reigii> by 
which the elections we^e trangferr^l to the*e- 
nate 18 . The assemblies of the people were for 
ever abolished, and the emperors were delivered 
from a dangerous multitude, who, without restor- 
ing liberty, might have disturbed, and perhaps en- 
' dangered, the established government. 

These- ( By declaring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Marius and Caesar had subverted the 
constitution of their country. But as soon as the 
senate had been humbled and disarmed, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and 
use^il instrument of dominion. It was on the 
dignity of the senate, that Augustus and his suc- 
cessors founded their new empire;* and they 
affected, op every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the adminis- 
tration of their own powers, they frequently 
consulted the great national Council, and seemed 
to refer to its decision the most important con- 
cerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
internal provinces, were subject to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the (senate. With regard to civil 


17 Quoties Magistratuum Comitiis inte^sseti^Tribus cum Can- 

didate auis cifcuibat : sopplicabaUjue more solemni. Ferebat et ipse 
9uffragium;iil riSbubufl, ut unus e populo. Suetonius in August, 
c. 56. - * ' ' '•* 

18 Turn pHnuxn* Coraitia fccampo adpaires ttoUilata sunt Ta&t. 

Aon*l. i. 15. The word frimur, n faint w*d 

unsuccetafol efforts, whicfi were made towaitb rptpripg th<^n to the 
people. f * 
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objects, it was tbeSupreme fio;, w , 

with regard to criminal matters, a tnbnnal, con-^^ 

stimted fot tte <<**“. ,h » t T* . 

committed by "then in any pnbhc station, or that 

affected the peace and majesty of the Roman 
people. The exercise of the judicial power be- 
caroe the most frequent and serious occupation 
of the senate; and the important causes that 
were pleaded before them, afforded a last refuge 
to the spirit of ancient eloquence’. As a coun- 
cil of state, and as a court of justice, the senate 
possessed very considerable prerogatives; but 
in its legislative capacity, in* which it was sup- 
posed virtually to represent the people, the rights 
of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside m 
that assembly. Every power was derived from 
their authority, every law was ratified by their 
sanction. Their regular meetings were held on 
three stated days in every month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were 
conducted with decent freedom ; and the em- 
perors themselves, who gloried in the name of 
senators, sat, voted, and diVhifid-with their equals. 

To resume, in a few wordV the system of the g“' 0 7' lht 
Imperial government ; as it/was instituted by imperial 
Augustus, and maintained b^those princes who**™'- 
understood tfieir .own interest and that of the 
people, it may be defined an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The 
masters of the Roman world surrounded their 
throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible 
strength, and humbly professed themselves the 
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CHAP. : accountable ministers of the senate, whose supreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed 19 . 

Court of The faye of the court corresponded with ifce 
pe " forms of the administration. The emperors, rf 
we except those tyrants whose capricious " folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, dis- 
dained that pomp and ceremony which- might 
offend their countrymen, but could, add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life, 
they affected to confound themselves with their 
subjects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace/ their table, were suited only 
to the rank of an opulent senator. Their family, 
however numerous dr splendid/ was composed 
entirely of their domestic slaves and ffeedmen* 0 . 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at em- 
ploying the meanest of the Romans in those me- 
nial offices, which, in the household and bed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

19 Dion Cassius (l. ] :Y n/703 — 7^4*) ^ given a very loose and 
partial sketch of the^Imf^rial system. To viHu»trate often to 
correct him, I have mediated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and con- 
sulted the following moderns : the Abb£ de la Bleterie, in the Me- 
moires de I’Academie deij ^Ascriptions, toih. xix, xxi. xxiv.xxv. 
xxvih Beaufort, Reputfligue Romaine, tom. i. "p. 255 — 270. The 
Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege Regia ; printed Jt Ley- 
den, in the year 1731. Gravina de Jmperio Romano, p. 470 — 544. 
of his Opuscula. Maffiei Verona lllustrata, p, i. p. 245, &c. 

30 A weak prince will always be govern ed-bjf^hit domestics. The 
power of slaves aggravated the shame of the Remaps f and the senate 
paid court to a Pallas or a Narcissus, There j^,a chance that a 
modern favourite may be a gentle man. 
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The deification of the emperors 21 is the only CHAP, 
instance in which they departed from their ac- 
customed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic Deifica- 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors tlon * 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile 
and impious mode of adulation. It was easily 
transferred from the kings to the governors of 
Asia; and the Roman magistrates very frequently 
were adored as provincial deities, with the pomp 
of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices^. 

It was natnral that the emperors should not 
refuse what the proconsuls had accepted ; and 
the divine honours which both the one and the 
other received lrom the provinces, attested rather 
the despotism than the servitude ot Rome, lint 
the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations iu’the arts of flattery; and the imperious 
spirit pf the first Caesar too easily consented to 
assume^ during his life-time, a place among the 
tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper 
of his successor declined so dangerous an ambi- 
tion, which was never afterwards revived, except 
by the madness pf Caliguln ^apd 1 Domitian. Au- 
gustus permitted indeed some oi the provincial 
cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate t^/e worship ot Rome 
with that of the sovereign ; .he tolerated private 
superstition, of which he might be the ob- 

21 See a treatise of*Vandale de Consecrations Pwncipum. It 
would be easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quo- 
tations of that learned Dutchman, 

*> See a dissertation of the Abbd Mongault in the first volume of 
the Academy^of Inscriptions. 
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tfiAP. ject ^ ; but be contented himself with being re- 
y vered by the senate and people in his human 
character, and wisely left/,#) his successor, the 
care of his public deification^ A regular custom 
was introduced, that on the decease of every 
emperor who had* neither lived nor died like ft 
tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree, should 
place him in the number of the gods ; and the 
ceremonies of his Apotheosis were blended with 
those of his funeral. This legal, and, as it 
should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhor- 
rent to onr stricter principles, wa^* received with 
a very faint murmur 21 , by the easy nature of 
polytheism ; but it was received as an institution, 
not of religion but of policy. We should disgrace 
the virtues of the Antonines, by comparing them 
with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even 
the characters of Caesar or Augustus were far 
superior to those of ' the popular deities. But it 
was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faith- 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable 
and mystery, as the,devotion/^f the vulgar re- 
quires. As sochi their divMity was established 
by law, it sunk info oblivion, without contribut. 
ing either to their hjfn fume, or to the dignity of 
succeeding princes'. c 


" Juraodasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, says Horace to 
the emperor hims^ and Horace was ifcell f^jeainted w ith fat 
court of Augustus, 

a< See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in Caesarifcius, Inque 
De&m templis jurabjt Roma per umbrA*, is the indignant expression 
of Lucan, but it, is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 
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In tbe consideration of the Imperial govern- CHAP, 
ment, we have frequently mentioned the artful 
founder, under his well-known title of Augustus, Titles of 
which was not however conferred upon him till tn^Cwsar. 
tbe edifice was almost completed. The obscure, 
name of Octavianus, he derived from a mean 
family, in the little towq of Aricia. It was stained 
with the blood of the proscription ; and he 
was desirous, had it been possible, to erase all 
memory of his former life. The illustrious sur- 
name of Caesar, he had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator ; hut he had too much good 
sense, either to hope to be confounded, of to 
wish to be compared, with that extraordinary 
man. It wa9 proposed in the senate* to dignify 
their minister with a new appellation : and after 
a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most 
expressive of the character of peace and sanctity, 
which he uniformly affected* 5 . Augustus was 
therefore a personal, Casar a family distinction. 

The former should naturally have expired with 
the prince on whom it was* bestowed ; and how- 
ever the latter was diffused by adoption and fe- 
male alliance, Nero wa9 the last prince who could 
allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But* at the tirqe of his death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and 
they have been preserved by a long succession of 

* Dion Cassiui, l. Iiiu p. 710. with the cuiioui annotations of 
Reyraar. 
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CHAP, emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 
i mans, from the fall of the republic to the pre- 
sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
introduced. The sacred title of Augustus was 
1 always reserved for the monarch, whilst the n^me 
of Caesar was more freely communicated to his 
relations ; and, from the reign of Hadrian; at least, 
was appropriated to the second person in the 
atate, who was considered as the presumptive heir 
of the empire. 

Tbe tender re8 P ect of Augustus for a free con- 
of Augus- stitution which he had destroyed, can only be 
explained by an attentive consideration of the 
character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With the same hand, and probably 
with the same temper, he signed the proscription 
ot Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His vir- 
tues, aud even his vices, were artificial ; and 
according to the various dictates of his interest, 
he was at first *fiemy, and; at last the father, 
of the Rornail world 20 . When he framed the 
artful system of the Imperial authority, his mo- 
deration was inspired by his fears. He wished to 


“ AsOctavianus advanced to the banquet of the Ctesars, his colour 
changed like that of the camelion ; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black, he at- last assumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces 
(Cisars, p. 309-). This image, employed by Julian in his ingenious 
fiction, is just and efegant; but when he considers this change of 
character as real, and, ascribes it to the power of philosophy, be does 
loo much honour to philosophy, and to Octavianus, 
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deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, CHAP, 
and the armies by an image of civil govern^ 
ment. 

I. The death of Csesar was ever before his Ima s e ° f 

* liberty for 

eyes. He had lavished wealth and honours on the people, 
his adherents ; but the most favoured friends of 
his unoJe were in the number of the conspi- 
rators. The fidelity of the 'legions might defend 
his authority against open rebellion ; but their 
vigilance could not secure bis person from the 
dagger of a determined republican ; and the 
Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus 27 , 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Caesar 
had provoked his fate, as much by the ostenta- 
tion of his power, as by his power itself. The 
consul or the tribune might have reigned in 
peace. The title of king had armed the Ro- 
mans against his life. Augustus was sensible 
that mankind is governed by names ; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate 
and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured, 'that they still en- 
joyed their ancient freedom. ./ A feeble senate 
and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in 
the pleasing illusion, as long as it was supported 
by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It, was a motive of 
self-preservation, not a principle of liberty, that 
animated the conspirators against Caligula, Nero, 
and Domitian. They attacked the person of the 

27 Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus a^ i 
perfect model of Roman virtue. 
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tyrant, without aiming their blow at the authority 
of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occa- 
sion, in which the senate, after seventy years of 
patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the , consuls 
convoked that assefnbly in the Capitol, con- 
demned the memory of the Ceesars, gave the 
watch-word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly 
adhered to their standard, and during eigl^t-and- 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 
the Praetorian guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable 
servitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble assembly was com- 
pelled to ratify the choice of the Praetorians, and 
to embrace the vbenefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the gene- 
rosity to observe 28 . 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Au- 
gustus with fears of a still more alarming nature. 
The despair of the citizens could only attempt, 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, 


*• It is much fo be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus, 
which treated of that transaction. We are forced to content our- 
selves with the popular rumours of Joeephus, and the iaaperfect 
hints of Dion Mid Suetonius. 
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able to execute. How precarious was his own CHaP. 
authority over men whom he had taught to vio- , . 

late every social duty ! He had heard their se- 
ditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer mo- 
ments of reflection. One revolution had been 
purchased by immense rewards ; but a second 
revolution might double those rewards. The 
troops professed the fondest attachment to the 
house of Caesar; but the attachments of the mul- 
titude are capricious and inconstant. Augustus 
summoned to his aid, whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law ; and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic 29 . 

During *a long period of two hundred and Their obc- 
twenty years, from the establishment of this art- dlence> 
ful system to the death of Coramodus, the dan- 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own 
strength, and of the weakness of the civil autho- 
rity, which was, before and afterwards, produc- 
tive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their 
own domestics : the convulsions which agitated 
Rome on the deatfl of the former, were confined 


® Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and 
called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in August, c. 25.). See the Ofe 
Tiberius made of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions 
(Tacit Ajrnal. i.). 
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dkAP. to the walls of the city. Bat Nero involved the 
j whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eigh- 
teen months, four princes perished- hy the sword ; 
and the Roman world was shaken by the fory of 
the contending armies. Excepting only this short, 
though violent, eruption of military licence, the 
two centuries from Augustus to Commodes passed 
aw r ay unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed 
by revolutions. The emperor was elected by the 
authority of the senate , and the consent of the sol - 
diers ™ . The legions respected their oath of fidelity; 
and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman 
annals to discover three inconsiderable rebellions, 
which were all suppressed in a few months, and 
without even the hazard of a battle 31 . 

Desigita- In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 
non of a throne is a moment bm with danger and mis- 

SUCCC'SSO] , ° ° 

chief. The Roman emperors, desirous to spare 
the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation ol an irregular choice, invested their 
designed suoa?ssor with so large a share of pre- 
sent power, as should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suf- 
fering the empire to perceive the change of 


3,1 These words seem to ha\e been the constitutional language. 
See Tacit. Aonal. xiii. 4. 

s ' The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who look up arms m 
Dihnatia against Claudius and was deserted by his own troops in 
five day*. The second, L, Antonius, in Germany, v\ho rebelled 
against Do mill an ; am] the third, Avidius Cassius, in the rugn of 
M. Antonipus. The two last reigned but a few months, and were 
cut off by ffrtrar own adherents. We miy observe, that both Cj- 
millus and Cassius coloured their ambition with the design of restor- 
ing the republic; a task, said Cassius, peculiarly reserved for his name 
and family. 
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masters. . Thus Augustus, after all his fairer pros- v chap. 
pects had been snatched from him by untimely 
deaths, rested his last hopes on Tiberius, obtained OfTibe- 
for his adopted son the censorial and tribunitian 
powers, and dictated a law, by w r hicb the future 
prince was invested with an authority equal to his 
own, over the provinces and the armies 32 . ThusOfTitu^. 
Vespasian subdued the generous mind of his 
eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern 
legions, which, under his command, had recently 
atchieved the conquest of Judaea. His power 
was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded 
by the intemperance of youth, his designs were 
suspected. Instead of listening to such unworthy 
suspicions, the prudent monarch associated Titus 
to the full powers of the Imperial dignity; 
and the grateful son ever approved himself the 
humble and faithful minister of so indulgent a 
father”. 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him in- The race 
deed to embrace every measure that might con- 
firm his recent and precarious elevation. The thc r l la V" 

1 an family. 

military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had 
been consecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Caesars : 
and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Ro- 
mans still revered, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor 
of Augustas. It was not without reluctance and 
remorse, that the Praetorian guards had been 

35 Vdleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 121. Soeton. in Tiber, c, 20 

u Sueton. in Tit, c. 6. Plin. in Prrcfat -Hist. NaUir. 
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CHAP, perafcaded to abandon the ; eMie 1 of the t^raftt 34 . 
The rapid downfall of Galba, Oibo, and Vitelr 
Jius, taught the armies to coniider^tbe emperors 
as the creatures of their will, and the instru- 
ments of their licence. The birth of Vespasian 
was mean ; his grandfather had been a private 
soldier, his father a petty officer of the revenue 35 ; 
his own merit had raised him, in an advanced 
age, to the empire ; but his merit was rather 
useful than shining, and his virtues were disgraced 
by a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a 
prince consulted his true interest by the associa- 
tion of a sou, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention, from the 
obscure origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian 
house. Under the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, 
and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 
A.D.96. Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
an d°c ha” the assassins of Domitian, before he discovered 
meter of j^j s f ee b] e Wa9 unable to stem the tor- 

1, rajan. ® 

rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good ; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose justice should strike terror into 
the guilty. Though' he had several relations, he 


M Thi9 idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacirus. 
See Hist. 1. 5. 1 < 5 . ii. 7*5- 

The emperor Vespasian, with his nsual good sense, laughed 
at the genealogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder 
of Reate (his native country), and one of the companion* of Hercules. 
SueU in Vespasian, c. J2. 
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fixed bis choice on a stranger. He adopted CHAV. 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who v^yw 
commanded a powerful army in the Lower 
Germany; and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him his colleague and successor 
in the empire 3 *. It is sincerely to be lamented, A/D. 98 . 
that whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful 
relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are re- 
duced to collect the actions of Trajan from the 
glimmerings of an abridgment, or the doubtful 
light of a panegyric. There remains, however, 
one panegyric far removed beyond the suspicion 
of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring 
out the customary acclamations on the accession 
of a new emperor, wished that he might surpass 
the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of 
Trajan 37 . 

We may readily believe, that the father of his 
country hesitated whether he ought to entrust the drian. 
various and doubtful character of his kinsman 
Hadrian with sovereign powen. In his last mo- 
ments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup- 
posed a fictitious adoption 38 ; the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 

* Dion, 1. lxviii. p. fl?l. Plin. Se<?uad. in Paiwgyric. 

37 Felicior Augusto, meliok Trajawo. Kutrop. viii. 5. 

Dion (1 Ixix. p. 1249.) affirms the whole to have been a fic- 
tion, on the authority of his father, who being governor of the pro- 
vince where Trajan died* had very good opportunities of sifting this 
mysterious transaction. Yet £)odwell (Prelect. Camden, xvii,} bts 
maintained, that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the 
empire, during the lifetime of Trajan. 
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OHAP. peaceably acknowledged as his lawful successor. 

Tn Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flourished in peace and prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, as- 
serted military discipline, and visited all his pro- 
vinces in person. His vast and active genius 
.was equally suited to the most enlarged views, 
and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and 
vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of bus 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and modera- 
tion. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put to 
death four consular senators, his personal enemies, 
and men who had been judged worthy of empire; 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered 
him, at last, peevish and cruel* The senate 
doubted whether they should pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed to his 
memory were granted to the prayers of the pious 
Antoninus^. 

Adoption The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
cl demand of a successor. After revolving in his mind 
yomiger severa i men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated,' he adopted ./Elius Verus, a 
gay and voluptuous' nobleman,' recommended by 
uncommon beauty to the lover of Antinous 40 . 

^ Dion Cl. Ixx. p. L171-). Auiel. Victor. 

40 The deification of Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, city, 
oracles, and constellation, are well known, and still dishonour the 
memory nf Hadrian. Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen 
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riut whilst Hadrian was delighting himself with CHjfp. 
hia own applause, and the acclamations of the 
soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an 
immense donative, the new Caesar 41 was ravished 
from his embraces by an untimely death. He 
left only one son. Hadrian commended the 
bov to the gratitude of the Antonincs. He was 
adopted by Pius ; and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign 
power. Among the many vices of this younger 
Veins, lie possessed one virtue; a dutiful reve- 
rence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly 
abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The phi- 
losophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented 
bis early death, and cast a decent veil over his 
memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either grati- Adoption 
fled or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the Anto- 
tha'nks of posterity, by placing the most exalted mnes ' 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye 
easily discovered a senator about fifty years of 
&ge, blameless in all the offices of life ; and a 
youth of about seventeen, whose riper years 
opened the fair prospect of every virtue : the 
elder of these Avas declared the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he him- 
self should immediately adopt the younger. The 
two Antonincs (for it is of them that we are now 

speaking) governed the Roman world forty-two a. D. 13: 

— 180 . 

emperors, Claudius was ttie only one whose ta^te in love was entirely 
correct. For the honours of Aatinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire 
sur les C resars de Julieo, p. 80 . 

11 Hist. August, p. IS. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 
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chap, years, with the same invariable spirit of wisdom 
11 *• and virtue. Although Pius had two sons 42 , he 
preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of 
his family, gave his daughter Faustina in mar- 
riage to -young Marcus, obtained from the 
senate the tribunitiau and proconsular powers, 
and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance 
of jealousy, associated, him to all the labours of 
government. Marcus, on the other hand, re- 
vered the character of his benefactor, loved him 
as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign and, 
after he was no more, regulated his own adminis- 
tration by the example and maxims of his pre- 
decessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the happiness of 
a great people was the sole object of govern- 
ment. 

Character Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly deno- 
of Pius 5 ' 1 1D ^ nate d a second Nuraa. The same love of ro* 
ligion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plun- 
dering each others harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part of 
the earth. THis reign is marked by the rare ad- 
vantage of furnishing very few materials for his- 

° Without the help t>f medals and inscriptions, we should be 
ignorant of thm fact, so honourable to the memory of Pius. 

43 During the twenty-three years of Pius’s reign, Marcus was 
only two nights abient from the palace, and even those were at dif- 
ferent times. Hist. Angmt, p.-*5. 
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ury; which is, indeed, little more than the regis- CHAP, 
ter of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of man- 
kind. In private life, he was an amiable, as well 
as a good man. The native simplicity of his 
virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjoyed with moderation the eonveniencies of his 
fortune, and the innoedit pleasures of society 44 ; 
and the benevolence of his ^oul displayed itself in 
a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was OfMar- 
of a severer and more laborious kind 45 . It was Cl,s ' 
the well-earned harvest of many a learned con- 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and many a 
midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to submit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider vir- 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external, a3 things indifferent His 


u He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms 
of the fair sex. Marcus Antoninus, i. lfr. Hist. August, p. H 0,21. 
Julian in Caesar. 

44 The enemies of Marcu9 charged him with hypocrisy, and with 
a want of that simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verus 
(Hist. Angust. ri. 34.). This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve 
to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal quali- 
fications, in preference to the social .virtues. Even Marcus Anto- 
ninus has been called a Jiypocritc; hut J.he wildest scepticism never 
insinuated that Caesar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. 
Wit and valour are qualifications more easily ascertained than hu- 
manity or the love of justice. 

46 Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the. principles of 
the portico : Doctores sapientiae secutus est, qui sola bona qua* ho- 
nes ta, mala tantum quse rurpia; poientiam, nobilitalem, caeteraqne 
extra animum, neque bonis neque malis •dnumerant, Tacit. Hist, 
iv. 5. 
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CHAP, meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, 
are still extant ; and he even condescended to give 
lessons of philosophy, in a more public manner, 
than was perhaps consistent with the modesty of 
a sage, or the dignity of an emperor 47 . But his 
life was the noblest commentary on the precepts 
.of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to 
the imperfection of others, just and beneficent to 
all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, 
who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed 
him, by a voluntary death, of the pleasure of con- 
verting an enemy into a friend; and he justified 
the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor 48 . Wav he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of human nature ; but when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, 
he readily exposed his person to eight winter cam- 
paigns, on the frozen banks of the Danube, the 
severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. His memory was revered by 
a grateful posterity* aud above a century after his 
death, many persons preserved the image of Mar- 
cus Antoninus among those of their household 
gods 49 . . 

Happiness If a mau were called to fix the period in the 

Homans. hi st0I 7 oHhe world; during whi^h the condition of 


47 Before H^te'enl on. the second expedition against the Germans, 
he read lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, (luring three 
days. He had already done the same in the cities of Greece and 
Asia. Hist. August in Cassio, c. & 

w Dion, 1. kxt. p. U 90 . JHst August. in Avid. Cassiu. 

Hist. August, in Marc. Antonin, c. 18. 
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the human race was most happy and prosperous, CHAP, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces- 
sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire wa9 governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies 
were restrained by the firrp but gentle hand of 
four successive emperorB, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully pre- 
served by Nerva, Trajan, tludrian, and the Anto- 
nines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and 
were pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their day9 been capable of enjoy- 
ing a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid Its P reca - 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited ture. 
on their success ; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight # of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. 

A just, but melancholy reflection embittered, how- 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They 
must often have recollected the instability of a 
happiness which depended on the character of a 
single mao. The fatal moment was perhaps ap- 
proaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to' the destruction, 
that absolute power, which they had exerted for 
the benefit of their people. The ideal restraints 
of the senate and the laws might serve to display 
the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of 
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CHAP, the emperor. The military force w&b a blind send 
irresistible instrument of oppression ; and the cor- 
ruption of Roman manners would always Bupply 
flatterers, eager to applaud, and ministers prepared 
to serve* the fear or the avarice* the lust, or the 
cruelty* of their masters. 

Memory of Thene gloomy apprehensions had been already 
Ca^gulai justified by the experience of the*Romans. The 
Nero^and tt nnals of the emperors exhibit a strong and vari- 
ous picture of human nature* which we should 
vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha- 
racters of modem history. In the conduct of 
those monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of 
vice and virtue ; the most exited perfection, and 
the meanest degeneracy of our own species. The 
golden age of Trajan and the Antonices had been 
preceded by an age of iron. It is almost super- 
fluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of 
Augustus. Their unparalleled vices* and the* 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have 
saved them from oblivion. The dark unrelent- 
ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feehle 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 
beastly Vitellius^, and the timid inhuman Do- 
snitian, tire condemned to everlasting infamy. 

* ViteJUm consumed in mere eating,«at (east six millions of our 
money* in abooi seven months. It is not easy to express his vices 
with dignity, OJ even decency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but 
it k by tubelifcmmg to a coarse word a very fine image. “ At ViteU 
“ Imtj umbntcoiis hortorum abditue, ut ignava ammaHa, quibttt si 
" cibuin suggeras jacent torpentque, prgeterita, instantia, futura, pari 
4t oblivion* diuliaeraW Atquc nemort Aricino Uesidem et mar- 

“ centem,” &c. Tacit. iU». Soetcm. in Vitell. c. 13. 

Dion Cdsaiut, lxv. p* 106 *. 
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any, could only serve confirm his habits by 
pjn^udices. His language afforded not words 
for ..any form pf^'govermpent, except absolute 
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CHAP, sert the majesty of the' corani'ohw6alffi, violated 
the person of its first cle* 

mency they most applaBjied 'whetf they trembled 
the most at his ItiexoE^hle and impending cru- 
elty ” The ty*apt. tfejMd their baseness with 
just contempt, and ehcoantered their secret sen- 
timents of detestation with sincere and Avowed 
hatred for the whole l>ody of the senate. 

Extent of jj djv j s j on 0 f Europe into a number of 

pirc left independent states, connected, however, with 
place of each other, by the general resemblance of reli- 
refu 6 e - gion, language, and manners, is productive of 
the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrant, wbo should 
find no resistance either in his own breast, or in 
his people* would soon experience a gentle re- 
straint from the example of his equals, the dread 
of present' censure, the advice of his allies, and 
the apprdhensibu of his enemies. The object of 
his disoleasure, escaping from the narrow limits 


their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. See Tacit. Hist, 
iv. 43. Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. Vor one accusation, Regulue, the 
just object of Pliny** satke, received from/ tip senate the consular 
ornaments, and a pr<**ni of/rx^ thousand pounds. 

« The crime of aqj&fy wal formerly a Ueakmable offence against 
the Homan peepfc,. A$ ‘tribune* of the poople, Augustus and Tibe- 
rius applied it to their gwn persons, and^exiyided it to an inihute 
latitude. 

« After tbe yirtuous'eod unfortunate jwidow^of tiermameus had 
been put jordeatb, Tlterkw received the thanks of the senate for 
his clemency. She had not pnUitfy etrabjgled; nor was the 
body drawn with thm of common 

malefactors wire capoaed. Aunal. vl. S5. Sueton. m 

Tiberio, c. 53. w 
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i>i his dominions, would easily obtain, in ft happier 
clijaate, ii secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom' of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of xereng*. But the empire of 
the- Romans filledthe .wQT$d,.ftnd.when that em- 
pire fell into! person, the 

world became a s$ffe ft^ dreftry prison for his ene- 
mies. The slave of Imperial despotism, whether 
he was condemned to drag his gilded chain in 
Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of 
exile on the barren rock.of Seriphns, or the fro- 
zen banks of the Danube, expected his fate in 
silent despair y. To resist was fatal, and it 
was impossible to fly. On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and 
land, whi^h he could never hope to traverse 
without being discovered, seized, and restored 
to his irritated master. Beyond the .frontiers, 
his anxious view could discover nothing, ex- 
cept the ocean, inhospitable desert^,,, hostile 
tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
unknown language, or dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchase the emperor’s protec- 
tion by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugi- 
tive 59 . “ Wherever yon are,” said Cicero to 

•- . •» SeripbuS w<u t small rocky island, in the Jlgean Sea, the in- 
habitant* of which wete* despised for their ignorance and obscurity. 
The pi ace o f OvitTs exile is well know®, by his just, but unmanly 
lamentations. It should *cm, jhat h<j ? on ^received an order to ifcave 
.Rome in so many days, and to tnmpoQ to Toroi. Guards 

and gaolers were unnecewary. 

* Under Tiberius, a Ron^ kfcn^iattonpted to fly to* the Par- 
tbians. He was stopt in the ^3/ K 10 ^ an 8 er 
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the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that yoq are 
“ equally within $be ppwer of the conqqe- 
“ ror 60 

did there appear ip the exam^e/ that the most jealous of tyrants dis- 
dained to punish it* Tacit* Annah vi* l4. 

®° Cicero Fanriliares, iv. ?. 
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The Cruelty/ Foi&tii md'Mur&f of Cmmodus.— 

$tktion of Pertina/c^JSW i 'Attempts to reform 

the State.— His Assaimation by the Pratorian 
Guards. 

The mildness of Marcos, which the rigid disci- CHAP, 
pline of the Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, 
at the same time, the. most amiable, and the only 
defective, part of his character. His excellent un- Marcus, 
derstandlng was often deceived by the unsuspect- 
ing goodntss of his heart. Artful men, who study 
the passions ®f princes, and conceal their own, ap- 
proached his person in the disguise of philosophic 
sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affect- 
ing to despise them 1 . His excessive indulgence 
to his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the 
bounds of private virtue, find became a public injury, 
by the example and consequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Fms and the wife of tojjwjfe 
Marcus, has been as muth celebrated for her gal- 
lantries as for her beauty. .The grave simplicity of 
the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion 
for variety, which often discovered personal merit 

* See the compliraa of Aridim Cwiat, Hilt. August p. 45. 

These are, it i« true, the tamphiai* of fetioo ; hot e»en Action 
exaggerate*, rather thin 
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or insensible of^ha i^j^darkjes of,:Fai}fl|tflai 


which, according to the prejudices of every Jge; 
reflected some disgrace' on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts .of 
honour and profit 5 , audt; during > » connexion of 
thirty years, invariably, gave her,. proofs of the 
.most tender confidence, ;Mtd of j,a. re^pect which 
ended up* with ; her.rlilk ; Meditations, 


he thanks the gods, who had bestowed on, him a 
wife, so faithfol, so gentle, and .of, such a wonder- 
ful simplicity, of manners*, - The obsequious se- 
nate, at his, earnest -request, declared her a 
goddess. She was represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, .and Ceres; 
and it was decreed, that, on the day of their nup- 
tials,, the youth of either sex. should pay their vpws 
before the altar, qf their chaste patroness s . 

5 Fautfcinam aatucpoitat apud r Ciyctatfi conditioned mmi- 
cas et gladiatoria^ clcgtsvr. I4ut* 'k ugust, p *3 0 , LatrtprMi us explains 
theiotiof merit which the cmdjBfns wbicff'she 

CJWM, Hut. August^, 

* Hisf August. p.jr. * *’ 

'Itfcdoat. r. t Tfle.worTifttts laughed if the credulity or Mar- 
cus ; h)t MwkrWPadtr aMUr«tj«(*Dd' W*fiy credit a' lady), that’lKe 
ImstatKl’wiHjfllyMja b« deterred, if the -wife oondescend, todisaemble. 

Uirc ,!e SpanSrfm mri 

of Fasatiua n ITdfctfr’irWhickm tfableModi;- 

cdvcr in the all chalet 
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'j'he monstrous vices of the son have cast a CH^P. 
shade on the parity of the father’s virtues. It 
has been objected to Marcos, that be sacrificed w^Uson 
the* happiness of millionsto a fond partiality for dus. 
a Worthless; boy Y'lktod tb^tt be chose a successor 
in hi* own,f^l;/^^ than, in, the republic. 
Nothing^ hbwefbfi wM-neglebted by the anxious 
fatheri, and by thfe' nienef Virtue and learning 
whom be summoned to iris assistance, to expand 
the narrow inind of' young Commodus, to cor- 
rect his growing (vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which he was designed: 

But 1 the potrer’ of instruction is seldom of much 
efficacy, except in those happy' dispositions where 
it is almost superfluous: The distasteful lessoh 
of a grave: philosopher was, in a moment, obli- 
terated by the whisper of a profligate favourite! 
and Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this 
laboured education, by admitting his son, at the 
age of foegteen or fifteen, to a foil participation of 
the Imperial power, i He lived Hut; four years after- 
wards ; tiftt he lived long fafo%b to repent a rash 
measure, which raised tire impfefoous youth abdve 
the restraint of reason and authority. 

/Most of the crimes which disturb the internal Arcession 

peace of \spciety, ‘ are .pip deiced by the restraints perorCom- 
which the necessary, b»t fofoqnal lawB l of pro- mo:!us 
perty have impaled ou the* appetites of man- 
kind, by confining to }>' few the possession of 
those objects 'that are Wtted* by many. Of all 
our passions and appetites, ; the love oj 7 power is 
of foe piost imperious and^nneocubTe. nature, 
since tbc pride of one man~’fe<juires. the submis- 
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t?«AP, sion of the multitude-i.-In the. tumult oflfteil 
1^2*'-, j discord, the laws of society lose th*ir force, tod 
their place is seldomanpplied by thane ofin- 
manity. The ardor of contention, the pride of 
victory, the despair -of soecess, - the^memoryc of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, al l 
contribute to inflame tbemiadpand tosfleoce 
the voice of pity. From such motives altdost 
every page of history has been stained with civil 
blood; but these motives will' not account for 
the unprovoked cruelties^ of *Commodps, who 
had nothing to wish, sod every thing to enjoy. 
a.d. iso. The beloved son of Marcus:, tooeeeded. to 'his 
father, amidst the acclamations of foie senate 
and armies-V and *, when ie aiocaded the throne, 
the happy youth' saw nmndhim neither com- 
petitor to remove, nor . enemies to punish. In 
this calm elevated , station, it was surely natural, 
that he should < prefer (the love of mankind to 
their detestation^ the mild gkmesofi his five 
predecessors, toithadgooBiinioas fate of ’Neroj asd 
Domitian, 

Character a Yet Coaunodo* was not,as tie too toen repre- 
seated, a tiger horn with aa inSatufevihhto' of 
human bloody ant cdpahla, -from Ms infitpejt, of 
the most fohnmant uctajtiuft Nature had formed 
hfefeiof a weak, raiherthan a ificked disposition. 
His simplicity and tfmidity rendered him' the slave 
of hia attendants, who' ^adually corrupted his 

< wtMte fet PcrpkfTqmtm (tormaalce&t&tfan'* 

accession to the tb tone), By a newri*i<Ui of 
medals date by the j&ijfr' «f Ws lift* as if they were ijifanymofes to 
those of his reign ( Tige^oot, Hist des Epiftrrojs/tooi. iiv p. 75^ 

7 Hist August p. i6. 
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mind.' Hia cruefey, whichat fret obeyed the CHW. 
dictate* of others, degenerated into habit, and at y^.^, 
length became the ruling passion of his bouI 8 . 

.Upon the death of Jos lather, Comjnodus » e ^™ 5 
foond hi m uptfrembarOLsaed with the command of 
a great army,*nd tfiftisandact of a difficult war 
against tbeQnadi and Mftrcomahni 9 . Tbe semle 
and, profligate youths whom Marta* had banished, 
won regained tbeir station and iaflnence about the 
new emperor. They exaggerated the' hardship* 
and dangers of ft campaign in the wild tommies 
beyond the Danohe; and they assured the indo- 
lent prince, that the teyrbr of b»s name^nd the 
arms of Ins. lieutenants woald tesufficient to com*- 
plete the conqnett of the -dismayed barbarians, w 
ta impose such conditions, as were more advan- 
tageous than any conquest’ By a dexterous ap- 
plication <to' his sensual/ appetites y they compared 
the tranquillity, the spfendaus, the refined plea- 
sures of Rome, with the tmnnit of a Pannonian 
camp, which afforded neither laisnre nor materials 
for luxury 10 . Cpramodns listened to the pleasing 
adrine > hirt whilst he hesitated, between bis own 
foidim tin n-,1 and the awe which be still retained 
for his fathers coamtilore, the summer insensibly 
elapsed, ’and - bis triumphal entry into the capital 
was deferred till tfce autumn. .His graceful person 0 , 

* DL 09 Cattras, U Igtsu^p. IPP 3 ; 

* AccoHfeg to TerfrilKari cipoktg. c. $50, diei at ^ ira ® urQ ' 

But the situation of Vindobooa, or Vienna, where b&h the Vioton 
place iii> death, « bettersdagte^ AeapmUcwof'tha W» agAMt 
thA MmxtoBUnnt and Quadh? 

^ •* Htrodian, L i p. 15* 

11 Hcrodian, 1. L IV 
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popular address, and imagined- virtues, attracted 
the public favour'; the honourable peace which be 
had recently granted to the barbarians, diffnsed an 
universal joy 12 ; his impatience to revisit Rome 
was fondly ascribed to the love of.biscountry ; and 
his; dis&olfltc courseof amusements Was fftiotly,fon- 
deipned in* pr i npe iff flhjeteen years of age. 

... During the three first years of his reign, tfie 
forms, and even the spirit of the old administra- 
tion .were maintained by those faith fpl counsel- 
iocs, to whom Marcus had recommended his 
son, and, for whose , wisdom ftnd integrity Corn- 
modus still, entertained a, reluctant esteem. The 
young prince and his profligate favourites revel- 
led in all the licence of sovereign power ; but 
his hands were yet unstained with blood ; aud 
he had even displayed ft generosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps have ripened into solid vir- 
tue 15 . A fatal incident decided .jbis fluctuating 
character. 

Oue evening,. as the emperor was returning to 
the palace through' a dark and narrow, portico in 
the amphitheatre 1 *, an assassin, who Wftijted his 
passage, roshed upon him with a drawn sword, 
loudly exclaiming, a The senate sends you tfris.” 
The menace prevented. $n,3eed ; the assftssin was 

, Tlii» uoivenai joy is wll described (frej«o 'pjpdf js ot^ylt 
as historians) by Mr. Wotton, Hat* of Rom?, j>. 19S, Vv 

14 Maniftui, the confidential secretary of AvktsaixSaisius, was 
discovered he had lain concealed Tfe emperor 

nobly relieved the public anxiety by refining to see him, and burning 
his papers with (Jut opquog them. Dion Casains, 1. burn. p. 1209. 

M Sec Maffei,degH Amphitheatri, p. 12 6 . 
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seized by the guards, and immediately revealed ch.a?. 
theiautbors of the conspiracy. It bad been 
formed, dot in the state, but within the walls of 
the palace. Lucilla, the' emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Lucius Veras, impatient of the second 
rank; and jealous of. the reigning empress, had 
armed .the murderer against her brother ’ s life. 

She bad not ventured to” dommhnicate the black 
design "to her second husband Claudius Pompei- 
anus, a senator of distinguished merit afrd un 
shaken loyalty;' but 'among the crowd of her 
lovers (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate fortunes and wild am- 
bition, who were prepared to serve her more vio- 
lent, as well as her tender passions. The con- 
spirators experienced theirlgonr of justice, and the 
abandoned princess wttt punished, first with exile, 
and afterwards with death w ." 

But the wordtf ; of the ; ass^sin sunk deep intoHatwi 
the mind of Commodns, and left an indelible 0 fCom- 
imprfession of fear ahd‘ hatred. 'against the whole 
bodyhf the senate. • Those wl’am he had dreaded senate, 
as importunate ministers,' he now suspected as 
aepret? enemies. The Delators, ft race of men dis- 
couraged, and 4 almost extinguished, under the 
fortm* reigns, again be&me formidable, as soon 
as they discovered that the emperor was desirous 
of finding- disaffection and treason in the senate. 

That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was- composed 

» Dion, 1. lx*ii. p. 1208. Hcrodisn, L L p. 10. Hiet August. 
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of the mow drsfotgaiSbed of the Romcrtra^ Sefd 
distinction of every kind soon became critmbia. 
The possession ofWDdftik sthnffhfted fofc'diHgmrce 
of the informers*’ rigid vhtottf implied a tiffiit 
ce»nre of foe irregularities of €36mfobdi&y 
portaat service implied 'h dangers 4dfed$!#f 
ofirierit ; H and foe friendship of fote fafolftaltril^ 
ensured the aversion if foe s«&' Snspicfon Vfoa 
equwaifent to ptbofV ttifil to coddtttfnattibd. ’Rte 
execution of a considerable/ simStOt' wttJf v aft€nded 
wifo jthi death of ail who i^j^l:naSlifent"or re-- 
veage; Hfe ,*fttte ; and ■ vfoen 'dJoriimOdos had 1 odCC 
tasted honmh'ddofcd, he bectttift incapable of pity 
or remorSe. 

Of these innocent 'vjfefons of tyrahny, none 
died more lamented ’tfiSn- ® ttft) brother's of 
the Quintilian family* Waximns afld Condiamfs’-; 
whose fraternal love hWPsaVed'/thfeir dames frbth 
oblivion, and endeared theih ' ffteiS&ry tb ' pbate- 
ritjv. ,lh«r sttdid^aod ’their iSfcbnpatidbfly tbeit 
pursuits and theft^plehsurefc,'Wei , e atiH fob sknSft 
In the enjoyment of' a great estate!, ! the^ deVer 
admitted; foe htea^of 'a^Mtparate itffo«#i Idtdft 
fngmenmUm^;dM^ , '<dstifot' of a treatise ’ #Bfi3S 
they comporedifl cOtBtnoil ; ecBd. in' ‘every 'dtitioh 
of life’ it was - obwp ' v od , forfT T foeif ^ttftf-bbdies 
were > animated bjMOtw ' 1 S8td? 
wbmValafed their virtues, 
uniB^^isri^' them, in the 
con^h^t and WbrcaS 

their joint care.foe dvi^administratiop q£ Greece, 
and a gmt raHi ^-<^pdw^/;tih; ; «Uch they 
obtained a 'signal victory over foe Germans. 
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The kind cruelty of Comm od us united 4hein in chae. 

> 

The tyrant's rage, after having »hed tbe noblest The >m- 
blood of the senate, atfength recoiled on tbe reonis. 
principal instrument of Ms cruelty . Whilst Com'* 
modes- was immersed in blood and luxury, he 
desol vc$ the detail of the public bostoess on Per- 
ennis ; a servile and ambititfus minister, who had 
obtained hie post by tbe murder of bis predeces- 
sor, but who possessed a considerable share of vi- 
gour and ability./ By acta of extortion, and the 
forfeited estates of tfie nobles sacriflced to his 
avarice, be had accumulated an immense trea- 
sure! The Praetorian guards were under bis im- 
mediate command ; and .-his son, who already 
discovered ,a military gatuna, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions, .^irennis aspired to the 
empire; pr what,; iu the eyes of Commodus, 
amounted to the same crime, be was capable of 
aspiring to it, bad he not been prevented, sur- 
prised, and put to death. The fell of a minister a.D. iso. 
is a very trifling incident in- tWigeneral history 
of the empire; but it was hastened by an extra- 
oniiaary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 

The .fegiop* of Britain, /.discontented with the 
administri#on,nf Pereonis,,, formed a deputation 
of/ fifteen bftftdrad. select men, with instructions 
to .march ftflfce, and lay their complaints 
before the emperor* ^heae military petitioner*, 

^ 1h a note upon the Auguslfo Riitofy, Ciaubon ha* collected 
a macaber of particular, ooueemimg tbeie e mfafa atedtHtitfifaa. See 
p. of hi* learned commcDtary. 
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CtfcM'. hf their own deteminedbehaTiowr, by 
ing thediririons ofod^gmtrds, by ex8 
the 8tae«|fh *of -^g^0(A buoy, m0if 010* 
ing-the fears obtains# 

t J he»iBini»tir > s death, as the 4*^ is^fiiss 
grievances 17 . This pfesamptwHofa distaOtSWfey, 
and their discovery of the weakness of govern- 
ment* was a sure presage of the rooit dreadful 
convulsions. 

Revolt of The negligence of the public administration 

Matemus. ° D v ^ 

was betrayed soon afterwards, by a hew dufttmer, 
which arose from the smallest beginnings. A 
spirit df desertion began to prevail among the 
troops; and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or concealment, infested 
the highways. Matettms, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness above Station, collected these 
bands of robbers into a little army, set open the 
prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, 
aDdplondered with impunity the rich and de- 
fencelet cities of Ganland Spain. The- gover- 
nors of the provinces, who bad long^ been the 
spectators, and perhaps the partners, of bis de- 
predations,' length, tensed from theft 

supine mdolemsl^y the threatening commands 
of the emperor. Maternus found that he was 
encompassed, and foresaw that,, he HHttfhe over- 
poj^|p^y: A great effort of despaif^^j^s ,1&»t 
resofiiee. : He ordered his foh«W$n; lb disperse, 


17 Dion, f.'tfxH. p* IfIB. * " HtiPodMn, Hi. p. fit. Hist. August, 
p. 4&. Thoo giro a much lco odious character of Pepinnii, than 
the other hutomoi, His moderation is almost a/pledge of his 
vettcity. 
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to p*M the Alps in small parties and var^ans dia- 
guiifcl, «d to assemble at fto»e, daring the licen- 
tioas tnnitdtnf the festival i$<>pferie* To murder 
Gommodua, tad to w*od4be vfbwt throne, wa# 
tbcambitiow of no ^rigaa* itjbbir* His measure* 
veto ^pttbly concerted, that hSs concealed troops 
almdy # SlM the street* of Rome. The envy of 
an accomplice discovered add ruined this singular 
enterprise^ in the moment when it was ripe for 
ejoecntiot^ , 

, Raspicious prince* often promote the last of The mi- 
mankind, from a vain persuasion, that those who£]^nd er . 
hare no dependence, except on their favour, will 
have no attachment, except to the person of their 
benefactor. Oleander, the successor of Perennift, 
was a Phrygian by birth ; of a nation, over whose 
stubborn, but servile temped blows only could pre- 
tail® 3 . He had been seOtirt)ra his native country 
to Rome, in the capacity of a sla^e. As a slave 
he entered the Imperial palace, rendered' himself 
useful to his masters passions, and rapidly as- 
cended to the most exalted statifcn which a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over^he tniod of Com- 
medtts was much greater than tteit of hi# prede*- 
ceaeer ; for Oleander was devoid of any ability or 

11 D*riagth*a*Qond Pj?nic war, the Romini imported from Asia 
the worship of Ae mother pf the god?. Her festival, the Megalma, 
begah bn thfe fourth of A$n! f *rd£latfe<f six days. The streets -were 
crovrded with mad pfo^srtons, the theatres with spectators, atfS 
the public ttblee with unbidden goests. Order and police were so£ 
pcaded, and pleasure was the only atria** bostnew of the city. See 
Orid. de Fastis, 1. ir. 18$, See. 

" Herodian, L i. p. 33* 38. 

* Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 
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<jkh?- virtue which could inspire the emperor with envy 
f or distrust. Avarice was the rdgning passion of 
His ara- hi$ soul, and the great principle of h^s adminiatrar- 
crueSy^ tion. The rank of Consul, of Patriciate of Senator, 
was exposed to public sale ; and it would .have 
been considered as disaffection, if any . dje had 
refused to purchase these empty, and : disgraceful 
honours. with the greatest part of hjs fortune 41 . 
In the lucrative provincial employments, the mi- 
nister shared with the governor^the spoils of the 
people. The execution of the laws was venal and 
arbitrary. A wealthy criminal might obtain, not 
only the reversal of tbe sentence by which he was 
justly condemned ; but might likewise inflict what- 
ever punishment he pleased on the accuser, the 
Witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
three years, had accumulated more wealth than 
had ever yet been possessed by any freedman*\ 
Cbittmodhs was perfectly satisfied with the mag- 
nificent. presents which the artful courtier laid 
at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public^envy, Cleander, tinder the em- 
peror’s na ejected baths, porticos, and places 
of exercise, for use of the people 23 . He flat- 

^ ; i *- , 

One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon 
mot, that Jehus Solon w&s bamxked into the senate." * 

■•J^iwtrLtoii. p. 1 2, IS.) observer that no freed tjian haid pot- 
sejeed riche* equal to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas 
amounted^ However, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou- 
sand pounds^ Ter miiliet. 

* Dion, L lxxii, pi 12, 13- Herodian, l. i. p. 2$. ^Iwt. August 
p. 52. These baths Were shoaled near the Porta Captna. See Nar- 
chitf’Roma'Ahdc*, p. ?£. • 
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tered bimself that the Romans, dazzled arid amused CHAP, 
by this apparent liberality, Wtmld be less affected 
by the bloody scenes whichever# daily. exhibited; 
that they would ftoget the death of Byrrhus, a 
senator to whose superior merit the late emperor 
had granted one of his daughters; and that they 
would forgive the execution of Arrins Antoninus, 
the last representative of the name and virtues of 
the Antouines. The former, with more integrity 
than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to his 
brother-in-law, the true character of Oleander, 

An equitable sentence pronounced by the latter, 
when proconsul of Asia, against a worthless 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him 24 . 

After the fall of Pcrennis, the terrors of Coin- 
modus had* for a short time, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the 
most odious of his acts, loaded his memory with 
the public execratiou, and ascribed to the pernicious 
counsels of that wicked minister, all the errors 
of his inexperienced youth. But his repentance, 
lasted only thirty days ; and, under Oleander s 
tyranny, the administration of Perennis was often 
regretted. ;vv. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the Sedition 

f a - rpi r QliCl (JCiiti) 

measure of the calamities or Home . 1 he nr9t 0 f clean- 

could be only imputed to the just indignation °f^ er £ ) 189 
the gods ; but a mono{>oly of corn, supported by 
the riches and power of the minister, wa9 consi- 

* Hist August p. 4&. 

*H$rodiau, i i. p* 28. Dion, 1. lxxii- 1*15. The letter 
sayi/that two thousand persons died every day at during a 

considerable length of time. 
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CHAP. dered a a the immediate cause of the second. The 
, popnlar discontent, after ithad long circulated in 
whispers, broke otft fb the assembled circus. The 
people quitted their fevoprite'. ampiiements, for 
the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed in 
crowds towards a palace in the suburb^, one of 
the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, with 
angry clamours, the "head of the public enemy. 
Cleander, who commanded the Praetorian guards® 6 , 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth, and dis- 
perse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; seyeral 
were slain, and many more were trampled to 
death : but when the cavalry entered the streets, 
their pursuit was checked by -a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the 
houses. ^The foot guards® 7 , who had been long 
jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Prffitoriari cavalry, embraced the party of the 
people. The tumult became a regular engage- 
ment, and threatened a general massacre. The 
Praetorians^ at length, gave way, oppressed with 
numbers ; and the tide of popular fnry returned 

* Tuncqoe prwfecti praetorio fuere : inter quo* liber- 

linus. Frotfi tome reaaaftw of modesty. Oleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the, powers, of Pcseforian praefect. At the.dther 
freed men were stylfcd, from their several departments^ g rqiifttibus, 
ah epteolis ; Oleander called himself a pugione , as entrusted with the 
defence of tils master's person. Salmasius and Casaubon seeni to 
talked very idly upon this passage. 

" 'Qi rf«r<<£rou. Herodian, 1. i. p. 31. It is 

doubtful whether he means the Praetorian infantry, or the cobortes 
urban*, a bodiy of «x thousand nhen, but whose ^ant a^l discipline 
were not ecpul to their number Nether TiUemoni nor Wptton 
choose to decide this (joertion. 
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with redoubled violence against the gate® of the chap. 
palace, where Com modus lay, dissolved in luxury, 
and alone unconscious of the civil war. It was 
death to approach Mb pettort with the .unwelcome 
news. He vfrould have perished in this supine 
security, {fed not two women, his eldest sister 
Fndilla. arid JMtarcia, the most favoured of his 
cOncubiufe&i ventured to break into his presence. 

Bathed irr tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at his feet; and with all the 
pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to the af- 
frighted emperor, the crimes of the minister, the 
rage of the people, and the impending ruin, which, 
in a few minutes* would burst over his palace arid 
pCtson. Commodus started from his dream of 
pleasure, and commanded that the head of Clean- 
der should be thrown out to the people. The 
desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; 
and the son of Marcus might even yet have 
regained the affection and confidence of his sub- 
jects 28 . 

But every sentiment of virtue aud humanity Dilute 
was extinct in the mind of Coromodua. Whilst 
he thns abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he raided nothing in sove- 
reign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his sensual appetites. His honrs were 
spent in a apraglio of three hundred beautiful 
#omen, and as many boys, of every mnk, and 
of every province ; .and, wherever the arts of 
9e^gtion proved ineffectual, the brutal Jqver 

**^Dion 1. lxfcti. p. RerftUtfir, h b p. Hist. 

* Augurt. p. 48. 
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cflAP. had recourse to violence. The ancient 29 historians 
i ±_j have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which seotned every restraint of na- 
ture or modesty ; imt it would not he y easy to 
translate their too faithful description^ into the 
decency of modern language* / v Tbe v interval^ of 
lust were filled up with the basest amusements, 
ran oe^and The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
low sports. an attentive education, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture ,of learning; and he Was the first of the 
Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for, the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in^the elegant arts 
of music and poetry ; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing re- 
laxation of a leisure hour into the serious business 
and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from 
hia earliest infancy, , discovered an aversion to 
whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond at- 
tachment to the amusements of the populace; the 
sports of the circus^od amphitheatre, the combats 
of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The 
masters in every branch of learning, whoip Marcus 
provided for his n&ty were heard with inattention 
and disgust; whilst the floors and Parthians, who 
taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot witl^ 
the bp, w, found a disciple who delighpe$ in his 
application^ and soon equalled the moetlkilful .qf 

* Sorqribu* jw conttapratis. lptas concubiuas suaB sub ocuiis 
suis 6tuprari jtibeWt. Nee Trraeutium in se jUVenum^rejMii'jn- 
famiS, omni parte corpoco ttque ore in wxum utrumque pblfuius. 
Hist. Amr. n. 47« 
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his instructors, in the steadiness of the eye, and chXp. 
the dexterity of the hand. . _> 

The servile crowd, wfctose fortune depended Hunting 
on their master’s vices, applauded these ignoble beasu. 
pursuits. $be perfidious voice of flattery reminded 
him, that by exploits of the same nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemsean lion, and the slaughter of 
the wdld boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Her- 
cules had acquired a place among the gods, and 
an immortal memory among men. They only 
forgot to observe, that, in the first ages of society, 
when the fiercer animals often dispute with man 
the possession of an unsettled countiy, a success- 
ful war against those savages is one of the most 
inndcent and beneficial labours of heroism. In 
the civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild 
beasts had long since retired from the face of 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 

To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to 
transport them to Rome, that they might be slain 
in pomp by the band of an emperor, was an en- 
terprise equally ridiculous foF the prince, and 
oppressive for the people*. Ignorant of these 
distinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and" styled himself (as we 


® The African lions, •when pressed hy hunger, infested the open 
villages and cultivated country , ahtf they infested them with impu- 
rity. The roydtbeast was reserved the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant who killed one of 
them^ though in his own defence, incurred a very heavy penalty. 
Tbit* ftraordinary game-law wA mitigated by Hoodnos, and finally 
repealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v, p. ££, et Comment. 
Gothofrcd. 
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CjJap. still read on his medals 31 ) the Roman Hercules . 
The clnb and the lion’s hide were* placed by the 
side of the throne, -A^fefrtgst the ensign » of sove- 
reignty; and statues were erectgd, f fo which Com- 
modus was represented in the chffi&cte^&nd with 
the attributes, of the god, whose valour and dex- 
terity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious amusements 54 . 

Commo- Elated with these praises, which gradually 
plays his extinguished the innate sense of sbaxpe^ Com- 
araph?- lhe m °d us resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of thq 
theatre. Roman people, those exercises, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the presence of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motivei of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the am- 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude of specta- 
tors ; and some degree of applause was deservedly 
bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
performer! Whether, he aimed at the head or 
heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer- 
tain and mortal. With arrows whose point was 
shaped into the form of a’ crescent, Commodps 
often intercepted $he rapid career, and cut asun- 
der the long bony -deck of the ostrich 33 . A pan- 
ther was let looflei^ttid the archer waited till he 
had leaped upon, a trembling malefactor. In the 
same instant the shaft flew, the beast -dfopt dead, 

and the man remained unhurt. The' draft' of the 
'*■ ' - ■ * 1 • „ r - 

* SpanheiiB doNomitmak BftsrarUt. xii. tom. ii. p. 493. 

I. ttxft; p. W& Hirt. Afcgust. p. 4p. 
a The ostrichVwcifrii thue feel Jong, and corapoactPof seven- 
teen vertebra. See Nature lk- 
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amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions; CHAP, 
a trandred darts from the unerring hand of Com- 
modus laid them dead a* they ran raging round 
the Arena. Neither the htage ^nilk of the ele- 
phant, noiSrthe tcaly bide of the rhinoceros, couW 
defend them. from bis stroke. /Ethiopia and India 
yielded^ their most extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were slairl in the amphitheatre, 
which had been seen only in the representations 
of art, or perhaps of fancy 34 . In all these exhibi- 
tions, the securest precautions were used to pro- 
tect the person of the Roman Hercules from the 
desperate spring of any savage, who might pos- 
sibly disregard the dignity of the emperor, and 
the sanctity of the god 35 . 

But t\\e meanest of the populace were affected Acts as a 
with shame and indignation when they beheld gladlator ' 
their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, and 
glory in a profession which the laws and man- 
ners of the Romans had branded with the jnstest 
note of infamy 36 . He chose the habit and arms 
of the Secutor , whose combat with the Ret ta rim 

* Commotlu9 killed a Camelopardalis otOirtffe (Dkra, 1. Ixxii. p. 

1211.), the tallest, the most gentle, and the mcWttsekoof the large 
quadrupeds. This singular animal, a natiteohly of the interior parts 
of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival of letters ; and 
though M. de Bofibn (Hist. Naturelle, tom. riil.) has endeavoured 
to describe, h$ has not ventured to delineate* the Giriflb. 

34 HerodigtyJ- i- p. 37T Hist. August, p. 50. 

36 The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and 
knighu to embrace this scaad 1 fows-profosaion , under p mo of infamy, 
or what was more dreaded by those profligate wretches, of orile. 

The tyrants allured them to dishonour by. threats and rewards. 

^Nero once produced, in the Arena, forty senators tad sixty knights. 

See Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. li. c. 2. He has happily "corrected a pas- 
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Q&^P. farmed one of the most lively scenes in the 
v JTv Au^ bloody sports of the amphitheatre, The Secutor 
was armed with an 'helmet, sv^ord, and buck- 
ler; his naked antagonist had nqJy a large net 
and a trident; with the one he endeavoured to 
entangle, with the other to dispatch^ ftis enemy. 
If he missed the first throw, he was obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the Secutor, till he had prepar- 
ed his net for a second cast 57 . The emperor 
fought in this character seven hundred and thirty- 
five several times. These glorious achievements 
were carefully recorded iii the public acts of the 
empire ; and that he might omit no circumstance 
of infamy, he received from the common fund of 
gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant, that it became 
a new and most ignominious tax upon the Roman 
people 30 . It may he easily supposed, that in 
these engagements the master of the world was 
always successful : in the amphitheatre his vic- 
tories wete not often sanguinary; but when he 
exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, 
or his own pidaft.e, his wretched antagonists 
were ftequenUy4»pn Mre d with a mortal wound 
from the hand ^of^Commodus, and obliged to 
His infa- sea l their flattery with their blood 59 . He now 
my aruCx. disdained the appellation of Hercules. .The 

travagance rr ■ 

name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was 
‘the only one which delighted his ear.. It was 

17 Lipsius, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the gives a 

pictunaque (Wscription of this combat. 

* Hist. Ai^ust p. 50. Dion, L hocii. p. 1220. He received 
for each time, ffrcw*, about 80001. starting. 

* Victor tell* m, that Coinmodus only allowed hTs antagonists 
a leaden weapon] dreading most probably the con sequences of their 
despair. 
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inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated 
in the redoubled acclamations* 1 of the monmfnl 
and applauding senate 41 . Claudius Pompeian us, the 
virtnous husband of LucHla, was the only senator 
who asset^d the honour of bis rank. As a father, 
he permitted his sons to consult their safety by 
attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman, he de- 
clared, that-his own life *was in the emperor’s 
hands, bnt that he would never behold the son of 


CHAP. 

4V. 


Marcus prostituting bis person and dignity. Not- 
withstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianns es- 
caped the resentment of the tyrant, and, with his 
honour, had the good fortune to preserve his life* 1 . 

Commodus bad now attained the summit of 


vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a. 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that lie had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his 


empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every 
kind of merit, by the just apprehension of dan- 
ger, ami by. the. habit of slaughter, which he 
contracted in his daily amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of consular senators sa- 


* They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, 
Pakluijktt qf the Seculars, See. 

41 .Dion, I. Jxxii; p. yttl. He speaks of bis own baseness and 
danger. 

44 He mixed - however some prudence with his courage, and passed 
the greatest part of hisjjftie in a country retirement; alleging his 
adranc^ilige, and the weakness of bis eyes. i9 I nev$r saw him in 
" the senate/’ says Dion, " except during the short reign of Perti- 
‘ r nax, H All his tnfirmitieeiiad suddenly left him, and they returned 
as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, I. 
lxxiii. p. 1227. • 
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CHAP, crificed to his canton a&spicion, which sought 
, oat, with peculiar anxiety, those uufortanate 
ra° D of hi» l )er9ons «aned* however Temotely, with the 
domestics. family of the Autonines; without sparing even 
the ministers of his critnes'or plfeasmfe" His 
eraelty proved at last fatal to hwaselL He had 
shed with impnnity the noblest blood of Rome : 
he -perished as soon as he was dreaded by his 
own domestics. Marcia, his favourite concubine, 
Edectns his chamberlain, and Laetus hie Prarto* 
rian praefect, alarmed by' the fate of their- com- 
panions and predecessors, resolved to prevent 
the destruction which every hour fating over 
their heads, either from the mad caprice of the 
.tyrant,' or the sudden indignation of the people. 
Marcia seixed the occasion of presenting a 
draught of wine to her lover, after he had fa- 
tigued himself with hunting some wild beasts. 
Death of CommoduB retired to sleep ; bnt whilst he was 
Comm°- latonrihg vrith the effects of poison and drnnk- 
sVsfbl-*’ enneaB ’ a rob* 1 ® 4 fQDfh, by profession £y wrestler, 
cember. entered bis chamtjer, and strangled him without 
resistance. ^ Hie body wa9 secretly conveyed 
out of thci palac^ befone the least suspicion was 
entertained w city, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the 
son of Marcus, and so easy w#s U to destroy,* 
hated tymnt, who, by the artificial rowers ©f 
govejrnmettt, had oppressed, dorfa^^thirteen 
years, so . many millions^ of afabjec^ tw^h of 

“ The pn c* fect» wm changed #3mnri hourly pr dai)^; and the 
caprice of Cov&odm 'was often fiol to hii mjpt favoured chamber- 
lains. Hist. AuguW. p. 46. 51. 
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whom was equal to their master in personal GJ4 Jjt 1' 
strength and personal abilities 44 . ^ ; 

The measures of the conspirators were con- Choice of 
ducted with the deliberate coolness and celerity for emp*- 
which thf^ greatness . of tbts occasion required. ror 
They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne 
with ary emperor, yrbofe character would justify 
and maintain the jiction that had been commit- 
ted. They fixed on Pertinax, praefect of the city, 
an ancient senator of consular rank, whose con- 
spicuous merit had broke through the obscurity 
of his birth, and raised him to the first honours 
of the state. He had successively governed most 
of the provinces of the empire ; and in all his 
great employments, military as well as civil, be 
had unifo/mly distinguished himself by the firm- 
ness, the prudence, and the integrity of his con- 
duct 45 . He now remained almost alone of tb$j^ 

* Dion! 1. lxxii. p. 1222. Herodian, 1. i. p. 43. Hist. August, 
p. 52. 

u Pertinax was a native of Alba Poropeia, in Piedmont, and son 
of a timber merchant The order of h» employment* (it U marked 
by Capitolmus) well deserves to be set dowety Ms expressive of the 
form of government and manners the age. 1. He was a centu- 
rion, 2. Preefect of a cohort in Jn tlxfi Parthian war, and in 
Britain. 3. He obtained an Ala, ot squadron of hocte^ in Maesia. 

4. He was commissary of provision* on the jErailian way. 5. He 
commanded the fleet upon the Rhine. 6, He was mpebrator of 
Decia, with a salary of fcbout l600l. a year. 7. He commanded the 
veterans of t* Ugian> $. He obtained the rank of *onator. 9- Of 
pnetor. the command of the first legion iB Rbati* and 

Noricunn ll-Hc wm consul aboot the year 175. 1 2. He attended 
Marous Into the. east. T 3 . He commanded an army on the Danube. 

14. He was consular Icgata of Maesu. 15. Of Dacia* 16. Of 1 Sy- 
ria. 17. Of Britain. 18 . He had the care of the public provisions 
at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of Africa. 20. Pwfoot of the 
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friends at*T ministers of Marcus ; and when, at 
late ho»r of the night, & was awakened with tl 
news, that the chamberlain and the pnefect wei 
at. his door, be received them witb iatnpid resig 
nation, and desired they wonld execufcf their ma 
ster’s orders. Instead of death, they offered hin 
the throne of the Roman world. During som, 
moments be distrusted their Mentions and as 
surances. Convinced at length of the death oi 
Commodus, lie accepted the purple with a sincere 
reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the dangers of the 
supreme rank 46 . 

Sowing. LfEtUS conduc ted without delay his new ein- 
«i by the peror to the camp of the Prstorians, diffusing at 
guards; same t’ 1110 through the city a seasonable report 
that Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy; 
and that- the virtuous Pertinax had already suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than pleased with the suspicious death 
of a prince, whose indulgence and liberality they 
alone had experienced; but the emergency of the 
occasion, the authority of their prefect, the repu- 
tation of Pertindx, and the clamours of the people, 
obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, to 
accept the donative promised of the new emperor, 
to swear aUegiaucetOhim, and with joyful accla- 
mations and laurels in their hands to conduct him 

Htr °4 ijn 0* ’■ B’.iW-i **» justice to Ma dijibteratrd «Writ : ; 
ut Capitotmxa, who collected every popular; romper, tiUrges him 
with a great fortune acquired by bribery and corruption. 

* Julian, m the C«wn, tares hita uritfi luting accessary to the 
«ath of Commodus. 
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to the senate-house, that the military coiaient might CHAP, 
be ratified by the civil authority. 4V - 

This important night wasaow far spent ; with and"bythe 
the dawn of day, and the commencement of the 
new year, - the senators expected a summons to lst J flnu - 
attend an ignominious ceremony. In spite of all ary ' 
remonstrances, eves of those of his creatures, who 
yet preserved any regard fo*r prudence or decency, 
Commodus had resolved to pass the night in the 
gladiators’ school, and from thence to take pos- 
session of the consulship, in the habit and with the 
attendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, 
before the break of day, the senate was called to- 
gether in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
guards, and to ratify the election of a new em- 
peror. Fpr a few minutes they sat in silent sub-. 
pense, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, 
and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus; 
but when at length they were assured that the 
tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to 
all the transports of joy and indignation. Perti- 
nax, who modestly represented the naeangess of 
his extraction, and pointed oat several noble se- 
nators more deserving than himself of the empire, 
was constrained by their dutifnl violence to ascend 
the throne, and received all the titles of Imperial 
power, confirmed , by the most sincere vows of 
fidelity. The memory, of Commodus was branded The me. 
with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, ofoZt 
gladiator, of -public enemy, resounded -in every dusde : 
comer of the house. They decreed in tumul- famous, 
tuous votes, that his honours should be reversed, 
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bia tid«a j|»8ed Ufora the public «j^nui»*nts, 
, bia statues thrown down* bia b?4& <tnyK*d iritb 
a hpok into the 

s^«e indignation against ’tlm^ servants 

wbb bad already presumed tt -sofw* bis remains 
fr<?m tbe j astice of th&oeeate» -Sat Pertip ax coaid 
notr refnee those last rites to tb«Hr*aK>ry of M ar- 
cs*, and tb<i tears- of b>» firsrtprot^^ 
Pompeiajpw, ; wbp lameup.^Vndv$fe' , of hfr 
brotber-in-law, and lamented still more tJntt.hp 
had deserved it?. 

Those effusions . of impotent rage against a 
dead emp^T, ' whom the senate had flattertd 
when alive wjth the most.ahj®* servility, be- 
trayed a jttst bnt ungenerons spirit of revenge. 
The legacy of these decrees was however sapr 
ported by the principles , of tbe Imperial consti- 
tution . To censnrr, to depose, , or to punish witb 
dettfc,_the fifpt .magistrstte of the republic, who 
bad Abased bis delegated trust, was the ancient 

. of the Jt^ntn se- 
assembly was obliged to 
Hn^ott a falteo , tyrant 
*«< during his j life 

‘ 4b«Wed by the strong 

J""' . J* , '« * tTw _ • * 


Date? 


M - C*jh&atm*fFrts x# the of tfecp vMa*, 

5* ***■ ***• 

a ifol ■ z. ■ J ”, 

&KSMU&40. 
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Pertiuax found a nobler way of condemning CHAk 

bis predecessor’s memory; by the contrast of his 

own virtues with the vices of Coramodns. On Virtues of 
. . , . . Pertinax. 

the day of his accession, be resigned oyer to his 

wife and son his whole private fortune; that 
they might have no pretence to solicit favours 
at the expence of the state. He refused to 
flatter the vanity of the former with the title 
of Augusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced 
youth of the latter by the rank of Crrsar. Ac- 
curately distinguishing between the duties of a 
parent and those of a sovereign, he educated 
his son with a severe simplicity, which, while it 
gave him no assured prospect of the throne, 
might in time have rendered him worthy of it. 

In public, the behaviour of Pertinax was grave 
and affable. He lived with the virtuous part of 
the senate (and, in a private station, he had 
been acquainted with the true character of each 
individual), without either pride or jealousy ; 
considered them as friends and companions, 
with whom he had shared the dangers of th* 
tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy 
the security of the present time. He very fre- 
quently invited them to familiar entertainments, 
the frugality of which was ridiculed by those, 
who remembered .and regretted the luxurious 
prodigality of Commodus 4 *. 

• Dion (l lxxiii. p. lt«3.) speaks 6f these entertain meDts, as a 
senator who hid nipped with the emperor. Capitolrniu (Hist. Au- 
gust. p, 58.), like a slave, who had received hi* intelligence from one 
of the scullions. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

To Leal, as far as it was possible, the wonntfe 
_ inflicted by the hand of tyranny, wa® the pleas- 
He cndea- jnfr, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 

vours to . . . . . . 

reform the innocent yictims, who yet Surviyedj were recalled 
from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the fall possession of their honours and for- 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered c senators 
(for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to 
extend itself beyond death) were deposited in the 
sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was 
justified ; and every consolation was bestowed 
on their ruined and afflicted families. Among 
these consolations, one of the most grateful was 
the punishment of the Delators ; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their 
country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal aSsassirtty Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
temper, which gave every thing to justice, and 
nothing*^ popular prejudice and resentment. 

Tbtf finances of the state demanded the most 
vigftant care of the emperof. Though every 
^Ineasure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could collect the property of 
the subject into the coffers of the prince; the 
rap&cioU9nes3 of Commodus had been so very 
inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his 
death, no more than eight thousand pounds 
Were found in the exhausted treasury 50 , to de- 
fray the current expences of government, and 

30 Deete#. The blameless oeconoroy of Pius left hi* successors a 
tree sure of vide* tepiia mu U’m % above two and twenty ntHIion* tor- 
ling. Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. l$gi. 


His regu- 
lations. 
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to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal C HXp. 
donative, which the new emperor had been 
obliged to promise to the Praetorian guards. 

Yet under these distressed circumstances. Per- 
tinax had the generous firmness to remit all the 
oppressive taxes invented by Commodns, and to 
cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; 
declaring, in a decree of Vhe senate, “ that he 
“ was better satisfied to administer a poor re- 
“ public with innocence, than to acquire riches 
<e by the ways of tyranny and dishonour.” 
(Economy and industry he considered as the 
pure and genuine sources of wealth ; and from 
them he soon derived a copious supply for the 
public necessities. The expence of the household 
was immediately reduced to one half. All the 
instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to* pub- 
lic auction 51 , gold and silver plate, chariots of a 
singular construction, a superfluous wardrobe of 
silk and embroidery, and a , great number of 
beautiful slaves of both sexes; excepting only, 
with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished 
from the arms of their weeping parents. At the 
same time that he obliged the worthless favou- 
rites, of the tyrant to resign, a part of their ill- 
gotten wealth, he. satisfied, the just creditors of 
the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the 

u Besides thfc design of eoovertihj these useless ornaments into 
money, Dkfh (1. hxiii. p* ISC 9.) «taig&s two secret motive# of Per- 
tinax. He wished to expose the vice* of Comraodua, and th discover 
by the purchasers those who most resembled him. 
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cJiAP. oppressive restrictions which had been laid upon 
*¥■ commerce, and granted all the uncultivated lands 
in Italy and the provinces to those who would 
improve them ; with an exemption from tribute, 
during the term of ten years 52 
lTnty P ° PU " $ uc h 2X1 un ^ orm conduct had already secured 
to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor the fea* 
tures of that bright original ; and flattered 
themselves, that they should long enjoy the be- 
nign influence of his administration. A hasty 
zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied 
with less prudence than might have been ex- 
pected from the years and experienfe of Per- 
tinax, proved fatal to himself and to his country. 
His hopest indiscretion united against him the 
servile crowd, who found their private benefit 
in the public disorders, and who preferred the 
favour of a tyrant to the inexorable equality of 
the laws 55 . 

Discon- Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry 
Prat^ thc countenaD ce of the Praetorian guards betrayed 
rians. their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluc- 
tantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he wa* 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the 
licence of the former reign. Their discontents 

,s Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of ihe pri- 
vate life of Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Iterodian iff admiring 
his public conduct 

13 Leges, rem surd am, inexorabilem ease. T. Liv. ii. 3. 
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were secretly fomented by Laetns their prefect, CHIP, 
who found, when it was too late, that his new em - 1 
peror would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his 
reign, the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest 
him with the Imperial purple. Instead of being 
dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted 
victim escaped from their violence, and took re- 
fuge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after- Acompi- 
wards, vSosius Falco, one of the consuls of the year, vented, 
a r^sh youth 54 , but of an ancient and opulent fa- 
mily listened to the voice of ambition ; and a 
conspiracy was formed during a short absence of 
Perti*^, which was crushed by his sudden retnm 
to Rome, and his resolute behaviour. Falco was 
on the point of being justly condemned to death 
as a public enemy, bad he not been saved by the 
earnest and sincere entreaties of the injnred em- 
peror; who conjured the senate, that the'purity of 
his reign might not be stained by the blood even 
of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irri- Murder c>f 
tate the rage of the Praetorian guards. On the by the 
twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only after 
the death of Coinmodus, a general sedition broke A.D. 193 . 
ont in the camp, which the officers wanted either 
power or inclination to suppress. Two or three 
hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at 

M If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco be- 
haved with the moat petolam indecency to Pertinax, on the day of 
his accession. The wise emperor only admonished him ofhia youth 
and inexperience. Hist. August, p. 55. 
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ciIap. noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury in 
their looks, towards the Imperial palace. The 
gates were thrown open by their companions upon 
guard; and by the domestics of the old court, 
who had already formed a secret conspiracy against 
the life of the too virtuous emperor. On the news 
of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining either flight 
or concealment, advanced to meet his assassins ; 
and recalled to their minds his own innocence, 
and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few 
moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of 
their atrocious design, and awed by the venerable 
aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, 
till at length the despair of pardon reviving vheir 
fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres 55 -level- 
led the first blow against Pertinax, who was in- 
stantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds. 
His head, separated from his body, and placed on a 
lance, was carried in triumph to the Praetorian 
camp, in' the sight of a mournful and indignant 
people, who lamented the unworthy fate of that 
excellent prince, and the transient blessings of a 
reign, the memory of which could serve only to 
aggravate their apprbaching misfortunes 56 

w The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably be" 
longed to the Batavian horse-guards, who were mostly raised in the 
(lytchy ofGue]dres and, the neighbourhood, 'and were distinguished by 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses 
across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist iv. 12. Dion, 
1. Iv. p. 707. Lipsius de maguitudine RomauA, 1. i. c. 4. 

w Dion,T. JixiiL p. 1232. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 60 . LJist. August 
p. 58. Victor in Epitom, & in Cawarib. Eutropiui, viii^j6. 
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CHAP. V. 

Public Sale of the Empire to Didius Julianas 
by the Praetorian Guards. — Clodius Albums 
in * Britain , Pescennius Niger in Syria , and 
Septimius -Severus in Pannoma , declare against 
' the Murderers of Pertinax . — Civil lVars and 
Victory of Sevei'us over his three Rivals . — 
Relaxation of Discipline . — New Maxims of 
Government. 


Tin\ power of the sword is more sensibly felt CITAP. 
in A extensive monarchy, than in a small 
raunitK It has been calculated by the ablest p r°; K),,ltm 
politicians, that no state, without being soon ex- htary 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part 
of its members in arms and idleness. But aU u ‘rofihc 

. . . ... people. 

though this relative proportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army over the rest of the 
society will vary according to the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a 
proper number of soldiers are united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such an union would be ineffectual ; with 
an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable ; and 
the powers of the machine would be alike de- 
stroyed by the extreme minuteness, or the exces- 
sive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation, we need only reflect, that there is no 
superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons. 
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CHAP- or acquired skill, which could enable one man 
^ / to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his 

fellow-creatures : the tyrant of a single town, 
or a small district, would soon discover that an 
hundred aimed followers were a weak defence 
against ten thousand peasants or citizens ; but an 
hundred thousand welLdisciplined soldiers will 
command, with despotic sway, ten millions of 
subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen thousand 
guards will strike terror into the most numerous 
populace that ever crowded the streets of an im- 
mense capital. j- 

The Prae- The Pi setorian bands, whose licentious fo*rv 

torian , c . T J 

guards. "’as the brst symptom and cause ol the d eel ire of 

the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to thedast- 

Theirin- mentioned number 1 . They derived their insti- 
Klilution. • i - a 

union from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sen- 
sible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had 
gradually formed this powerful body of guards, 
in constant readiness to protect his person, to 
awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush 
the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favoured troops by a double pay, and supe- 
rior privileges; but, as their formidable aspect 
would at once have alarmed and irritated the 
Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed 

1 They wer* originally nine or ten thousand men (forTa^itas 
and Dion arc Dot agreed upon the subject), divided into as many 
cohorts. Vitellius jnergased them to sixteen thousand, a&d as far as 
we can learn from i^ftcriptions, they never aftttwartfi sunk much 
below that tuHfibef. See LipshA de magnitudine Romanfl, i. 4. 
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in the adjacent towns of Italy 1 2 . Bnt after fifty cifAP. 
years of peace and servitude, Tiberius ventured 
on a decisive measure, which for ever rivetted the Their 
fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences camp> 
of relieving Italy from the heavy burthen of mili- 
tary quarters, and of introducing a stricter dis- 
cipline among the guards, he assembled them at 
Rom£ in a permanent earfip 3 4 , which was fortified 
with skilful care^, and placed on a commanding 
situation 5 . 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, Their 
bifc often fatal to the throne of despotism. 
tli^s introducing the Praetorian gnards as it were dence. 
inta the palace and the senate, the emperors 
taught them to perceive their own strength, and 
the wetness of the civil government ; to view 
the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis- 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards 
an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness 
of an opulent city, their pride was nourished by 
the sense of their irresistible ’weight ; nor was it 
possible to conceal from then), that the person of 
the sovereign, the authority of the senate, the 
public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all 


1 Sueton. in AuguS^ c. 4g. 

1 Tacit. Aonal. iv. 2 . Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37- Dion Cassius, 

1. lvii. p, 867* 

4 In the civil war between Yitellius and Vespasian, the Praetorian 
camp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
siege of the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. in. 84. 

a Close to the Walls of the city, on the broad summit of the 
Quirinal and Viminal hills. S« Ntrdini Roma Antlca, p. 174. 
Donatus de Roma Antiqaa, p. 46. 
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CH^P. in their hands. To divert the Praetorian bands 
- ^ from these dangerous reflections, the firmest and 
best established princes were obliged to mix blan- 
dishments with commands. Towards with punish- 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur- 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; 
which, since the elevation of Clatfdius, was ex- 
acted as a legal claim, on the accession of every 
new emperor 0 

rheir The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 

fami°r justify by arguments the power which tb/y 
asserted by arms ; and to maintain that, accord- 
ing to the purest principles of the constitution, 
their consent was essentially necessary in tluyup- 
pointment of an emperor. The elect ioip./r con- 
suls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it 
had been recently usurped by the senate, was the 
ancient and undoubted right ol the Homan peo- 
ple 7 . But where was the Roman people to be 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets ol 
Romej a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The delenders of the state r 

6 Claudius, raised by the soldiers to ihe empire, was the first who 
gave a donative. He gave yunw dena, 120 /. (Sucton. in Claud, 
c. 10.) : when Marcus, whh his colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet 
possession of th? throne, he gave vicena , lfiO/. to each of the guards. 
Hist. August, p. 2 &. (Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1231 .) We may form sonic 
idea of the amount of the£e sums, by Hadrian’s complaint, that the 
promotion of a Caesar had cost him ter mxlhes , two millions and a 
half sterling. 

7 Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and*the se- 
cond of QioDyaius of Halicanutwu*, shew the authority of the people, 
even in the electkyi of the kings. 
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selected from the flower of the Italian youth 6 , and CifAP. 
trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were 
the genuine representatives of the people, and the 
best entitled to elect 'the military chief of the re- 
public. These assertions, however defective in 
reason, became unanswerable, when the fierce 
Praetorians increased their weight, by throwing, 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their 
swords into the scale 9 . 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of They offer 
tke throne, by the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; 
thyy dishonoured the majesty of it, by their sub- 
segment conduct. The camp was without a leader, 
for /even the prefect Lrctus, who had excited the 
tempest, prudently declined the public indigna- 
tion. Asnidst the wild disorder, Sulpieiamis, the 
emperors father-in-law, and governor of the city, 
who had been sent to the camp on the first alarm 
of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury 
of the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
lance the head of Pertinax. Thongh history has 
accustomed us to observe every principle and 
every passion yielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these 
moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have as- 
pired to ascend * throne polluted with the recent 


F Thqy were originally recruited in Latinrn, Etruria, and the old 
colonies (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5.). The emperor Otho compliments 
their vanity with the fluttering tides of luliae Alumni, Roman* vere 
juventus. Tacit Hist i. 84. 

* In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Liry, ▼. 48. Plu- 
tarch. in Camill. p. 143. 
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crfXP. blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a 
j prince. He bad already b£gun to use the only 
effectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial 
dignity ; but the more prudent of the Praetorians, 
apprehensive that, in thi 9 private contract, they 
should not obtain a just price for 90 valuable a 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts ; and, with 
a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public 
auction 10 . 

It k pur- This infamous offer, the most insolent excels 
Julia it ^ of military licence, diffused an universal gri£f, 
March 93 ' 8 b ame > and indignation throughout the city. ^It 
28 th. reached at length the ears of Didius Julianift, a 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the Public 
calamities, was indulging himself in th^lnxury 
of the table 11 . His wife and his daughter, his 
freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced him 
that he deserved the throne, and earnestly con- 
jured him to embrace so fortunate an oppor- 
tunity. The vain old man hastened to the Prae- 
torian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty 
with the guards ; and began to bid against him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to the 
other, and acquainted each of c them with the 

10 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1234. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 63. Hirt. August. 
p. 60 , Though the three historians agree that it was ia fact an &*e~ 
tion, Herodiao alone affirms that it was proclaimed aa such bj the 
soldiers. 

11 Spjutiama softens the meat odious parti of the character and 
elevation of JuliaF. 
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offers of bis rival. Snlpicianus had already pro- cITap. 
mised a donative of five thousand drachms (above 
one bnndred and sixty pounds) to each soldier, 
when Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once 
to the sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to 
eVpulate that he should pardon and forget the 
c(\n petition of Sulpicianos. 

C It was now incumbent on the Pretorians to J^njs 
fulfil the conditions of the sale. They placed lcdgc^by 
theN. new sovereign, whom they served and de- 1 ' scnate 
spised, ki the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side with their shields, and con- 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. The senate was com- 
manded to assemble; and those who bad been 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per- 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to 
afiect a more than common share of satisfaction 
at this happy revolution 1 *. After Julian had 
filled the senate-house with armed soldiers, be 
expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his fall assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches of the Imperial 

« Dion at that tine paetof, had baea » personal enemy 

to Julian, Lixxiii. p. 12S5- 
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Q}fi\P. power 13 . From the senate Julian was conducted* 
- jt^ ' by same notary procession, to take pos- 
Takes pos- session of the palace. The first objects that struck 
thepSace. his, eyes, 'were the abandoned trunk of Pertin^x, 
and the frugal entertainment prepared for his 
supper. The one he viewed with indifference; 
the other with contempt. A maguificent feast 
was prepared by his ofder, and he amused him- 
self, till a very late hour, with dice, and the per- 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flattery’s 
dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, efcd 
terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless nigtt ; 
revolving most probably in his mind his own ,ash 
folly, the fate of bis virtuous predecessor*,- and 
the doubtful and dangerous tenure of ar. 'empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but pur- 
chased by money 1 \ 

The public He had reason to tremble. On the throne 
discontent. ^ w0 ^] ( j f 0Un J himself without a friend, 

and even without an adherent. The guards them- 
selves were ashamed of the prince whom their 
avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was 
there a citizen who did not consider his elevation 
with horror, as the last iosult on the Roman 
name. The nobility,, whose conspicuous station, 
and ample possessions, exacted .the strictest cau- 
tion, dissembled their sentiments, and met the 

15 Hist Auguit. p. 63. We learn from thence one curious cir- 
cumstance, that the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, was; 
immediately aggregated to the number of Patriciai^fipiiJi^s^ 

14 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 12S5. HiaL August, p. 1 have endea- 
voured to blend into one consistent story the teeming contradictions 
of the two writers. 
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affected civility of tbe emperor with smiles of cf?AP. 
Complacency, and professions of duty. But the 
people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, 
gave a free vent to their passions. The streets 
and public places of Rome resounded with cla- 
mours and imprecations. The enraged multitude 
affronted the person of Julian, rejected his libe- 
rality, and, conscious of the impotence of their 
own resentment, they called aloud on the legions 
of the frontiers to assert the violated majesty of 
tlje Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from The armies 
ttk centre to tbe frontiers of the empire. The Sym^and 
arilies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricmn, Pannonia, 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose coin- against 
pany, oe under whose command, they had so Julian ‘ 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the 
Praetorians had disposed of \he empire by public 
auction ; and they sternly refnsed to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and una- 
nimous revolt was fetal to Julian, but it was 
fetal at the same time to the public peace ; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Clodios 
Albinus, Pe9cennius Niger, and Septimius Se- 
verus, were still .more anxious to succeed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of three legions 15 , with a numerous train 
of auxiliaries ; and however different in their 


14 Dion, 1. IxJtiii. p. 1 *35. 
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Ojifcp. characters, they were all soldiers of expeiieat» 
. , and capacity. , rH - 

Clodms^ Godina Albinos, governor of Britain, 
Bnujn* in both his competitors in the nobility ofEii 
extraction, which he derived from some of the 
most illustrious names of the old republic 11 . 
Bet the branch from whence he claimed bis 
descent, was sunk into mean circumstanced, *nd 
transplanted into a remote province. It is dif- 
ficult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, 
stands accused of concealing most of the vifes 
which degrade human nature 17 . But hie accuses 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of ayJun- 
successful rival. Virtue, or the appeapmees of 
virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Marcus ; and bis preserving 
with the sou the same interest which lie had ac- 
quired with the father,* is a proof at least that he . 
was possessed of a very flexible disposition. The 
favour of a tyrant does not always suppose a want 
of merit in . the object of it ; be may, without 
intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find such a man. useful to .his own 
service. It ripes ppt appear., that Albinus sermi 
the son of Marcus,: either as thp minister of bis 
cruelties, or even as, the associate of his pleasures. 


Th e Posthomiau and the CejonUn ; the former of whom was 
rflA&d to the consulship in the fifth year After its insiiiatioo. 

” in h»f undigested coilopuons, mixes up all the vir- 

tue* and all the vices that enter into the human composition, and 
bestows them on the mac object, ^ftach, indeed, ire many of the 
characters in the Augmfcji HUtory. 
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Hfc vrtrt employed in a distant honourable com- CHAP 
mand, when he received a confidential letter ^ 
from the emperor, acquainting him of the trea- 
sonable designs of some discontented generals, 
and authorizing him to declare himself the guar- 
dian and successor of the throne, by assuming 
the title and ensigns of Caesar The governor 
of Bntain wisely declined the dangerous honour, 
which would have marked him for the jealousy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of 
CKmmodus. He courted power by nobler, or, 
at feast, by more specious arts. On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, he assembled 
his jtroops ; and, in an eloquent discourse 4 , de- 
plored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, 
described the happiness and glory which their 
ancestors had enjoyed under the consular govern- 
ment, and declared his firm resolution to rein- 
state the senate and people in their legal autho- 
rity. This popular harangue was answered by 
the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of ap- 
plause. Safe in the possession of his little world, 
and in the command of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbeni and 
valour 19 , Albinus braved the menaces of Cam- 
modus, maintained toward* Pertinax a stately 
ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 


** Hist. August, p. 80. 84. 

* Pertinsx, who governed firkua • few yean brim, taut 
been left for dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers. Hut. A ago*, p. M. 
Yet they loved and regretted him ; admirantihra earn vindfeni cui 
iracebantur. 
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^CHA P. tbe usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the 
capital added new weight to his sentiments, or 
rather to his professions of patriotism. A regard 
to decency, induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and Emperor; and be imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba, who, on a similar 
occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of the 
senate and people 20 . 

Peacen- Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
ii| U syHa ger Niger, from an obscure birth and station, to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which, in times of civil confusgm, 
gave him a near prospect of the throne. A 7 e t 
his parts Seem to have been better suited t<^ the 
second than to the first rank ; he was an unequal 
rival, though he might have approved himself an 
excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
several useful institutions from a vanquished ene- 
my 21 . In his government, Niger acquired the 
esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the pro- 
vincials. His rigid discipline fortified the valour 
and confirmed the obedience of tbe former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with 
the mild firmness of his administration, than with 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent 
and pompous festivals 22 . As soon as the intel- 

10 Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 

21 Hiat. August, p. 76. 

u Herod. 1. ii p. 68. The chronicle of John Mal^a, of An- 
troth, shews the ecalous attachment of his countrymen to these festi- 
vals, which at once gratified their superstition, and their love of 
leaaure. * 
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ligeiice of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had CHAP, 
reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited Ni- 
ger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier 
embraced his cause ; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of /Ethiopia * 1 to the 
Hadriatic, cheerfully submitted to his power ; 
and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
Tvger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
ti ' of fortune : he flattered himself that Ids ac- 
ce-J >on would be undisturbed by competition, and 
unstained by civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed 
the vain pomp of triumph, lie neglected to secure 
the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies 
of the West, whose resolution might decide, or 
at least must balance, the mighty contest; in- 
stead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy, where his presence was impatiently 
expected* 4 , Niger trifled away in the luxury of 
Antioch those irretrievable moments which were 
diligently improved by the decisive activity of 
Severus^. 


u A king of Thebe*, in Egvpt, is mentioned in the Augustan 
History, as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend of Niger. If 
^partianus is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he h3S brought to 
li^ht a dynasty of tributary princes lot illy unknown to history. 

24 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. j>. KMH. Herod. I. ji. p. 07. A. verse in every 
one’s mouth at that lime, seems to express the general opinion of the 
three rivals; Optim us esi Niger, bonus Afer, peasimus Alina. Hist. 
August, p. 75. 

M Iierodiao, 1. ii. p. 71- 
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CfiAP. 



Pannonia 
and Dal- 
matia. 


The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia* which 
occupied the space between the Danube the 
Hadriatic, was one of the last and most difficult 
eotiqUeSts of the Romans. In the defence of 
national freedom, two hundred thousand of thc&fc 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Augustus, and exercised the 
vigilant prudent of Tiberius at the head of the 
collected force of the empire*®. The PannoOians 
yielded at length to the arms and institutions 
Rome. Their recent subjection, however, jfre 
neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the jun- 
conquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapt- 
ed, as it has been observed, to the production 
of great bodies and slow minds 37 , all contributed 
to preserve some remains of their original fero- 
city, and under the tame and uniform counte- 
nance of Roman provincials, the hardy features 
of the natives were still to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply 
t)f recruits to the legions stationed on the banks 
of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual 


warfare against the Germans and Sarmatians, 
Were deservedly esteemed the best troops in the 
service. 

Septimiui The Pannonian army was at this time com- 
SeTerul manded by ISeptimius Severus, a native of Africa, 
wh,o, in the gradual ascent of private honours, 
had cGBqealed his daring ambition, which was 


* ■See'SUr accOtmi of that memorable war in Velleius Palcrcultt», 
1 19, mb. *w [ ho »£r?*d in the army of Tiberiu* 

J - m Sucfei* tb* reflect of Herodiao, 1 . ii. p. 74. Wfli tbe mo- 
dem Austrians wllow the influence } 
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nemE diverted from its steady course by the al- 
lqirepaeots of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, 
dr the feelings of humanity On the first newB 
of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, 
parted in the most lively colours the crime, the 
insolence, and the weakness of the Praetorian 
guards, and animated the legions to arms and to 
revenge* He concluded (and the peroration was 
thought extremely eloquent) with promising every 
ioldier about four hundred pounds ; an honourable 
ckmative, double in value to the infamous bribe 
with which Julian had purchased the empire™. 
The acclamations of the army immediately saluted 
Severus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, 
and Emperor ; and he thus attained the lofty sta- 
tion to ^hich he was invited, by conscious merit 
and a long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful 
offspring either of his superstition or policy 30 . 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advantage of bis situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 


w In the letter to Albinos, already mentioned, ConimodtH aocuiet 
Severus, as one of the ambitious geneiala who censured b® conduct, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80 . 

29 Pannonia wa3 too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably 
promised in the camp, and paid tot Rome, after the victory. In 
fixing the sura, 1 havp adopted the conjecture ef Qasaubotu See 
Hist. August, p. 6<5 t Ccmmeni. p. 115. 

30 Herodian, 1. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared efnpetor on the 
banks of the Danube, either at Caraunturo, accfctthng *J Spartknis 
(Hist. August, p 65.), or else aiSabaria, according to Victor. Mr. 
Hume, in supposing that the birth jtr>d dignity of Severn* were too 
much inferior to the Imperial ctowd, acd that be mwcbjftd in Jufr 
aagtoer*! only, has not considered tini vaoMCtioQ wjtjl hii usual 
accuracy (Essay on the original co 


• 

ClfAP. 

V. 

- , 



declared 
emperor 
by thcPan- 
noman 
legions, 
AD. 1Q3, 
April 13th 
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CI y^- gave an easy access into Italy; and he remem- 
bei'ed the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian 
army might in ten days appear in sight of Rome* 1 . 

Marches By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of 

into Italy. / . ‘ i i , i , 

the occasion, he might reasonably hope to re- 
venge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their law- 
ful emperor, before his competitors, separated 
from Italy by ah itomense tract of sea and lanti, 
were apprised of his success, or even of his elocu- 
tion. During the whole expedition, he scarcely 
allowed himself any moments for sleep or food ; 
marching on foot, and in complete armour, at 
the head of his columns, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence and affection of his troops, 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, ani- 
mated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst 
lie kept in view the infinite superiority of his 
reward. 

Advances The wretched Julian had expected, and 

R^mc . 3 thought himself prepared, to dispute the empire 
with the governor of Syria; hut in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian le- 
gions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty 
arrival of every messenger increased his just 
apprehensions. He was successively informed, 
that Severus had passed the Alps ; that the Ita- 
lian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his 
progress, Jaad received him with the wannest 

n Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. 3. We must reckon tKe march 
from the nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the -city 
as far as two hundred miles. 
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professions of joy and duty; that the important c r 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without re- i y 
sistauce, and that the Iladriatic fleet was in the 
hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and 
every moment diminished the narrow span of life 
and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least P ,streS9of 

! . . tt • i 11 i Julian. 

to protract, his ruin. He implored the venal 
Faith of the Praetorians, filled the city with un- 
availing 1 preparations for war, drew lines round 
the suburbs, and even strengtlienc.il the fortifica- 
tions of the palace; as if those last intrenchments 
could be defended without hope of relief against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented 
the guards from deserting his standard; hut they 
trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube They quitted, with a sigh, the plea- 
sures of the baths and theatres, to put on arms, 
whose nse they had almost forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The 
unpractised elephants, whose uncouth appear- 
ance, it was hoped, would strike terror into the 
army of the north, threw their unskilful riders ; 
and the awkward evolutions of the marines, 
drawn from the fleet of Misenum, were an object 
of ridicule to the populace; whilst the senate 

This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real 
iact recorded by Dion, 1 . Jxxi. p. 1181 . It probably happened more 
than once. 
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ClW. enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and 
weakness of the usurper s \ 

Hiiuncer- Every naotion'of Julian betrayed his trembling 
perplexity. He insisted that Severus should be 
declared a public enemy by the senate. He in- 
treated that the Pannonian general might be as* 
sociated to the empire. He sent public ambassa- 
dors of consular, rank fo negotiate with his "rival; 
he dispatched private assassins to take away hh 
life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and alj 
the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habifa, 
and bearing before them the sacred pledges of 
the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, 
at the same time, he vaiiTly tried to interrogate, or 
to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, and 
unlawful sacrifices 14 . 

by fbePrae Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his 

toriana, enchantments, guarded himself from the only 
danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at- 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, who never 
quitted his person* or their cuirasses, either by 
night or by day,' during the whole march. Ad- 
vancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appennine, 
received into his party the troops and ambassa- 
dors sent to retard his progress, and made a short 
halt fit Interamnia, about seventy miles from 


33 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 81. There is no 
surfc* proof of tiw military skill of the Romans, than their first sur- 
raoontiog the idle terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, 
of elephauts in war. 

* ttiib August, p. 
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Rome. His victory was already secure ; but the ClfJvP. 
despair of the Pr^torians might hate rendered it 
bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambition 
of ascending the throne without drawing the 
sword 45 . His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, 
assured the guards* that provided they would 
abandon their worthless prince, and the perpe- 
trator of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice 
the conqueror, he would no longer consider 
at melancholy event as the act of the whole 
My. The faithless Praetorians, whose resist- 
ance was supported "only by sullen obstinacy, glad- 
ly complied with the easy conditions, seized the 
greatest part of the assassins, and signified to the 
senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and and con- 
death against his unfortunate successor. Julian and cxe- 
was conducted into a private apartment of the jy 
baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common the senate, 
criminal, after having purchased, with an im- j une j. 
mense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only sixty-six days*’. The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, conducted a numerous army from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 


46 Victor and Eutropius, viii. 17. mention a combat near the MiU 
Man bridge, the Poute Molle, unka&wn to tbc bolter and 
cient writers. 

36 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, kfl. p. 63- tiift August. 
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C&AP. proves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
tj _ L j by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces 37 . 

Disgrace The first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
tonan^ raE " * wo measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
guards. other by decency ; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory ofdPertinax. Before thz new 
emperor entered Rome, he issued his commands 
to the Praetorian guards, directing them to wajlt 
his arrival on a large plain near the city, withtyit 
arms, hut in the habits of vi'vemony, in which 
they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose 
contrition was the effect of their just terrors. A 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent 
consternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow- 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the 
trust which they Iiad betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundred 
miles from the capital. During the transaction, 


37 From these sixty-six clays, we must first deduct sixteen, 
Pertinax was murdered on the 28th of March, and Severus most 
probably elected on the 13th of April (see Hist. August, p. t)J>. and 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. Hi. p.393. Note 7 .). We 
cannot allow leBS than ten days after his election, to put a numerous 
army in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march ; and as 
we ( may compute about eight hundred miles from Ro«ie to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, the army of Severus marched twenty 
miles every day, without halt or intermission. 
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another detachment had been sent to seize their Ctmp. 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty v * 
consequences of their despair 38 . 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was Funeral 
next solemnized with every circumstance of sad theosi^of 
magnificence 39 . The senate, with a melancholy Pertinax, 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excellent 
prip^f, whom they had loved, and still regretted. 
r Dfie concern of his successor was probably less 
sincere. He esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, 
b\t those virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to aTTrivatc station. Scvcrus pro- 
nounced his funeral oral ion with studied elo- 
quence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted sor- 
row ; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the credulous multitude that he alone 
w T as worthy to supply his place. Sensible, how- 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his 
claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of 
thirty days, and, without suffering himself to be 
elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Se- Success of 
verus have induced an elegant historian to com- 
pare him with the first and greatest*** of the and 
Ctesars 4 ^. The parallel is, at least, imperfect, hums. 
Where shall we Qnd, in the character of Sevenis, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the generous 
clemency, and the various genius, which could 


M Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, ]. ii. p. 84. 

® Dion (1. Ixxiv. p. 1244.), who assisted at the ceremony as a 
senator, gives a most pompous description of it. 

10 Herodian, J. iii. p. 112. 
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^ p ’ rpppncile and unite the lowe~ of pleasure^ the 
thirst of ..knowledge, and the fire of ambition 41 ? 
In oqe instance only, they may be ^coriipared, 
with some degree of propriety, in the celerity 
of their motions, and their civil victories. In 
A.D. le^s than four years 42 , Severus subdued the niches 
193-197. 0 f , t h e east, aoc j t ^ e valour of the west. He 
vanquished, iffl^.eoinpetitors of reputation \md 
ability, and dhfe&ted numerous armies, prat- 
tled with weapons and discipline equal to Ms 
o.wn. In that age, the art of fortification, a^d 
the principles of tactics, were" well understood 
by all the Roman generals; and the constant 
superiority of Severus was that of an artist, who 
uses the same instruments with more skill and 
iudustry than his rivals. I shall not, however, 
enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations ; but as the two civil wars against 
Niger and against Albinus were almost the 
same in their conduct, event, and consequences, 

I shall collect into one point of view, the most 
striking circumstances, tending to develope the 
character of the conqueror, and tbe state of tbe 
empire. 

oahe'uv falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
civil war*. seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 

u Though it is not, most assuredly, t^e intention.. of Lucan to 
(salt the character of C®sar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in 
e fcath book, of tbe Pharsalia, where he describes him, at the same 
time,, p^kj^ov^e, to ^eopatr^ju^ainUig * tfef ,powp 

°F Egypt, ana conversing with the sages of the country, im . iu reality, 
the noble*t panegyric: ^ * '** 

° Reckoning from his election, April IS, 1^3, to the death of 
Alhinus, Februa 7 19, W, S* 33)k»Mt’« Chronology. 
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us with a less degrading idea of meanness, that* crfap. 
when they are found in the intercourse of private 
life. In the latter, they discover a want of coo* 
rage ; in the other, only a defect of power : and, 
aa.it ia impossible for the most able statesmen to 
subdue millions of followers and enemies by their 
own personal strength, the world, under the name 
o^Jfflicy, seems to have granted them a very 
ljloeral indulgence of craft and dissimulation. Yet Arts of 
me arts of Severus cannot be jnstified by the most e e 
ample privileges of state reason. He promised 
only to betray, luT’llattered only to ruin ; and 
however he might occasionally bind himself by 
oaths and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to 
his interest, always released him from the incon- 
venient obligation 43 . 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their toward* 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- N,gcr ’ 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even at- 
tacked him, at the same time, with separate views 
and separate armies, the contest might have been 
long and doubtful. But they fell, singly and suc- 
cessively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their snbtle enemy, lulled into security by the 
moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power lie 
the most dreaded : but be declined any hostile 
peclarations, suppressed the name of his antago- 
nist, and only signified to the senate and people 


“ Hvrodi&o, L ii. p. 85. 
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CHAP, his intention of regulating the eastern provinces. 
In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor 44 , with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To pmjish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of 
every Roman general. To persevere in arms, 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledgecbhy 
the senate, would alone render him criminalV. 
The sons of Niger had fallen into his han^s 
among the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of 
their parents 4 ". As long as the power of Niger 
inspired terror, or even respect, they were edu- 
cated with the most tender care, with the chil- 
dren of Severus himself; hut they were soon 
involved in their father’s ruin, and removed, first 
by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compassion 47 . 

towards Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, 
Albinus. ] le i ]a( j reason to apprehend that the governor of 
Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant seat of empire, and oppose his return 


" Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously 
given out, that he intended'to appoint Niger and Albinus his suc- 
cessors. As he could not be sincere with fespect to both, he might 
not be so with regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy 
so far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of his own life. 

46 Hi$l. August, p. t >5. 

° This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful £ 
Severus. He found, at Rome, the children of many of ttye principtl 
adherents of his rivals ■ and he employed them more than once to 
intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

47 Iierodiany 1 . iii. p. 96. Hist* August, p. 67, 68. 
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with the authority of the senate and the forces of CHAP, 
the west. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, v ^ , 

in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions 
of patriotism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, 
lie accepted the precarious rank of Caesar, as a 
reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the first con- 
te^vas decided, Severus treated the man, whom 
l#bad doomed to destruction, with every mark of 
efteem and regard. Even in the letter, in which 
he announced his^victory over Niger, he styles 
Albums the brother of his soul and empire, sends 
him the affectionate salutations of his wife Julia, 
and his young family, and intreats him to pre- 
serve the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common interest. The messengers charged with 
this letter were instructed to accost the ( resar with 
respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge 
their daggers into his heart tB . The conspiracy 
was discovered, and the too credulous Albinas, at 
length, passed over to the continent, and prepared 
for an unequal contest with his rival, who rushed 
upon him at the head of a veteran and victorious 


army. 

The military labours of Severus seem made- frent of 

. ,» , • , rp the* ClVll 

quate the importance of his conquests. Iwo wars, 
engagements, the* one near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the 
fate of his Syrian competitor; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usual ascendant < v er the 


v Hist. August, p. s 1 >p3rinnus lias inserter! tlm curious letter 
at lull length. 
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£#AP. effeminate natives of Asia 4 *. The battle of Lyons, 
./ where one hundred and fifty thousand* Romans 
were, engaged, was equally fetal to Albinos. The 
*akmr of the British army maintained, iadeed, a 
sharp and doubtful contest, with the hardy disci- 
pline of the Illyrian legions. The feme and per- 
son of Severu9 appeared, during a few moments, 
irrecoverably tost, till that warlike priqee raided 
his fainting troops, and led them on to a decisive 
victory 61 . The war was- finished "by that mea&f 
able day. 

decided by T he civil wars of modern Burope have been 
bittlci. distinguished, Dot, only by the fierce animosity, 
but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of the 
contending factions. They have generally been 
justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured 
by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. 
The leaders were nobles , of independent property 
and hereditary influence. The , troops fought like 
men interested ; in the, decision of the quarrel; 
and as military^ spirit party zeal were strongly 
diffused- throughout the whole community, a van- 
quished t#icff was, immediately supplied with new 
adherents, feager to shed their blood in the same 
cause. But the Romans, after the fall of the 
republic, ^abated only ,fcr the -choice of masters. 

Consult the third book of Herodbn, aDd the seventy-fourth 
book Cassius. 

" piso, 1. Ixxv. p. lS(5o. 

“ ^ v - P- 1861. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 110. Hist. Ao- 

guat. p. 68. The battle was fought in the plain of Tltvoux, three 
or four leagues fro® Lyons. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 406. 
Note 18. 
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\lnder tl>e ,-pf a popular candidate for 

empire a -few enlisted from affection, some from 
fear, from 'tagerest, none from principle. 

fry party zeal,, were ak 
Wi.lHito cn^wtf^lRwral donatives,, wd still 

defeat; by disabling 
the efeitsf Hbd> performance afire engage- 
QMN^ylbldir^d tb^ ;pen»Bar^|i|jp^pce oftus 
ffSkm»i •:«d %.IPf *Mr own 

g^frty, by a tiroely d^ertibn of an unsuccessful 
cause, it was of little moment to the provinces, 
under whose name they were oppressed or go- 
verned, they were driven by- the impulsion of the 
present power, and as soon as that power yielded 
to a seperior force, they battened to implore the 
clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had an 
immense debt to discharge, was obliged to sacrifice 
the most guilty countries to the .avarice of his 
soldiers. In the vastextent of the Roman empire, 
there were few fortified cities capable of protect- 



ing a- rooted army j. nor was t*»«* «»y 
sortf or family, or order of meti; , whore natural 
interest,, unsupported by tW^gowert of; go vent 

ment, was capable of /rast&iagj# t*®* uf 11 
sinking party 32 . 

Yet, in the contest Niger aod Seve-Bym, 

rus, a single ertydeserves, an hononrdble excep- 
tion. A« Bylaritiura was one of the greatest 
passages from Europe into Asia, itbad been pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five 

Mom^quieo, CousAitmmi 
d« Romatas, c, xii. 
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CH^P- hundred vessels was anchored in the harbour 51 * 
Tiie impetuosity of Severus disappointed t this 
prudent scheme of defence; be Jell: tq his gene- 
rals ^he siege of Byzantium, forced the,dw 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and/ impa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to en- 
counter his rival Byzantium, attacked by a 
numerous and increasing army, and afterwl^ds 
by the whole naval power of the empire, su^ 
tained a siege of three years, and remained faith- 
ful to the name and memory of Niger. 'Jibe 
citizens and soldiers (we know not from what 
cause) were animated with equal fury; several 
of the principal officers of Niger, who despaired 
of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown tbenK 
selves into this last refuge: the fortifications were 
esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the 
place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the 
mechanic powers known to the ancients 54 . By- 
zantium, at length, surrendered to famine. The 
magistrates and #oldiers were put to the sword, 
the walls demolished, the privileges suppres&d, 
and the destined capital of the east subsisted only 
as an open village, subject to the insulting juris- 
diction o£ Perintbus. t The historian Dion* who 
hod admired the flourishing, and lamented the 
desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the revenge 

Mott of these, as may be supposed, were small open vessels ; 
some, however, were gal lies of two, end a fow of three ranks of oars. 

* The engineer’s Dime was Prisms. His still saved his life, and 
be was taken into the service of the conqueror. For thft particular 
facts of the siege, consult JDioo Cassius (I.Ihct. p- 1251.), and Hero- 
dum (L in. p. 94 .) : for tW theory of it, the fencifol d*nJier 4c 
Fokrd may he lhoked into. See Polybe, torn. i. p..?& 
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W Severus, for depriving the Roman people of the CHAP, 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontns , 
and-jAsia“. The troth of this observation was 
but toW weirjugtified in tbe succeeding age, when 
the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine; and passed 
through the undefended BOiphorns into the centre 
of the Meditemutt'An. 

y'floth Niger and Albinos were discovered and Deaths of 
put to death in their flight from the field of Aiffous!* 
battle. Their fate excited neither snrprise nor t rud con ' 
ctm* passion. 'J , hs£hjid sta ^ their lives against of the cmi 
the chance of empire, and suffered what they war5, 
would have inflicted; nor did Severns claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a private station. But bis unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of revenge, 
where theUC was no room for^appreliensiou. The 
most considerable of’ the provincials, who, with- 
out any dislike to the fortunate candidate, had 
obeyed the governor tinder whose Buthority they 
were- accidentally placed, wtere punished by death, 
exile, and especially ‘by the confiscation of<their 
estate*. Many cities of the east were Stript of 
their ancient honours, and obliged to pay, into 
the 'treasury of Scverus, four times the amount of 
the sums contributed by them for tte urirVice of 
Niger? 6 . 

Till the final decisiou of the war, the cruelty Animmky 
of Severus was, in some measure, restrained by ° pin 

^ senate, 

w # Notwithstanding the authority ef Spamaan* art d some mafcm 
Greeks, we may be assured from BtWt hrtd Herod Byarftl*- 
ti*m. many after the Jwlfa of Smirw, Uy u< idw. 

** ir >'o' ", 3. IWO. X 
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CftAP. the uncertainty of the event, and bis pretended 
, reverence for the senate. The'bead of\ Afbinus, 
accompanied with a menacing' letter, announced 
to' the Romans, that he was resolved to spare 
none of the adherents of his unfortunate dbih- 


The wis- 
dom and 
justice of 
his go- 
verimieut. 


petitors. H6 was irritated hy the just suspicion, 
that he bad never possessed the affections of' the 
sedate, and he concealed his old malevbl&nce 
under the recent discovery of some treasonably 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, 
accused of having favoured the pty ty of Albinus, 
he freely pardoned; and, by his subsequent be- 
haviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had forgotten, a9 well as forgiven, their supposed 
offences. But, at the same time, he condemned 
forty-one* 7 other senators, whose names history 
has recorded; their wives, children, and clients, 
attended them in death, and the noblest pro- 
vincials of Spain and Gaul were involved in the 
same ruin. Such rigid justice, for so he termed 
it, was, in the opinion of Se'verus, the only con- 
duct capable of ensuring peace to the people/ or 
stability to the prince"; and be condescended 
slightly to lament, that; to be mild, it was neces- 
sary that he should fim be ertfej*/ 

The tfbe interest- of an absolute thonarch ge- 
nefelly coincides with that of Kispebple. Their 
numbers, their wealth, their order, and their 


/ Ixxv.p. 12(j4.)j only 2g senator are mentioned by 

are naacd iD the Augustan History, among 

. wht«H weijp stx^of the Dflrae of PesceDDiu*. Herodiao (I. iii. p, 115 .) 
sjieaks in £en$ral of i\\$ <jrpeltie» of Sevens u 
w A u refills ^Victor. 1 ^ ? 
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' tgccurity, are the best and only foundations of his CflAP. 
real greatness; and were he totally devoid of, 
virtue, pmidence might supply its place, and would ' 
dictate the same ruta of conduct. Seyerus con- 
sidered the. Roman empire as his property, and 
had no sooner secured the possession, than he be- 
stowed bis care on,' the cultivation and improve- 
ment of so valuable an .acquisition. Salutary laws, 
executed with inflexible firmness, soon corrected 
most of the abuses with which, since the death of 
Marcus, every part of the government had been 
infected. In the administration of justice, the 
judgments of the emperor were characterized by 
attention, discernment, and impartiality; and 
whenever he deviated , from the strict line of 
equity, it was generally in favour of the poor and 
oppressed ; not so much indeed from any sense of 
humanity, as from the natural propensity of a 
despot, to humble the pride of greatness, and to 
sink all his subjects jo the same common level of 
absolute dependency His expensive taste for 
building, maguificeut shows, ahd above all a con- 
stant and liberal distribution of corn and provi- 
sions, were,the surest means of captivating the af- 
fection of the Roman people 49 . The misfortunes General 
of civil discord were obliterated- The calm ofj’™^ 
peace and prosperity was once more experienced 

* Dk>n, 1. lxxrh p. 1572. Hist Aagust. p, 67 . S«wru* ctfe- 
brated the secular games with es traordinary magnificence, and he left 
in the public granaries a provision of com for seven years, at the rate 
of 75,000 modii, or about 2500 quarters per day. I am persuaded, 
that the granaries of SevenH were supplied fdf a long term, but I 
‘ am notlese persuaded, that policy on one hahd, and admiration on 
the other, magnified thelioard far beyond its true fontetiti. 
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In the provinces ; and matey dties, restored bytinj 
munificence of SeVerns, 'artWitfed the .title of his 
colonies, and attested by public monnmcntstbeir 
gr&tittHkr.&od felicity 80 . Tbe-fame of the Roman 


antes was revived by that warlike and successful 
eeffwbr 61 , and tie boasted wkh w just pride, t&rt, 
‘ife'dog received the empire oppressed with foreign 
f afed domestic wars, he left it established m~gro- 
foand, universal, and boooar&bie peace* 1 , 

£S- Although tbd'wowtads'uf civil war appeared 
military completely healed, >its- mortal poison still larked 
** in the vitals of the Constitution. Severos pos- 
sessed a Considerable share of vigour and ability ; 
but the daring soul of the first G®«ar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus,- were scarcely equal to the 
task of curbing the insolence of the victorious 
legions. By gratitude, by misguided policy, by 
Reining necessity, Severus was induced to relax 


the nerves of discipline 63 . Ifbe vanity of his 
soldiers was flattered with thehotumr of wearing 
gold rings j their ease war indulged in the per- 
mission of living with theirwisres in the idleness 
of quarters. He Ancreaseri 'thcsr f! pay beyond the 
example tfj?'- former times, and taught them to ex- 


y SeeSpart^mV trewisSbiT ani!eAl f rh«lil4| die mscriphfal^a^'d 
tairkaked i**dl enSptfn and Whftelet;Shatt, Potock, 

Afrjcp, Greece, and AsTit, have found jn ore* monuments of Severus, 
than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

* ** Hft' otfried his victorious arms 4<ir$e]fekoift and Ctesiphon, the 
OApitato ^ttit^arihian^jonktthy. J ahaii have occasion td *ien- 
two this war tk h* jaoptr pteaL - 

* £ tmm ** Brtiaam, «pb^af{H**skfa. 

Hi»t. August. 73* 

w Herodian, ( ).iii. p.iis. Hin, Augutt* pitfe. 
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pe» t, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives QjfAP. 
on ever | public occasion of danger or festivity.. ^ 
Elated qy success, enervated by luxury, and raised 
abovfc the level of subjects by their dangerous pri- 
vileges 6 *, they soon became incapable of military 
fatigue, oppressive; to. the country, and impatient 
of a. just subordination. - Heir officers asserted 
th$ superiority of rank by a more profbie and 
elegant luxury. There is still extant a letter pf 
Severns, lamenting the licentious state of the 
army, and exhorting one of his generals to begin 
the necessary reformation from the tribunes' them- 
selves; since, as he justly observes, the officer 
who has forfeited the esteem, will never command 
the obedience, of bis soldiers 63 . Had the emperor 
pursued the train of reflection, he would have 
discovered, that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might he ascribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how- 
ever, of the commander in chief. 

The Praetorians, who mnrdered their emperor New c*ta- 

. i bmnment 

and sold the empire, had received the just pu- 0 f the 
niebment of their treason; but the necessary, 
though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon 
restored on a new model by Severns, and in- 
creased to jtjbur times the ancient number . 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in 

w Upon the insolence and privilege! of the soldier*, ihe 16th *a tire, 
falsely ascribed to Juvenal, may be consulted ; the style and circum- 
stance* of it would indoce me to believe, that it was competed uader 
the reign of Severn*, or that of his mil 

“ Hist August p. 73. 

* Herodian, I. m P- 131- 
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chXp. Italy; and as* the adjacent provinces gradually 
imbibed the softer manners of Rome, fche levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, mad Spain. 
Itttbe room of these elegant troops, better adapted' 
to the pomp of courts th&d to the ©sesofLwar, it 
w as festahlfehed by Severn*, that from^aU the le- 
gions of the frontiers, the soldiers most distin- 
guished for strength, Valour, and fidelity, should 
be occasionally draughted; and promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the more eligible service 
of the guards 67 . By this new institmiou, the 
Italian youth were diverted from the Exercise of 
amis, and the capital was terrified by the 5 strange 
aspect and manners Of a multitude of barbarians. 
But Seyerus flattered himself, that the legions 
would consider these chosen Praetorians as the re- 
presentatives of the whole military order; and that 
the present aid of fifty thousand men, superior in 
arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the field against them, would lor 
ever crush the hopes of reb^JJiofi, Und secure the 
empire to himself and hi$ posterity. 

The office The command of these favoured and formid- 
riauPrE- a bte troops soon became the first office of the 
fect - empire. T As the government degenerated into 
military despotism, the Praetorian Prefect, who 
in' his origin had been n simpfe captain of the 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, hot of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of administration, he repre- 
sented the pefson, and exercised the authority, 

67 Dion, 1, Uxiv. p. 1243. 
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of tue emperor. The first prefect who enjoyed CtU?. 
and abttsdd this immense power w&6 Plautianus, , ir ^ < 
the favolrite minister of Severas. His reign 
lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
which' seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of hw ruin®. ■ The animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the a’mbitiou and alarming 
the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a 
revolution, and obliged the emperor, who still 
loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
death*'. After the fell of Plautianus, an eminent 
lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to 
execute the motley office of Pretoriau Prefect. 

Till the reign of Severusj the virtue and even The senau 
the good sense of the emperors had been distin- 
suished by their zeal or affected reverence k 
the senate, aud by a teuder regard to the nice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. 

But the youth of Severus had been trained in 
the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper 
years spent in the despotism* of military com- 
mand. His haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or would not acknowledge, the 
advantage of preserving an intermediate power, 


« One of his most darjuj and wanton acts of fewer, wa. tbc cas- 
(ration of an hundred free Homans, some of them married men, and 
even fathers of families; merely that his daughter, on b " n ' arn j« e 
With the young emperor, might be attended by a Irani of eunuch* 
worthy of an eastern queer*. D.on, 1. lxxvi. p. 1271- 


1 Dion, 1. lxxvL p 1274- Herodwo, L. m. 


, ifi2, , Tfce 


grammarian of Alexandria seems, as it i. not unu.ual, much better 
acquainted with tins mysterious transaction, and more aswred of the 
guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator venture* to be. 
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tire- 


CfiAP. however imaginary, between the emperor and 
v - the array.- He disdained to profess himself the 
servant of an, assembly that detested fhis person 
nnd trembled at his frown ; he issued his com- 
Otaqds, where his request would have proved as 
effectual ; assumed the conduct and style of a 
sovereign and a conqueror, and exercised^ with- 
out disguise, the whole legislative as well as the 
executive power.* 

New max- The victory over the senate was easy and in- 
Jn.tfJ- glorious. Every eye and every passion were di- 
preroga- rectCd to the supreme magistrate, who possessed 
the arms and treasure qf the state ; whilst the se- 
nate, neither elected by the. people, nor guarded 
fry military force, nor animated by public spirit, 
rested its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine 
theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and 
made way for the more natural and substantial 
feelings of monarchy. As tbe freedom, and 
honours of Rome were successively communi- 
cated to the provinces, in which the old govern- 
ment had been cither unknown, or was remem- 
bered with abhorrence, the tradition of repub- 
lican maxims was gradually obliterated. The 
Greek historians of the age of the Antoomes’ 0 
observe, with a malicious pleasure, that although 
the , sovereign of Rome, iu compliance with an 
obsolete prejudice, abstained from the name of 
king, he possessed the full measure of regal 
power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was 


* Appian in Proem. 
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^filled with polished and eloquent slaves from the otfAP. 
eastern ,prt)vinces, who justified personal flattery 
by speculative principles of servitude. These 
new advocates of prerogative were heard with 
pleasure by the court, with patience by the 
people, when they inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience, and idescanted en the inevitable mis- 
chiefr of freedom. The lawyers and the histo- 
rians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial au- 
thority was held, not by the delegated commis- 
sion; but by the irrevocable resignation of the 
senate; that the emperor was freed from the re- 
straint of civil laws, could command by his arbi- 
trary will the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
and might dispose of the empire as of his private 
patrimony 71 . The most eminent of the civil 
lawyers, and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and 
Ulpian, flonrished under the house of Severus ; 
and the Roman jurisprudence having closely 
united itself with the system of monarchy, was 
supposed to have attained its full maturity and 
perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoy- 
ment of the pe&ee and glory of Bis reign, forgave 
the cruelties by which it had been introduced. 
Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his 
maxims and example, justly considered him as the 
principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 


71 seems to have writieft with no other view, than 

to form these opinions into an historical system. The Pandectj will 
shew how assiduously the lawyers, on theii side, laboured in ike 
cause of prerogative. 
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CHAR VI. 

77?c DecM of ' Severity— Tyranny of Caracalla . — 
Usurpation of Macrinus. — Fotties of Elagaba - 
lus. — Virtues of Alexander Sever us. — Licentious- 
ness of the Ariny , — General State of the Roman 
Finances . 


chap. The ascent to greatness, however steep and dan- 
gerous, may entertain an active spirit with the con- 
Greatne* sciousness and exercise of its oWn powers ; but the 
conieia "of possession of a throne could never yet afford a 
Severub. lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by 
Severus. Fortune and merit) had, from an hum- 
ble station, elevated him to the first place among 
mankind.. “ He had been all things,” as he said 
himself, “ and all was of little value 1 .” Distracted 
with the care, not c of acquiring, hut of preserving 
an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
careless of fame 2 , and satiated with power, all his 
prospects of life were closed. The desire of per- 
petuating the greatness ^of his family, was the only 
remaining wish of iris ambition and paternal ten- 
derness. 


His wife Like most of the Africans, Severus was pas- 
theem- sionately addicted to the vain studies of magic 
1 and divination, deeply versed in the interpreta- 


1 Hist, August. p. 71. 4t Omnia fui, et nihil expedite 

2 Dion Caauus, 1. lxxvt. p. 1284. 
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tion of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac- CHAP, 
qaainted with the science of judicial astrology ; > 

which, iri almost every age, except the present, 
has maintained its dominion over the mind of 
man. He hffd lost his first wife, whilst he was 
governor of the Liondese Gaul*. In the choice ot 
a second, he sought only tp connect himself with 
some favourite of fortune ; and as 90011 a 9 he had 
discovered that a young lady of Emesa in Syria 
had a royal nativity, he solicited, and obtained 
her hand 4 . Julia Domna (for that wa 9 . her 
name) deserved all tJiat the stars could promise 
her. She possessed, even in an advanced age, 
the attractions of beauty 5 , and united to a lively 
imagination, a firmness ot mind, and strength ot 
judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impres- 
sion on the dark aDd jealous temper of her hus- 
band ; but in her son’s reign, she administered 
the principal affairs of the empire, with a pru- 
dence, that supported his authority ; and with a 
moderation, that sometimes corrected his wild ex- 
travagancies f ’. Julia applied herself to letters 

and philosophy, with some success, and with 
the most splendid reputation. She was the pa- 

3 About the year ISfi, M- deTtllemont is miserably embarrassed 
with a passage of Dion, lb which the empress Faustina, who died 
in the year 175, is introduced as 'raving contributed to the marriage 
of Severus and Julia (1. Ixxiv. p. 1243.). The I. anted compiler for- 
got, that Dion is relating, not a real fact, but a dream of Severer ; 
and Aieanjs are circumscribed to no limits of lime ot space. Did M. 
dc Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple 
of Venus at RomeS Hist, des Empeteors, tom. iii. J>. 3K9. Note r). 

* Hist. August, p. 65. ” Hilt. August, p. 85. 

Dion Cassius, 1. lxxvii. p. 1304. 1314. 
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CHAP, troness ofeVeryiilt, atid f the friend of^every tfi&ti 
Sj V I r ^ / of genius 7 . The grateful flattery of t^e learned 1 
has celebrated her virtues ; but, if we may credk 
the scandal of ancient history, chastity 5 was very 1 
far from being the most conspicuous virtue of th# 
empress Julia 8 . 

Their two Two sons, Caraealla 5 and Geta, were the fruit 
racallaand °f this' marriage, and the destined heirs of the 
Geta * empire. The fond hopes of the father, and of 
the Roman world, were soon disappointed by 
these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes ; and ft presump- 
tion that fortune would supply the place of 
merit and application. v Without any emula- 
tion of virtue or talents, they discovered, al- 
most from their infancy, a fixed and implacable 
Their mu- antipathy for each other. Their aversion, con- 
sion to Cr b rme d by years, and fomented by the arts of 
cachQther. their interested favourites, broke out in childish, 
and gradually in more serious, competitions; 
and, at length, divided the theatre, the circus, 
and the conrt, into two factions ; actuated by 
the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. 
The prudent emperor endestvdnred, by every 
expedient of advice ami authority, to allay this 

1 See a Dissertation «|fSfledage, at the end ofhw edition of Dio- 
genes Laertau, de FceoriftisPhilowpbie; 

V Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1$85. Aurelius Victor. 

9 Basaianua was his hot name, as it had been that of his materpaj 
gTandfathtf. During his reign he assumed tile appellation of Anto- 
ninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. Alter 
his death, this public irH^gtrafon k>adcd HI to with the flick-names of 
Tarantus and Garacalla. The first was borrowed from a celebrated* 
Gladiator, the qpcoed ftoffriarlong Grille goVrn \vhich-hfc Uitftdbuted 
to the people of Rome. 
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growing animosity. The unhappy discoid of CHAP, 
his eons clouded all bis prospects, and threaten- 
ed to overturn , a throne raised with so much 
labour^ cemented with so much blood, and 
guarded with every defence of arms and trea- 
sure. With an impartial hand he maintained 
between them an exact balance of favour, con- 
ferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the 
revered name of Antoninus ; and for the first 
time the Roman world beheld three emperors 10 . Three em- 
Yet elren this equal conduct served only to in-P 61 ™ 8, 
flame the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalki as- 
serted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Geta courted the affections of the people and 
the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed 
father, Severus foretold, that the weaker of his 
sons would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, 
in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices 11 . 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a The q a le- 
war in Britain, and of an invasion of the pro- d ° Q,an 
vince by the barbarians of thq North, was re-A.D.so s. 
ceived with pleasure by Severus. Though the 
vigilance of his lieutenants might have been 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he resolv- 
ed to embrace the honourable pretext of with- 
drawing his sons from the luxury of Rome, which 
enervated their nrinds and irritated their pas- 
sions ; and of inuring their youth to the toils of 
war and government. Notwithstanding his ad- 

“ Tbe elevation of CarsctUa is fixed by the accurate M. de Tille- 
naont to the year ,1 98 : the association of Geta to the year 208* 

11 Herodiaq, 1. iii. p, 130. The lives of Caracaika^d Get^in the 
Auzuitan History. 
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<5HAp. vanned age (for fic&ms above thi^^corej and 
,^ r VI ^_ J bis gout, which bb%od feim to be earned in a 
litter, lie transported bimsWf in person* into that 
remote island, attended By bis two whole 

court, and a formidable army. He immedi- 
ately passed the walls of Hadrian and Antoni- 
nas, and entered the enemy’s country, with 
a design of completing the long attempted 
conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the 
northern extremity of the island* without meeting 
an enemy. 1 But the concealed ambuscades the 
Caledonians, ^wbo hung unseen on the mcf and 
flanks of his army; the coldness of the $imate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the 
hills and morasses of Scotland, are reported to 
have Cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. 
The Caledonians at length yielded to the power- 
ful and obstinate attack, sued for peace, and 
surrendered a part of their arms, and a large 
tract of territory. But their apparent submission 
lasted no longer ■ than the present terror. As 
jo6n as the Roman legions bad retired, they 
resumed their hostile independence. Their rest- 
less spirit provoked Severus to send a new 
army into Caledonia, with the most bloody or- 
ders, not 1 to subdue but to extirpate the natives. 
They were saved by the death of their haughty 
enemy 1 *. 

Fingaland Tfaf» Caledonian war, neither marked by de- 
h» Scrota, risive events, nor attended with any important 
consequences* would ill deserve our attention ; 

u Dion, I. tort p. t Hfrodimi, 1. iii. p. 132, &c. 
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but it ^tjpposed, not without a considerable CI?AP. 
degree *f probability, that the invasion of Seve- ,^7^, 
rns is corrected with the most shining period of 
the British history or fable, Fingal, whose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been re- 
vived in onr language by a recent publication, 
is said to have commanded the Caledonians in 
that memorable juncture^ to have eluded the 
power of Sevens, and to have obtained a signal 
victory on the banks of the Caron, in which the 
son of the King of the JV orld> Caracul, fled from 
his arms along the fields of his pride 13 . Some- 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs over these 
Highland traditions; nor can it be entirely dis- 
pelled by the most ingenious researches of mo- 
dern criticism 14 : but if we could, with safety, contrastof 
indulge the pleasing supposition, that Fingal |^ e n ^ ] s c ‘ 
lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast and the 
of the situation and manners of the contending Roman9 ‘ 
nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The 
parallel would be little to the advantage of the 
more civilized people, if we compared the unre- 
lenting revenge of Severus with the generous 
clemency of Fingal ; the timid and brutal cruelty 

13 Ossian'3 Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

u That the Caracul of Ossian is the CaracaHa of the Reman His- 
tory, is, perhaps, the only, point of British antiquity in which Mr. 

Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet 
the opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the 
son of Severn* was known only by the appellation of Antoninus, 
and it may seem strange, that the Highland bard should describe him 
by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldom emjifeyed 
by the most ancient historians. See Dion, 1. Ixxvib p. 1317* Hist. 

August, p. 80. Aurel. Victor. Euseb, im Chron. ai am 
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CHAP, of Caracalla, with the bravery, the jtenderness, 
^ the elegant genins of Ossian ; the mercenary chiefs 
who, from motives of feat or interest, served un- 
der the Imperial standard, with the freeborn war- 
riors who started to arms at the voice of the king 
of Morven ; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
polluted with the mean vices of wealth and 

Ambition The declining health and last illness of Seve- 
calla. ra " rus inflamed the wild ambitjon and black paBsions 
of Caracal la’s soul. Impatient of any delay or 
division of empire, he attempted, more than 
once, to shorten the small remainder of his fa- 
ther’s days, and endeavoured, but without success, 
to excite a mutiny among the troops 13 . The 
old emperor had often censured the misguided 
lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of jus- 
tice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny of hi9 worthless son. Placed in the 
satac situation, he experienced how easily the 
rigour of a judge dissolves away in the tender- 
ness of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, 
but ,ie could not punish; and this last and only 
instance of mercy was more fatal to the empire 
Death or than a long series of cruelty 10 . The disorder of 
and accL- mind irritated the pains of his body ; he 
^ncfhis Wished impatiently for death, and hastened the 
a. i). cii. instant of it by bis impatience. He expired a! 

4th Fe- 
bruary, 

u Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 71. Aurel. Victor 
19 Dion, l. Uxri. p, li£3. Hist. August p. 89. 
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York, in ^ie sixty-fifth year of his life, and in CHAP, 
the eighteenth of a glorious and successful reign. 

In bis la^t moments he - recommended concord 
to his sons, and his sons to the army. The 
salutary advice never reached the heart, or even 
the understanding, of the impetuous youths; but 
the more obedient troops, mindful of their oath 
of allegiance, and of the authority of their de- 
ceased master, resisted the solicitations of Cara- 
calla, and proclaimed both brothers emperors of 
Rome. The new princes soon left the Cal edon ians 
in* peace, returned to-Tlie"capital, celebratecTtheir 
father’s . funeral witn divine honours, and were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, 
by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 

Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independent 
power 17 . 

Such a divided form of government would Jealousy 

. , ami hatred 

have proved a source of discord between the 0 nhe two 
most affectionate brothers. It’ was impossible cn 'P >rors - 
that it could long subsist between two impla- 
cable enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one 
only could reign, and that the other must fall ; 
and each of them judging of his rival’s designs 
by his own, guarded b:s life with the most 
jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of 
poison or the sword. Their rapid journey 
through Gaul and Italy, during which they 


Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1884. Herodian, i. iii- p? 135. 
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crfAP. uever eat at the same table, or slept the same 
v-p ^house J displayed to the provinces^ the odious 
spectacle of fraternal discord. On thpir arrival 
at Rome, they immediately divided the vast 
extent of the Imperial palace 18 . No communi- 
cation was allowed between their apartments ; 
the doors and passages were diligently fortified, 
and guards posted and relieved with the same 
strictness as in a besieged place. The emperors 
met only in public, in the presence of their 
afflicted mother ; and each surrounded by a 
numerous train of armed* followers. Even on 
these occasions of ceremony, the dissimulation 
of courts could ill disguise the rancour of their 
beart9 19 . 

Fruitless This latent civil war already distracted the 

negocia- . , . , 

tion for whole government, when a scheme was sug- 

the'empire 8 e9te ^ that seemed of mutual benefit to the 

between 

them. 11 Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (1. iv. 

p, 1S90, w ho, 6n this occasion, represents the Imperial palace as 
equal in extent to the rest of Home. The whole region of the Pa- 
latine Mount on whith it was built, occupied, at most, a circum- 
ference of eleven or twelve thousand feet (see the Notitia and Vic- 
tor, in Nsrdini’s Roma Antica). But we should recollect that the 
opulent senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive 
gardens and suburb palaces, the greatest part of which had been gra- 
dually confiscated by the emperors. If Geta resided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited 
the gardens of Maecenas on the Esquili^e, the rival brotliors were 
separated From each other by thfe distance of several miles ; and yet 
the intermediate space was filled by the Imperial gardens of Sallust, 
of Lncultns, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Cains, &c. all skirting 
round the city, and aH connected with each other, and with the 
palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this 
explanation of Herodian would require, though it ill deserves, a par- 
ticular dissertation, illustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 

!* Herodiaa, 1 . iv, p, 159, 
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hostile brothers. It Was proposed, that since it CHAP, 
was impossible to reconcile their minds, they 
should separate their interest, and divide the 
empire between them. The conditions of the 
treaty were already drawn with some accuracy. 

It was agreed, that Caracalla, as the elder bro- 
ther, should remain in possession of Europe'and 
the western Africa; and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix bis residence at Alexandria or An- 
tioch, * cities., lijtle infaaqr^Jo Rorn g Jpielf in 
wealth and greatness; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers 
of the rival monarchies ; and that the senators 
of European extraction should acknowledge the 
sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of Asia 
followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
band of time and policy, that it required the 
most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war 
Under tbe dominion of one master; but if the 
separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of 
an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate® 
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CHAP. Had the treaty been carried into ^execution, 

t V1 ^ the sovereign of Europe might soon have been 

Murder of the conqueror of Asia; but CaracaUu obtained an 
a )). 212. easier though a more guilty victory. He artfully 
bruary G ' listened to his mothers entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms 
of peace and reconciliation. In the midst of 
their conversation, some centurions, who had con- 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn 
swords npon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, 
in the unavailing struggle. She was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood' of her 
younger son, while she saw* the elder animating 
and assisting 21 the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Praetorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground before the 
statues of the tutelar deities 22 . The soldiers at- 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
and disordered words he informed them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuat- 
ing that he had prevented the designs of his enemy, 
and declared his resolution to live and die with 

41 -Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, 
with which, as.he boasted, he had slain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. 
Jxxviu p. 1307. 

M Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147- In every Roman camp there was a 
Email chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tute- 
lar deities were preserved and adored ; and we may rem^jk, that the 
eagles,' fcnd other milhaty ensigns, were in the first rank of thesedeities ■ 
an excellent instihrtiort, which confirmed discipline by the sanction 
of religion. Sbe Lipsius de MifitiS Romani, iv. 5. v. 2, 
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bis faithful troops. Gcta had been the favourite CHAP, 
of the soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge v ^ ^ 
was dangerous, and they still reverenced the son 
of Sevenis, Their discontent died away in idle 
^nurmurs, and Caracalla soon convinced them of 
the justice of his cause, by distributing in one 
lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
fathers reign 23 . The real sentiments of the sol- 
diers alone were of importance to his power or 
safety. Their declaration in his favour coovr 
rnanded the dutiful prof essions of the senate. The 
obsequious "asseinbly^is aftvtlys prt^hufed tdTratify 
the decision of fortfine ; but as Caracalla wished 
to assuage the first 'emotions of public indigna- 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned with de- 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We con- 
sider that young prince as the innocent victim of 
his brother’s ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge and 
murder. 

The crime w 7 ent not unpunished. Neither Remorse 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend ofCara- 
Caracalla from the stings of a guilty conscience ; calla - 
and he confessed* in the anguish of a tortured 
mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising 

23 Herodian, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1289. 

24 Geta was placed among the gods. Sit divuf, duin non sit imam, 
said his brother. Hist. August, p. 21. Some marks of Geta’s con- 
secration are sttfl found upon medals. 
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€H&P. into life, to threaten and upbraid The 

conscionsness of his crime shoold have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtues of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had beei^tbe invo- 
luntary effect of fatal necessity. But the repent- 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove 
from the world whatever could remind him of 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely 
fate of her ^ounger' son. v ^Fhe jealous emperor 
threatened them with in8tant)death ; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining 
daughter of the emperor Marcus; and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lament- 
ations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the 
assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation 
of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 
and freedmen, the ministers of his serious busi- 
ness, and the companions of his looser hours, 
those who by his interest had been promoted to 
any commands in the army or provinces, with the 
long-connected chain of their dependents, were 
included in the proscription ; v^hich endeavoured 
to reach every oDe who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who* lamented 
his death, or who even mentioned his name* r) 

* Dion, i. hntvii. p. 1507. 

16 Dion, 1. hocvii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 150. Dion 
(p. 1298.) aays/that the comic poets no longer durst employ the 
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Helvius Pjkrtina*, son to the prince of that name, CHAP., 
lost bis life by an unseasonable witticism 27 . It 
w*s a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscm to be 
descended\from a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality 28 . The par- 
ticular caases of calamny and suspicion were at 
length exhausted ; and when a senator wa9 ac- 
cused of being a secret enemy to the government, 
the emperor was satisfied with the general proof 
that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this weli^roundedprinc^ he frequently drew 
tile < ^sFhioo3yin7e^ces."' 

The execution *bf s<}' many innocent citizens Death of 
was bewailed by the secret tears of their friends Papinian - 
and families. The death of PapinThn, the Prae- 
torian prefect, was lamented as a public cala- 
mity. Daring the last seven years of Sevems, 
he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary influence, guided 
the emperor s steps in the paths of justice and 
moderation. In full assurance of his virtue and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con- 
jured him to watch over the prosperity and union 


name of Geta in their plays, and that the estates of those who men- 
tioned it in thdr testaments were confiscated. 

37 Caractlla had assumed the names of several conquered nations ; 
Pertinax observed, that the name of Geticus (he had obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or (Setae) would be a proper addition to Par- 
thicus, Alemannicus, &c. Hist. August, p. 89. 

36 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p, 1291 . He was probably descended from 
Helvidius Priscu9, and Thrasea Paetus, those patriots, whose firm, 
but useless and unseasonable virtue, has been immortftliaed by 
Tacitus. 
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CHAP, of the Imperial family" 9 . The honest labours of 
Papinian served only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived agamst his 
father s minister. After the murder Geta, the 
Praefect was commanded to exert the powers of 
his skill and ^eloquence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca 
had condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and assassin 
of Agrippina 30 ; “ That it was easier to commit 
“ than to justify a parricide,” w f as the glorious 
reply of i^pInian^Y who \Jid not hesitate be- 
tween the loss of life thA; of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which had ' escaped pure and 
unsullied frofi the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 
more lustre on the memory of Papinian, than 
all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he 
has preserved through every age of the Roman 
jurisprudence 32 . 

His tyran ^ ^ad kWiofitd been the peculiar felicity of 
ny extend- the Rora#^, and in the worst of times their con- 
whole^m- solution, that the virtue of the emperors wa9 
P ire - active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,^ and Marcus, visited their exten- 
sive dominions in person, and their progress was 
marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. 


59 It is said that Papinian was himself si relation of the empress 
Jaliau, 

30 Tacit* Anna!, ativ. Q, 31 HiBt. August, p. 88- 

® With regard to Papinian, ace Heincccius’s Hiptoria Jurii 
Romani, 1. 330, Sec. 
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The tyranny of Tiberias, Nero, and Domitian, CHAP, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial 
and eques^ian orders 33 . But CaracaJla was the 
common enemy of mankind. He left the capi- 
tal (and he never returned to it) about a year A -R- 213 * 
after the mnrder of Geja. The rest of his 
reign was spent in the several provinces ot the 
empire, particularly those of the East, and every 
province was by turns the scene of his rapine 
and i ^mell, g^ i T| i( r L senators, ^ojyipelled bv fear 
to attend his caprfc^us motions, '^were obliged 
to provide daily entertainments at an immense 
expence, which he' abandoned with contempt 
to bis guards ; and to erect, in evefy city, mag- 
nificent palaces and theatres, which he either 
disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the 
great body of bis subjects oppressed by ingenious 
and aggravated taxes 34 . In the midst of peace, 
and upon the slightest provocation, he issued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well ^s strangers, 
withdot distinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly in- 

33 Tiberius arrd Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Nero made a short journey into Greece, “ Et laudato- 
rum Principum usus ex aequo quamvis procul agcntibuB* Saevi 
proximis ingruunt.” Tacit Hiflt. iv. 75 . 

34 '"V. * - ” V.-n" -i T QQA 
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CHAP, formed the senate, all the Alexandri&ns, those 
, _ „ Vt ^ / who had perished, and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty". 

Relax*. ; t ^e^'wiee'hi*^aetioM’»f Setwos pfraE ifaafe ' 
dpuSe. \ d« the J#nd V his *8$, 

*bo,altb<5ugh not ‘ destitute of%^yg4ationvhri0 
eloquence, was equally devoid ofjudgmerftAhtf 
humanity 36 . One dangerous maxim, worthy of 
a tyrant, was remembered and abnsed by Cara- 
calla, “ To secitre the '(affections of the army, 
“and to esteem J:he nest of his unh ipcts am of 
“ Htti 

father had been restrained bfr prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm- 
ness and authority. The careless profusion of 
the son was the policy of one reign, and the 
inevitable ruin both of the army and of the 
empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of 
being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, 
melted away in the luxury of cities. The exces- 
sive increase of their pay and donatives® ex- 


a Dion, 1. ixxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, I, iv. p. 158. The former 
represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfwlkms one too. 
It seems probable, that the Alexandrians bad irritated tfce tyrant by 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

* Dion, 1. lr&ii*p. \ 290 . 

37 Dion, 1 . lxxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wottorv (Hist, of Home, p. SSO.) 
suspects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and at- 
tributed to his father. 

39 Dion (1. Ixxviii. p.*1343.) informB us, that the extraordinary 
gifts of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to seventy mil- 
lions of drachmae (about two millions three hundred andrfifty thou- 
sand pounds). There is another passage in Dion, concerning the 
military pay, infinitely coriouB ; were it not obscure, imperfect, and 
probably corrupt Tlte best sense seems to be, that the Praetorian 
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hausted &e state to enrich the military order, CHAP, 
whose modesty in peace, and service in war, ig / 

best secured by an honourable poverty. The de- 
p^aor of Caracalla was haughty and full ■ of 
J>ride > f hut .with the troops he forgot even the 
vj^roper digaity of his rank, encouraged their inso- 
lent familiarity, and, neglqcting the essential duties 
of a general, affected to imitate the dress and man- 
ners of^ common soldier. : 

It was impossible that such a character, and Murder of 
j&uch^confiuct as that of Canola, could inspire 
eitlier love or esteem ; but as long as his vices sthMarch. 
were beneficial to t^ie armies, he was secure from 
the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The Praetorian praefecture was divided 
between two ministers. The military depart- 
ment was entrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier ; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by 
his dexterity in business, had raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his 
favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the slightest sus- 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice 
or fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply 

guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmae (forty pounds) 
a year (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307.)* Under the reigu of Augustus 
they were paid at the rate of two drachmae, or denarii, per day, 720 
a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17 .). Dora itian, who increased th« soldim 
pay one foarth, must have raised the Praetorians to 960 drachmae 
(Gronovius de Peeuni& Veteri, 1. iii. c. 2 .). These sUfcCcswe aug- 
mentations ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers pay, their num- 
bers too were increased. We have seen the Praatouans alone in- 
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CHAP, skilled in. the knowledge of futurity, a very dan^- 
v^gerons prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. 'Die 
report was . soon diffused through tb^, province ? 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome* 
he still asserted, in the presence of the Praefect of 
the city, the faith of {iis prophecy. That ma- 
gistrate, who had received the most pressing in* 
stroctions to inform himself of the successors of 
Caracalla, immediately communicated the exa- 
mination of the^ African to.jhe Inrperidl jymrt, 
which at thafnime rEsided^in Syria. Rnt, not- 
withstanding the diligence ofythe public messen- 
gers, a friend of Macrinus fotfnd means to apprize 
him of the approaching danger. Die emperor 
received -the letters from Rome; and as he was 
then engaged in the conduct of a chariot race, 
he delivered them unopened to the Praetorian 
Prmfect, directing him to dispatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important busi- 
ness that might be contained in them. Macrinns 
read his fate, and' resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to; the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrha 1 . He 
was attended by a body of cavalry; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his gtfkrcfe preserved a respectful distafffie, apd 
Martialis approaching his person under a pretence 
. of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold 
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assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a 
monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience of the Ro- 
mans’ 9 . Tne grateful soldiers forgot his vices, 
remembered only his partial liberality, and oblig- 
ed the-senate to prostitutq their own dignity and 
that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexander 
the Great was the only hero whom this god 
deemed worthy his admiration. , jhle assumed the 
name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a Mace- 
donian phalanx of guards, persecuted the disciples 
of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile enthu- 
siasm the only sentiment by which he discovered 
any regard for virtue or glory. We can easily 
conceive, that after the battle of Narva, and the 
conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though 
he still wanted the more elegant accomplishments 
of the son of Philip) might boast of having ri- 
valled his valonr and magnanimity : hut in no one 
action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest 
resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except in 
the murder of a great number of his own and of 
his fathers friends 40 / 

After the extinction of the house of Severtls, 
the Roman world, remained three days without a 


Imitation 
of Alexan- 
der. 


Election 
and cha- 
racter of 
Macrinus. 


Dion, 1. Ixxviin p. 13t2. Herodian, I. iv. p. 108. 
m The fondttMs -of CanlcalU for the name and ensigns of Alexan- 
der, is still preserved on the medals of that emperor. See Spanheim, 
de Usu Numismatum, Dis&ertat. xii. Herodian (I. iv. p. 154.) had 
\ seen veryTidicuIous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one 
Otthc face like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 
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CHAP, master. The choice of the army (for the autbo- 
^ rity of a distant and feeble senate was little, re- 
garded) hung in anxious suspense ; as no candi- 
date presented himself whose distinguished birth 
and merit could engage their attachment and uoite 
their suffrages. The decisive weight of the 
Praetorian guards elevated the hopes of their pre- 
fects, and these powerful ministers began to assert 
their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne. Adventus, however, the senior prefect, 
conscious of his^age and infirmities, of bis small 
reputation, aftvl his smaller abilities, resignetTthe 
dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 
colleague Macrinus, whose well-dissembled grief 
removed all suspicion of his” being accessary to 
his masters death 41 . The troops neither loved 
nor esteemed his character. They cast their eyes 
round in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to his promises of un- 
a.D. 217. bounded liberality and indulgence. A short time 

March 11. a ^ ter ^ acce 9 S j onj h e conferred on his son Dia- 

dumenianu 8 , at the age of only ten years, the Im- 
perial title and the popular name of Antoninus. 
The beautiful figure of the youth, assisted by an 
additional donative, for which the Ceremony fur- 
niibed a pretext, might attract, it was, hoped, the 
Arppur of the army, and secure $e doubtful throne 
of Macrinus. 

Discon- The authority of the new sovereign had been 
tent of the ratified by the cheerful submission of the senate 

senate. / rrw 

and provinces. They exulted in their Otofexpected 


H*rodian, L iv. p. l6g. Hist. August, p, Qi, 
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deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed c 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues 
of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the 
first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began *to scrutinize the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It h^d hitherto been consi- 
dered as a fundamental maxim of the constitu- 
tion, that the emperor must be always chosen in 
the senate, and the sovereign power, no longer 
qxercised by the whole body, was qlways delegated 
to one of its members. But Macrinus was not a 
senator 42 . The sudden elevation of the Praetorian 
prefects betrayed the meanness of their origin ; 
and the equestrian order w r as still in possession of 
that great office, which commanded with arbitrary 
sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A mur- 
mur of indignation w r as heard, that a man whose 
obscure 43 extraction had never been illustrated by 
any signal service, should dare to invest himself 
with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some 

Dion, 1. Ixxxviii. p. 1350- Elagabalus reproached his prede- 
cessor with daring to seat himself on the throne; though, as Prce- 
torian prefect, he could not have been admitted into the senate after 
the voiefe of the crycr had cleared the house. The personal favour of 
Plautianus and Sejanus had broke through the established rule. 
They rose, indeed, from the equestrian order ; but they preserved 
the prefecture with the /ank of senator, and even with the conful- 
ship. 

43 He was a native of Caesarea, in Numidia, and began his fortune 
by serving in the household of Plautian, from whose ruin he nar- 
rowly escaped. His enemies asserted, that he was born a slave, and 
had exercised, among other infamous professions, that o( Gladiator. 
The fashion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary, 
seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators, to the 
Reamed grammarians of the last age. 

VOL. I. 
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CHAP, distinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity to 
L ^ *1^, the splendour of the Imperial station. As soon as 
the character of Macrinus was surveyed by the 
sharp eye of discontent, some vices, a^d many de- 
fects, were easily discovered. The choice of his 
ministers was in many instances justly censured, 
and the dissatisfied people, with their usual can- 
dour, accused at once his indolent tameness and 
his excessive severity**. 

and the His rash ambition had climbed a height 
army ’ where it waajtfficuft to stand' with firmness, -and 
impossible to fall without instant destruction. 
Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of 


civil business, he trembled in the presence of the 
fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom 
he had assumed the command; his military 
talents were despised, and his personal courage 
suspected ; a whisper that circulated in the 
camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the con- 
spiracy against the late emperor, aggravated 
the guilt of murder by the baseness of hypo- 
crisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke in- 
evitable ruin, the character of a reformer was 
only wanting: and such was the peculiar hard- 
ship of his fate, that Macrinus was compelled 
to exercise that invidious office. The prodi- 
gality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train 


44 Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of 
Macrinus with candour and impartiality; but the author of his life, 
in the Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied some of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the meinor^ 
of his predece«or. 
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of rain and disorder; and if that worthless tyrant CHAP, 
had been capable of reflecting on the sure conse- v 
quences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 
have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress 
and calamities which he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors. 

In the management of this necessary refo ma- Macrinus 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pru-^^ sa 
dence, which would have restored health and tion of the 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost am y 
imperceptible manneiv To the soldiers already 
engaged in the service, he was constrained to 
leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Caracalla ; hut the new recruits were 
received on the more moderate though liberal 
establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to 
modesty and obedience' 45 . One fatal error de- 
stroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan. 

The numerous army, assembled in the East by the 
late emperor, instead of being immediately dis- 
persed by Macrinus through the several provinces, 
was suffered to remain united in Syria, during 
the winter that followed his elevation. In the 
luxurious idleness of their quarters, the troops 
viewed their strength and numbers, communicated 
their complaints, and revolved in their minds the 
• advantages of another revolution. The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the 

« Dion, lxxxiii. p. 1336. Tne sense of the author as clear as 
.the intention of the emperor ; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, 

4 understanding the distinction, not of veterans and jecroits, but of 

^And new legions. History of Rome, p, 347. 
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CHAP. 

VI. 


Death of 
the em- 
press Jul ia. 
Educa- 
tion, pre- 
tensions, 
and revolt 
ofElagaba- 
lus, called 
at first 
Bassianus 
and Anlo- 


emperor, which they considered as the presage of 
his future intentions. The recruits, with sullen 
reluctance, entered on a service, whose labours 
were increased while its rewards were diminished 
by a covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The 
murmurs of the army swelled with impunity into 
seditious clamours; and the partial mutinies be- 
trayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection, that 
waited only for the slightest occasion to break out 
on every side into a general rebellion. To 
minds thus disposed, the occasion soon presented 
itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
she had been raised to greatness, only to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 
was doomed to weep over the death of one of 
her sons, and over the life of the other. The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
must have long taught her to expect it, awakened 
the feelings of ja mother and of an empress. 
Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed 
by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the 
condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, 
by a voluntary death, from the anxious and hu- 
miliating dependence 4 ^. JuliT Maesa, her sister, 
was ordered to leave the court and Antioch. 
She retired to Ernesa with an immense fortune, 
the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied 


46 Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, though 
lebs particular, is in this place clearer than the original. 
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by her two daughters, Soasraias and Mamaea, cRap. 
each of whom was a widow, and each had an only ,^77^ 
son. Bassianus, for that was the name of the 
son of Soaemias, was consecrated to the honour- 
able ministi^of high priest of the Sun; and this 
holy vocation, embraced either from prudence 
or superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian 
youth to the empire of Rome. A numerous 
body of troops was stationed at Emesa ; and, as 
the severe discipline of Macrinus had constrained 
them to pass the winter encamped, they were 
eager to revenge the cruelty of such Unaccus- 
tomed hardships. The soldiers, who resorted in 
crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with 
veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure 
of the young pontiff: they recognised, or they 
thought that they recognised, the features of Ca- 
racalla, whose memory they now adored. The 
artful Maesa saw and cherished their rising par- 
tiality, and readily sacrificing her daughter’s repu- 
tation to the fortune of her grandson, she in- 
sinuated that Bassianus was the natural son of 
their murdered sovereign. The sums distributed 
by her emissaries with a lavish hand, silenced 
every objection, and the profusion sufficiently 
proved the*affinity, or at least the resemblance, of 
Bassianus with tlje great original. The young 
Antoninus (for he had assumed and polluted that o ^ g 
respectable name) was declared emperor by the May 10. 
troops of Emesa, asserted his hereditary right, and 
called aloud on the armies to follow the standard 
of a young and liberal prince, who had taken up 
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CHA*. arms to revenge his fathers death and the oppres- 
v sion of the military order 47 , 
death of 1 ^ Whilst a conspiracy of women and ennuchs 
Macrinus. was concerted with prudence, and conducted with 
rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by^ a decisive 
motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their officers 48 , 
and joined the party of the rebels ; and the 
tardy restitution of military pay and privileges 
was imputed to the acknowledged weakness of 
Macrinus. At length he marched out of An- 
tioch, to meet the increasing and zealots army 
7ttPjunL* ^ ie y° un S pretender. His own troops 
seemed to take the field with faintness and re- 
luctance; but, in the heat of the battle 49 , the 
Praetorian guards, almost by an involuntary im- 


17 According to Lanapridiu9 (Hist August, p. 135 ), Alexander 
Severus lived twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As 
he was killed March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 205, and 
was consequently about this time thirteen years old, as his elder 
cousin might be about seventeen. This computation suits much 
better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian (I. v. 
p. 181.), who represents them as three years younger^ whilst, by an 
opposite error of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus 
two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the con- 
spiracy, see Dion, 1. lxxviii. p. 1339. Herodian, I. v. p. 184. 

-By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his officer’s head became entitled to his 
private estate, as well as to his military commission. 

40 Dion, 1. lxxviii. p.^1345. Herodian, 1. v. p. 18& The battle 
was fought near the village of Immee, about two-and-twenty miles , 
from Antioch. « 
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pulse, asserted the superiority of their valour 
and discipline. The rebel ranks were broken ; 
when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attended the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the 
Compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to ani- 
mate their drooping courage. Antoninus him- 
self, who, in the rest of his life, never acted like 
a man, in this important crisis of his fate ap- 
proved himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, 
at the head of his rallied troops^ charged sword 
in hand among the thickest of the enemy ; 
whilst the eunuch Gannys, whose occupations 
had been confined to female cares and the soft 
luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able 
and experienced general. The battle still raged 
with doubtful violence, and Macrinus might 
have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate 
flight. His cowardice served only to protract 
his life a few days, and to stamp deserved igno- 
miny on his misfortunes. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that his son Diadumenianus was 
involved in the same fate. As soon as the stub- 
born Praetorians could be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, 
they surrendered to the conqueror; the contend- 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of 
joy and tenderness, united under the banners of 
the imagined son of Caracalla, and the East ac- 
knowledged with pleasure the first emperor of 
Asiatic extraction. 
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cha£ The letters of Macrinus had condescended to 
v inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa- 

Elagaba- sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
to^he'se^ immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his 
natc * family public enemies ; with a promise of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their 
duty. During the twenty days that elapsed from 
the declaration to the victory of Antoninus (for 
in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman 
world decided), the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted 
with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and 
stained with a useless effusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must 
feign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient senate, were filled with profes- 
sions of virtue and moderation; the shining ex- 
amples of Marcus and Augustus, he should ever 
consider as the great rule of his administration ; 
and he affected t6 dwell with pride on the strik- 
ing resemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, son of Antoninus t and grandson of 
Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim 
to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the ^fenate, he 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the constitutipn 
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was probably dictated either by the ignorance of CHAP, 
his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of bis i 
military followers ™. 

As the, attention of the new emperor was Picture of 
diverted b } x the most trifling amusements, he 
wasted many\nontbs in his luxurious progress A D ?l9 ' 
from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia bis first 
winter after his victory, and deferred till the 
ensuing summer his triumphal entry into the 
capital. A faithful picture, however, which pre- 
ceded his arrival, and was placed by his imme- 
diate order over the altar of Victory in the senate- 
house, conveyed to the Romans the just hut 
unworthy resemblance of his person and manners. 

He wad drawn in his sacerdotal robes of silk and 
gold, after the loose flowing fashion of the Medes 
and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets 
were adorned with gems of an inestimable value. 

His eyebrows w 7 ere tinged with black, and his 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and white ' 1 . 

The grave senators confessed* with a sigh, that, 
after having long experienced the stern tyranny 
of their own countrymen, Rome w T as at length 
humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental 
despotism. 

The Sun was .worshipped at Emesa, under the His super- 
name of Elagabalus^ 2 , and under the form of a slmon, 

r,) Dion, I. lxxix. p. 1353. 

:1 Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1363- Herodian, 1. v. p. JSQ. 

This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, 

El a, a God, and Gabal to form, the forming, or plastic God, a 
proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun. Wotton’s History of 
home, p. 378. 
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cLab black conical stone, which, as it was ijniversally 
believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation to 
the throne. The display of superstitious grati- 
tude was the only serious business y of his reign. 
The triumph of the god of Emesa over all the 
religions of the earth, ^vas the great object of his 
zeal and vanity: and the appellation of Elagaba- 
lus (for he presumed as pontiff and favourite to 
adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him than 
all the titles <of Imperial greatness. In a solemn 
procession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust ; the black stone, set 
in precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn 
by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The 
pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
presence. In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elaga- 
balus were celebrated with every circumstance of 
cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, offi- 
ciated in the meanest functions, with affected zeal 
and secret indignation 53 . 


w Herodian, 1 . v. p. 190. 
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To tips temple, as to the common centre of*CHAP. 
religious worship, the Imperial fanatic attempted v ^ ^ 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium 5 *, and all 
the sacred pledges of the faith of Nuuia. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in ' various sta- 
tions the m^sty of the god of Emesa ; hut his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin- 
guished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his consort; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might affright 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, 
adored by the Africans under Ae name of 
Astarte, was deemed a more suitable companion 
for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 
ported with solemn pomp from Carthage to 
Rome, and the day of these mystic nuptials was a 
general festival in the capital and throughout the 
empire 55 . 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable His profli- 
respect to the temperate dictates of nature, and effeminate 
improves the gratifications of «ense by social in- luxul 7- 
tercourse, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination. But Ela- 
gabalus (I speak of the emperor of that name), 


54 He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried ajvay a statue, 
which lie supposed to* be the Palladium ; but the vestals boasted, 
that, by a piou9 fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on- the 
profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. . 

“ Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 100o. Herodian, 1. v. p. 1Q3. The sub- 
jects of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new- 
married couple; and whatever they had promised during the life of 
Elagabalus, was carefully exacted under the administration of 
Mamaea. 
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CHAP, corrupted by his youth, his country, and his ioi 
tune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust 
and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were summoned to 
his aid : the confused multitude . of women, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety ot 
attitudes and sauces, served to revive his languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in 
these sciences, the only ones cultivated and pa- 
tronised by the.monarch signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. 
A capricious prodigality supplied the want of 
taste and elegance ; and whilst Elagabalus la- 
vished away the treasures of his people in the 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of 
his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. 
To confound the order of seasons and climates 
to sport with the passions and prejudices of his 
subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his most delir 
cious amusements. A long train of concubines, 
and a rapid succession of wives, among whom 
was a vestal virgin, lavished by force from her 


56 The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded ; but it 
it was not relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, 
till he had discovered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate. 
Hist. August, p. 1 1 1. 

57 He never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from 
the sea; he then would distribute vast quantities of the rffrest sorts, 
brought at an, immense expence, to the peasants of the inland coun- 
try. Hist, August, p. 109 - 
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sacred asylum 61 ', were insufficient to satisfy the CHAP, 
impotence of his passions. The master of the 
Roman world affected to copy the dress and 
manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff 
to the sceptre, and dishonoured the principal dig- 
nities of the cTnpire by distributing them among 
his numerous lovers; oik* of whom was publicly 
invested with the title and authority of the empe- 
ror’s, or, as lie more properly styled himself, of 
the empress's husband 60. 

It may seem probable, the vices .and follies of Contempt 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and wlnctwhs- 
blackcned by prejudice*"’. Yet confining our- thcllomun 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the tyrants. 
Roman people, and attested by grave and con- 
temporary historians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eve of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of plea- 
sure, a regard for decency, and a respect for 
the public opinion, into the modern courts of 

5rt Dion, 1. lxxix. p 1358. Hcrodian, 1. v. p. 1Q2. 

rjt Hierocles enjoyed that honour ■ but he would have been sup- 
planted by one Zoticus, had he not contrived, by a p#tion, to ener- 
vate the powers of his Aval, who being found on trial unequal to his 
reputation, was driven with ignominy from the palace. l)ion, h 
lxxix. p. 1303, 1364. A dancer w?s made pneffet of idle city, a 
charioteer pufect of the watch, a barber prefect of the provisions. 

These three ministers, with many inferior officers, were all recom- 
mended enonnitate memkrorum. Hist. August, p. 105. 

60 Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History 
ip 111.), is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been ex- 
aggerated 
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CHAP. Europe; but the corrupt and opulent nobles of 
Rome gratified every vice that could be collected 
from the mighty conflux of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they lived 
without restraint in the patient and fumble society 
of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the 
same contemptuous indifference, asserted without 
control his sovereign privilege of lust and luxury. 
Discon- The most worthless of mankind are not afraid 
the^rmy to con demn in others the same disorders which 
they allow in themselves ; and can readily dis- 
cover some nice difference of age, character, or 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The 
licentious soldiers, who had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust from 
that monster, to contemplate with pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander the son 
of Mamaea. The crafty Maesa, sensible that her 
grandson Elagabahis must inevitably destroy him- 
self by his own vices, had provided another and 
surer support of her family. Embracing a fa- 
vourable moment of fondness and devotion, she 
had persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alex- 
Alexander ander, and to invest him with the title of Ctesar, 
declared that his own divine occupatidns might be no 
A^D r *°2 1 l° n g er interrupted by the care of the earth. In 
the second rank that amiable prince soon ac- 
quired the affections of the public, and exfiited the 
tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the 
manners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. 
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His arts proved unsuccessful ; his vain designs CHAP, 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and 
faithful servants whom the prudence of Mainaea 
had placed about the person of her son. In a 
hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to exe- 
cute by force what he hafl been unable to com- 
pass by fraud, and by a despotic sentence de- 
graded his cousin from the rank and honours of 
Caesar. The message was received in the senate 
with silence, and in the camp with* fury. The 
Praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, 
and to revenge the dishonoured majesty of the 
throne. The tears and promises of the trembling 
Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare his 
life, and to leave him in the possession of his be- 
loved Hierocles, diverted their just indignation; 
and they contented themselves with empowering 
their praefects to watch over the safety of Alexan- 
der, and the conduct of the emperor ^ 

It was impossible that sucji a reconciliation Sedition of 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Elaga- 
balus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a a. 1). 222 . 
dangerous experiment, to try the tempt^ of the^ lmhlu ' 
soldiers. . The report of the death ol Alexander, 
and the natural shspicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the 
tempest of the camp could only be appeased by 

61 Dion, 1 . Ixxix. p. 13G5. Herodian, 1 . v. p. 195—201. Hist. 

August, p. 105. The last of the three historians seems to have fol- 
lowed the best authors in his account of the revolution. 
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CHAP, the presence and authority of the popular youth 
. , Provoked at this new instance of their affectioi 

for his cousin, and their contempt for his person 
the emperor ventured to punish some of tin 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severit; 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother 
and himself. Elagabahis was massacred by tin 
indignant Praetorians, bis mutilated corpse draggec 
through the streets of the city, and thrown intc 
the Tyber. His memory was branded with eter- 
nal infamy by the senate; the justice of whost 
decree has been ratified by posterity 
Accession In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexam 
dcr^Seve- 1 " ^ er was ra ^ sec ^ to the throne by the Praetoriar 
rus * guards. His relation to the family of Severus, 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that oi 
liis predecessor ; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager liberality of the senate conferred upon him. 
in one day, the various titles and powers of the 


62 The ;era of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession ol 
Alexander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Ti 1 le- 
mon t, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and Torre bishop of Adria. The question 
is most assmedly intricate; but I still adhere to the authority ol 
I)ion ; the^mth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of whose V‘xt is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, 
and Cedredhs. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine mdnths, and 
four days, from his victory over Macrinu£, and was killed March 
lft, 2i2. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 
genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitian power? 
We shall reply, with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation 
of Mauritius was annihilated, and tl^t the son of Ca^calla dated 
his reign from his father’s death. After resolving this great diffi- 
culty, the smaller knots of this question may be easily untied, or cut 
asunder. 
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Imperial dignity 63 . But as Alexander wa$ a mo CHAP, 
dest and dutiful youth, of ouly seventeen years of 
age, the reins of government were in the hands of 
two women/ of his mother Mamaea, and of Maeaa, 
his grand mothei. After the death of the latter, 
who survived bat a short time the elevation of 
Alexander, Mamaea remained the sole regent of 
her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiser, or at least Power of 
the stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped the 
powers of the state, and confined t^e other to 
the cares and pleasures of domestic life/ In he- 
reditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law of succession, have accus- 
tomed us to allow a singular exception ; and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sove- 
reign of a great kingdom, in which she would be 
deemed incapable of exercising the smallest em- 
ployment, civil or military. But as the Roman 
emperors were still considered as the generals 
and magistrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the name of 
Augusta, were never associated to theiroersonal 
honours ; and a fem^e reign would have appeared 
au inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of thos| primi- 
• tive Ramans, who married without love, or loved 
without delicacy and respect 6 *. The haughty 


63 Hist. August/p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hope* of pretenders, and prevent the factions 
of the armies. ^ 

•* Metella^ Numidicui, the censor, acknowledged to the Honten 
people, in a public oration, that had kind Nature ‘allowed us to 

VOL. I. R 
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CHAP. Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the honourg 
j of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son^ but her mad ambition, detested by every 
citizen who felt for the dignity of 'Rome, was 
disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus 65 . The good sense, or the indifference, 
of succeeding princes, restrained them from of- 
fending the prejudices of their subjects ; and it 
wa9 reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to 
discharge the acts of the senate, with the name of 
his mother So^emias, who was placed by the 
side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. 
Her more prudent sister, Mamoea, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the 
senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, the 
head of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated The substance, not the pageantry, 
of power was the object of Mamsea’s manly ambi- 
tion. She maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his affec- 
tiou the mother could not brook a rival. Alexan- 
der, wither consent, married the daughter of a 
Patrician ; but his respect for his father-in-law, 
and lfi^e for the empress, were inconsistent 
with the tenderness or interesLof Mamaea. The 
Patrician was executed on the ready accusation 


exist without the help of women, we should bedelivjjfed from a very 
troublesome companion ; and he could recommend matrimony, only 
as the sacrifice of private pleasure to publip duty. Aulu# Qel- 
liui, i. 6. 

64 Tacit. Armal. xiii. 5. 


w Hist. August p. 102. 10/. 
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of treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with chap. 
ignominy from the palace, and banished into, VL 
Africa® 7 . 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as Wi* and 
well as some instances of avarice, with which 
Mamaea is charged ; the general tenour of her tration. 
administration was equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
state, before whom every public business of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The cele- 
brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his know- 
ledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, 
was at their head ; and the prudent firmness of 
this aristocracy restored order and authority to 
the government. As soon as they had purged 
the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures from every department of public admi- 
nistration, and to supply their places with men 
of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of 
justice, became the only recommendabmns for 
civil offices. Valour, and the love of discipline, 

67 Dion, 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 206 . .mot. Au- 
gust. p. 131. Herodian represents the Patrician as innocent. The 
Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible 
to pronounce between them : but Dion is an irreproachable witness 
of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamaea toward the young empress, 
whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose* 
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CHAP, the only qualifications for military employ- 
1^ j rnents 66 . 

Education But the most important care of Mamaa and 
ouf temper her wise counsellors, was to form the- character of 
ander” yonng emperor, on whose personal qualities 
the happiness or misery of the Roman world most 
ultimately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent understanding soon convinced Alex- 
ander of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of 
knowledge,, and the necessity of labour. A na- 
tural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allure- 
ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his 
mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his unexperienced youth from the poison 
of flattery. 

Journal of The simple journal of his ordinary occupations 
nary life, exhibits a pleasing picture of an accomplished 
emperor 80 , and with some allowance for the dif- 
ference of manners, might well deserve the imi- 
tation of modern princes. Alexander rose early ; 
the first moments of the day were consecrated to 
private /devotion, and his domestic chapel was 
filled tfrth the images of those heroes, who, by 
improving or reforming human life, bad deserved 
the grateful reverence of posterity. But, as he, 

** Herodian, 1. vi. p, 203. Hist. August, p. 119. The latter in- 
sinuate*, that when any law was to be passed, the council w&s assist- 
ed by a number of able lawyers and experienced ignators, whose 
opinions were separately given, and taken down in writing. 

® See his life in the Augustan History. The undistingnishing 
compiler ha* {juried these interesting anecdote* under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumstances. 
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deemed the service of mankind the most accept- 
able worship of the gods, the greatest part of his 
morning hoars was employed in his council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and determined 
private causes, with a patience and discretion 
above his years,. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of, literature ; and a por- 
tion of time was always set apart for his favonrite 
studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The 
works of Virgil and Horace, the republics of 
Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his 
understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas 
of man and government. The exercises of the 
body succeeded to those of the mind ; and Alex- 
ander, who was tall, active, and robust, sur- 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. 
Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight din- 
ner, he resumed, with new vigour, the business 
of the day ; and, till the hour of supper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, hie was attended 
by his secretaries, with whom he read and an- 
swered the multitude of letter^, memorials, and 
petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the world. His 
table was served with the most frugal simplicity; 
and whenever he was at liberty to cojfiult his 
own inclination, the company consisted 4>f a few 
select friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst 
whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their 
conversation was familiar and instructive ; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 
place of the dancers, comedians, and even gla- 
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CHAP, diators, so frequently summoned to the tables of 
/ the rich and luxurious Romans 70 . The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor 
courteous and affable :>at the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice 
of a crier was heard, as in the JEleusinian mys- 
teries, pronouncing the same salutary admoni- 
tion ; “ Let none enter those holy walls, un- 
u less he is conscious of a pure and innocent 
iC mind 71 .” 

General Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not 
5 ^“ a moment for vice or folly, is a better proof of 
Roman wisdom and justice of Alexanders govern- 

A°D. ment, than all the trifling details preserved in 
222— 235. t k e compilation of Lampridius. Since the ac- 
cession of Commodus, the Roman world had ex- 
perienced, during a term of forty years, the 
successive and various vices of four tyrants. 
From the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an 
auspicious calm of thirteen years. The pro- 
vinces, relieved from the oppressive taxes in- 
vented by Caracatlla and his pretended son, flou- 
rished in peace and prosperity, under the admini- 
stration of magistrates, who were convinced by 
experien/e, that to deserve the love of the sub- 
jects, Wks their best and only method of obtain- 
ing the Vavour of their sovereign. While some 
gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent 
luxury of the Roman people, the price of provi- 
sions,' and the interest of money, were reduced 
by the paternal care of Alexander, wEose pra- 

70 See the ] 3th Satire of Juvenal. 

1 71 Hist. August, p. 119. 
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dent liberality, without distressing tbe indus- CHAP, 
trioos, supplied the wants and amusements v 1^, 
of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, 
tbe authority of the senate was restored ; and 
every virtuous senator might approach the per- 
son of the emperor, without a fear, and without a 

blush. , 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the Alexander 

virtues of Pius and Marcus, had been communi- name of 
cated by adoption to the dissolute \ erus, and ^ oni 
by descent to the cruel Commodus. It became 
the honourable appellation of the sons of Se- 
verus, was bestowed on young Diaduinenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infamy of the 
high priest of Ernesa. Alexander, though press- 
ed by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere importuni- 
ty of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name; whilst in bis whole conduct he la- 
boured to restore tbe glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines'\ 

In the civil administration of Alexander, wis- at - 

1 tempts to 

dom was enforced by power, 'and the people, fC f or m the 
sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene- arm y- 
factor with their love and gratitude. Inhere still 
remained a greater, a more necessaryA but a 
more difficult enterprise ; the reformatioi^of the 
military order, wl\ose interest and temper, con- 

72 See in the Hist. August, p. Il6, 117, the whole contest be- 
tween Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that 
assembly. It happened on the' sixth of March, probably of the year 
223, when the Romans had eojoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the 
blessings of his reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was of- 
fered him a* a title of honour, the senate waited to ice whether Alex- 
ander would not assume it as a family name. 
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CHAP, firmed by long impunity, rendered them impa- 
tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the 
execution of his design the emperor affected to 
display his love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. The most rigid osconomy in every other 
branch of the administration, supplied a fund of 
gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the ex- 
traordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligations of car- 
rying seventeen days provision on their shoulders. 
Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s 
country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander 
despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, 
he attempted, at least, to direct it to objects of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armour, and shields enriched with silver and 
gold. He shared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to impose, visited, in person, the sick and 
wounded, preserved an exact register of their 
services and his own gratitude, and expressed, on 
every occasion, the warmest regard for a body of 
men, whose welfare, as he affected to declare, 
w r as so*|losely connected with that of the state 73 . 
By theVmoat gentle arts he laboured to inspire 
tfie fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to 
restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so 

71 It was a faTOurite paying of the emperor’s, Se milil.es roagis ser- 
vare, quam seipsum j qood aaluB'publica in his esset. Hist. August, 
p. 130. 
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many otbtr nations, as warlike and more power- chap. 
fbl than themselves. But his prudence was vain, v ^ > 

his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a refor- 
mation served only to inflame the ills it was meant 
to cure. 

The Pnetorian guards were attached to the Seditions 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a tender pratorian 
pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant's 8“^’ 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That der of 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation ; Ulpun ‘ 
bat as bis gratitude was restrained within the 
limits of reason add justice, they soon were mare 
dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 

Their praefect, the wise Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people ; he was com* 
sidered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicions counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their discontent into a furious mutiny ; and a 
civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, 
whilst the life of that excellent minister was de- 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at 
length, by the sight of some houses flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagration, the 
people yielded with a sigh, and left the Virtuous, 
but unfortunate, t Ulpisn to his fate. * He was 
pursued into the Imperial palace, and massacred 
at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to 
cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable soldiers. Such was 
the deplorable weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
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CHAP, friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping 
to the arts of patience and dissimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of prefect of Egypt ; from that h^Mrauk 
he was gently degraded to the govdniment ot 
Crete ; and when, i^t length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but 
deserved punishment of his crimes 74 . Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyran- 
ny of the army threatened witff instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 

Danger of Tile historian Dion Cassius had commanded the 

Dion Cas- p annon ian lemons with the spirit of ancient dis- 
cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing 
the common cause of military licence, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, 
instead of yielding to their seditious clamours, 
shewed a just sense of his merit and services, by 
appointing him his colleague in the consulship, 
and defraying from his own treasury the expence 
of that vain dignity : but as it was justly appre- 
hended, K»at if the soldiers beheld him with the 
ensigns his office, they would revenge the in- 
sult in hi* blood, the nominal ijrst magistrate of 
the state retired, by the emperor’s advice, from 

74 Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. August, 
p. 132.) mentions the sedition raised against Ulpianbyfhe soldiers, 
he conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
judge of the weight and candour of that author. 
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the city, and spent the greatest part of his consul- 
ship at his villas in Campania. 73 . 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in- Tumults 
solence of the troops ; the legions imitated the g-J^s! le " 
example of the guards, and defended their pre- 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of 
his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Ar- 
menia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mu- 
tinies perpetually broke out ; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
the army 76 . One particular 'fact well deserves to Firmness 
be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the°^ ror 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their- 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expe- 
dition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who 
had been discovered in the baths of women, ex- 
cited a sedition in the legion tt> which they be- 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modest firmness represented to tjje armed 
multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his 
inflexible resolution of correcting the vicss intro- 
duced by his impure predecessor, and of main- 
taining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name and em- 
pire. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 


75 For an account of Ulpian’s fate and his own danger, see the 
mutilated conclusion of Dion's History, 1. Ixxx. p. 137 h 
. 7C AnnoL Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxx. p. 1109. 
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CHAP, postulation. “ Reserve your shouts/.’ said the 
Vlt undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field 
“ against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
£C Sanitarians. Be silent in the presence of your 
tc sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upoh 
“ you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
“ the provinces. Be /silent, or I shall no longer 
“ style you soldiers, but citizens 71 , if those in- 
“ deed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve 
“ to be ranked among the meanest of the peo- 
“ pie.” His menaces inflamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arras already threat- 
ened his person. “ Your courage,” resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly dis- 
“ played in the field of battle; me you may de- 
“ stroy, you cannot intimidate ; and the severe 
“ justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
“ and revenge my death.” The legion still per- 
sisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sen- 
tence, “ Citizens! lay down your arms, and de- 
“ part in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased ; the soldiers, 
filled with, grief and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their punishment and the power of dis- 
cipline/ yielded up their arms and military en- 
signs, and retired in confusion, pot to their camp, 
but to the several inns of the city. Alexander 
enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying spec- 

77 Julias Caesar had appeased a sedition with the same word 
QutrUei j which, thuB opposed to Soldien, was used in a sense of 
contempt, and reduced the offenders to the less honourable condition 
of mere citizens* Tacit. Anna], i. 43. 
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tacle of their repentance ; nor did he restore them CHAP, 
to their former rank in the army, till he had v ^*1^, 
punished with death those tribunes whose con- 
nivance had occasioned the mutiny. The grateful 
legion served the emperor, whilst living, and re- 
venged him wheji dead' 8 . 

The resolutions of the •multitude generally de-P erccls o f 

, , . ■ . . his reign 

pend on a moment ; ana the caprice ot passion and cha- 
might equally determine the seditious legion to racler ‘ 
lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 
singular transaction had been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on^hat occasion autho- 
rized the boldness of the prince, and commanded 
the obedience of the troops ; and perhaps, if 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common standard of the character of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to have been inadequate* to the difficulties 
of his situation, the firmness of his conduct 
inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and * effemi- 
nacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which 
he was a native ; though he blushed at bis 
foreign origin, and listened with a vain com- 
placency to the flattering genealogists, who 
derived his race from the ancient stock of Ro- 


71 Hist. August, p. 132. 
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CHAP, man nobility 79 . The pride and avarice of his 
mother cast a shade on the glories of his reign ; 
and by exacting from his riper years the same 
dutiful obedience which ‘she had justly claimed 
from his unexperienced youth, Mamgea exposed 
to public ridicule both her sons character 
and her own 80 . The fatigues of the Persian 
war irritated the military discontent ; the un- 
successful event degraded the reputation of the 
emperor as a general, and even as a soldier. 
Every cause prepared, and every circumstance 
hastened, a revolution, which distracted the 
Roman empire with a long series of intestine 
calamities. 

Digression The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil 
tinancei 0 f' wars occa sioned by his death, and the new maxims 
the em- of policy introduced by the house of Severus, 

1 c had all contributed to increase the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed 


79 From the Metelli. Hist. August p. 119 . The choice was 
judicious. In one short period of twelve years, the Metelli could 
reckon seven (consulships and five triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 11 . and the Fasti. 

10 The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere 
idea of a ^perfect prince, an awkwird imitation of the Cyropsedia. 
The account of his reign, as given by H^rodian, ii rational and 
moderate, consistent with the general history of the age; and, in 
some of the most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive 
fragments of Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater 
number of our modem writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Au- 
gustan History. See Mess, de Tillemont and Wotton. From the 
opposite prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Ceesarib. p. 315.) dwells 
with a visible tttia&ctkm on the effeminate weakness of the Syrian, 
and the ridiculoin avarice of his mother. 
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on the minds of the Romans. This internal CHAP, 
change, which undermined the foundations of the 
empire, we have endeavoured to explain with 
some degree of order and perspicuity. The per- 
sonal characters of the emperors, their victories, 
laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest U9 no far- 
ther than as they are connected with the general 
history of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. 

Our constant attention to that great object will 
not suffer us to overlook a most important edict 
of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to 
all the free inhabitants of the empire the 
name and privileges of Roman citjzei^. His un- 
bounded liberality flowed not, however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind ; it wa9 the sordid 
result of avarice, and will naturally be illustrated" 
by some observations on the finances ol that state, 
from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to 
the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first con- Establish- 
siderable enterprize of the Romans, was pro- 
tracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place than by the unskilfulness 
of the besiegers. The unaccustomed* hardships 
of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of 
near twenty miles from home 81 , required more 
than common encouragements ; and the senate 

w According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was 
only an hundred stadia, or twelve miles and a half from Rome, 
though' some out-posta might be advanced farther on the side of 
Etruria. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular 
opinion and the authority of two popes, and has removed Veii 
from Civita Castellana, to a liuJe spot called Isola, m the midway 
between Rome and the lake Bracciano. 
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CHAP, wisely prevented the clamours of the people, by 
v the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 

which was levied by a general tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens 82 . During more than 
two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, 
the victories of the republic added less to the 
wealth than to the power of Rome. The states 
of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, 
which was exerted in the Punic wars, was main- 
tained at the expence of the Romans them- 
selves. That high-spirited people (such i9 often 
the generous enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfully 
submitted to the mo9t excessive but voluntary 
burdens, in the just confidence that they should 
speedily -enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 
Their expectations were not disappointed. In 
the course of a few years, the riches of Syra- 
cuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, 
andaboli- were brought in triumph to Rome. The trea- 
lion of the sures 0 f Perseus ' alone amounted to near two 

tribute on 

Roman millions sterling, and the Roman people, the 
citizens, sovereign of so many nations, was for ever de- 
livered from the weight of taxes®. The increas- 
ing revenue of the provinces was found suffi- 
cient to defray the ordinary establishment of war 
and government, and the superfluous mass of 
gold and silver was deposited in the temple of 

83 See the 4tb and 5th books of Livy. Id the Roman Ceoaus, 
property, power, and taxation, were commensurate urith each other. 

61 Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c. 3, Cicero de Offic. ii, £ 2 * 
Plutarch, in P. .Emil, p, 275. 
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Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emer- chaiv 
gency of the state 84 . . _ ^ L, . 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater Tribute* 

/ • • . . , , f of the uro- 

or more irreparable injury, than in the loss ■ ot v j nccs 
the curious register bequeathed by Augustus to 
the senate, in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the revenues and cxpences 
of the Roman empire '. Deprived of this clear 
and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to 
collect a few imperfect hints front such of the 
ancients as have accidentally turned^ aside from 
the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 

We are informed that, by the conquests of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Asia werfraisetTfrom fifty to of Asia, 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; 
or about four millions and a half sterling 80 . w " 
Under the last and most indolent of the Ptole-* 
mies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have of Egypt, 
amounted to twelve thousand five hundred ta- 
lents ; a sum equivalent to more than two mil- 
lions and a half of our money, but which was 
afterwards considerably . improved by the more 
exact ceconomy of the Romans, and the in- 
crease of the trade of /Ethiopia and India H7 . 

Gaul was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was byofOau), 
commerce, and the tributes of those two great 
provinces, have been compared as neanly equal 

* See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in 

Lucan’9 Phars. L iii. v. 155, &c. 

* Tacit, in Anna), i. 11- It seem* to hare existed in the time 

of Appian. 

• Plutarch, in Pompcio, p. 642. 37 Strabo, 1. xvii. P .798. 

-S 
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chap. to eac h ot ^ er in Ta I Qe88 - The ten thousand Eu- 
Vi - boic or Phoenician talents, about four millions 
sterling 89 , which vanquished Carthage wa9 con- 
demned to pay within the term of. fifty years, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Rome 90 , and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands 
and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fer- 
tile coast of Africa was reduced into a province 91 , 
of Spain, Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru 
and Mexico of. the old world. The discovery of 
the rich western continent by the Phoenicians, 
and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelled toMabour in their own mines 
for the benefit of strangers, form an exact type 
of the more recent history of Spanish America 92 . 
The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the 
sea-coast of Spain ; avarice, as well as ambition, 
carried the arms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of 
the soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 
thageua which yielded every day twenty-five 
thousand rdrachms of silver, or about three bun- 

w Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 59* He seems to give the prefer- 
ence to the revenue of Gaut. 

‘ " The puboic, tbe Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
dottble in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient wjighti and* 
rfiewurea, p. ir. c. 5. f It is very probable, that the same talent was 
carried from Tyre to Carthage. ; 

* Polyb* 1 . xv., o. 2* t : w Appian in Panici*^j>. 84. 

* Diodorus Siculua, 1. v. Cadix was built by the Phoenicians, 
a little more than a thousand yeah before Christ. See Veil. Paterc. 
L 2. 
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ifred thousand pounds a year 91 . Twenty thou- CIlAl’ 
sand pound weight of gold was annually received , ^ , 
from the provinces of Asturia, Gallicia, and Lusi- 
tania 5 *. 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue of the hie 
this curious inquiry through*the many potent 01 ' ’ J U 
states v\\at were antvihtVat^d Vn the TAoman em- 
pire. Some notion, however, may be formed of 
the revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, or col- 
lected by man, if we observe the .severe attentiou 
tbat was directed to the abodes of solitude and 
sterility. Angnstus once receive^ a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbiy*praying that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or about five pounds: but Gyarus was 
a little island, or rather a rock, of the /Egean 
sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary 
of life, and inhabited only by a few wretched 
fishermen 95 . 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful Amount 
° of the re- 

and scattered lights, we should be liclmed to venue. 

believe, 1st, That (with every fair allowance for 

the difference of times and circumstances) the 

* Strabo, 1. iii. p. 148 . 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions likewise,* 

silver mine in Dalmatia, that yielded everyday fifty pounds to the 
state. * 

» Strabo, 1. x. 485. Tach. Annal. iii. 69 . aud iv. 30, See 
inTournefort (Voyages au Levant, Lettreviii.) a very lively picture 
of the actual mitery of Gyarus. 
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CHAP, general income of the Roman provinces could 
^ seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money 96 ; and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the mo- 
dest family of a private senator, and whose mili- 
tary establishment was calculated for the defence 


of the frontiers, without any aspiring viewB of 
conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion. 

Taxes on Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 

Roman ci- . . . . ° r * 

tizens in- both tnesQ conclusions, the latter of them at least 

Augustus? i® P ositivel y disowned by the language and con- 
duct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com- 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op- 
pressor of liberty ; whether he wished to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order. But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he fre- 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, 
and the necessity of throwing an equitable pro- 
portion 6f the public burden upon Rome and 
Italy. In the prosecution of this unpopular de- 
sign, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps. The introduction of customs, 
was followed by the establishment of an excise, 


06 Lipsluj de magnitudine RomanA (1. ii. c. 3.) computes the 
revenue at one hundred and fi£fcy million! of gold crowns ; but his 
whole book, though learned and ingenious, betray* a very heated 
imagination. 
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and the scheme of taxation was completed by an CHaV. 
artful assessment on the real and persona! pro- ^ 
perty of the Roman citizens, who had been ex- 
empted from any kind of contribution above, a 
century and a half. 

I, In a. great empire like that of Rome, a The cut- 
natural balance of money must have gradually tom "' 
established itself. It has been already observed,, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest 
and power; so a considerable part of it was 
restored to the industrious provinces by the 
gentle influence of commerce and arts. In the 
reign of Augustus and hia successors, duties 
were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to 
the great centre of opulence and luxury ; and 
in whatsoever manner the law was expressed, 
it was the Roman purchaser, and not thq pro- 
vincial merchant, who paid the tax 97 . 7 ^ The 
rate of the customs varied from the eighth to 
the fortieth part of the value* of the commo- 
dity ; and we have a right to suppose that the 
variation was directed by the unalterable maxims 
of policy; that a higher duty was fixed on the 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, 
and that the productions raised or manufac- 
tured by the labour of the subjects of the 
empire, were treated with .more indulgence 
than was shewn to the pernicious, or at 
leasj the unpopular commerce of Arabia and 


w Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31. 
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Chap. India 18 . There is still extant a ltmg but im- 
< ^ ‘ catalogue of eastern commodities, which 

about the time of Alexander Severus were sub- 
ject to the payment of duties ; cinnamon, myrrh, 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aroniatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among' which 
the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty® : Parthian 
and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw 
and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eunochs 
We may observe that the nse and value of &iose 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the ddeline 
of the empire. 

The ex- H. The excise^ introduced by Augustus after 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, bttt it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent: ; 
bat it comprehended whatever wa 9 sold in the 
markets or by public auction, from the most con- 
siderable purchases of lands and houses, to those 
minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consump- 
tion. Such a tafr, as it affects the body of the 
, jjepple, has ever been the occasion of clamour 
and discontent. An emperor well acquainted 


M See Pliny (Hist. Nator. I. vi. c. 23. I. xii. c. 18.)* His ob- 
servation, that the Indian commodities were sold at Rome at a 
hundred times their original price, may give us some notion of the 
^produce of the customs, since that original price amounted to more 
than eight hundred thousand pounds. 

90 The ancients were unacquainted witk the art^f cutting 
diamonds. 

1,8 M. Boochaud, in his treatise de l’lmpot chez les RoL^ains, 
has transcribed thi* catalogue, from the Digest, and attempts to illus- 
trate it by a ve*y prolix commentary. *■ 
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with the .wants and resources of the state, was chap. 
obliged to declare by a public edict, that the^^yw 
support of the army depended in a great measure 
on the produce of the excise 101 . 

HI. When Augustus resolved to establish a Tax on 
permanent -military force for the defence of his inherit- 
govqrnment against foreign and domestic ene- inc€s 
mies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay 
of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and 
the extraordinary expences of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. 

To supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested 
a new tax of five per cent . on all' legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were 
more tenacious of property than of freedom. 

Their indignant murmurs were received by Au- 
gustus with his usual temper. He candidly re- 
ferred the whole business to the senate, and ex- 
horted them to provide for the public rfefrvice by 
some other expedient of a less odious nature. 

They were divided and perplexed. He insinu- 
ated to them, that their obstinacy would oblige 
him to propose a general land-tax and*capitation. 

They acquiesced in silence 102 . The new impo- 
sition on legacies and inheritances was however 
mitigated by some restrictions. It did, not take 
place unless the object was of a certain value, 

101 Tacit. Annal. L 78. Two yean afterwards, the reduction 
of the poor kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for 
dimmishing the excise to one half, bet the relief waa qf very short 
duration. 

K m Dion Cawius, 1. Iv. p. 7^4. L Ivi p. 825. 
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CHAP, most probably of fifty or an hundred- pieces of 
, gold 1 "’ ; nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
of kin on the father’s side 101 . When the rights of 
nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant relation, 
who acquired an unexpected accession- of fortune,-- 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, for 
the benefit of the state 105 

SuhcH to Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
and min. wea * t * i y community, was most happily suited to. 
nm, the situation of the Romany who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of 
reason or caprice, without any restraint from, the 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over the stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son th(3 fourth part of his estate, he removed all 
ground of legal complaint 106 . But a rich child- 
less old man was a domestic tyrant, and his power 
increased with his years and infirmities. A ser- 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
praetors and consuls, courted his, smiles, pam'- 
pered his avarice, applauded his follies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 

108 The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

* 1W As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognaii , or 
relations on the mother’s “side, w er 6 not called to the succession. This 
harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity, and finally 
abolished by Justinian. 
m Plin. Panegyric.x. 37. 

See Hejneccii^ lq the Antiquit. Juris Romani, J. ii. 
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death. The arts of attendance and flattery were CHAP, 
formed into a most lucrative science ; those who 
professed it acquired a peculiar appellation ; and 
the whole -city, according to the lively descrip- 
tions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the /hunters and their game 107 . Yet, while so 
many unjust and extravagant wills were every 
day dictuted by cunning, and subscribed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir- 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who bad so often de- 
fended the lives and fortunes of. his fellow-citi- 
zens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount 
of an hundred and seventy thousand pounds 106 ; 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to 
have been less generous to that amiable orator 109 . 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the 
treasury claimed, without distinction, the twen- 
tieth part of his estate ; and in the course of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 
subject must have gradually passed through the 
coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Reguh- 
Nero, that prince, from a desire of popularity, errors. ° 
and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevolence, 
conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of 
the customs and excise. The wisest senators ap- 
plauded his magnanimity; but they diverted him 


m Horat. 1. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, Sfc. Plin. 1. ii. Epist. ®0. 
108 Cicero in Philip, ii. c. 1 6 . 

V* See his epistles. Every smeh will give him an occasion of 
displaying hi? reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. 
Hfireconciled both, in his behaviour to a son who had been disin- 
herited by his mother (v. !.)• 
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CHAP, from the execution of a design, which would 
/ have dissolved the strength and resources of the 
republic 110 . Had it indeed been pos£iblcyy;o 
realize this dream of fancy, such princes as 
jan and the Antonines , would surely have em- 
braced with ardour the glorious opportunity of 
conferring so signal an obligation ou mankind. 
Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attempted not to remove it. Hie 
mildness and precision* of their laws ascertained 
the rule and measure of taxation, and protected 
the subject of every rank against arbitrary inter- 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue 111 . For 
it is somewhat singular, that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors per- 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs 112 . 

Edict of TWientiments, and, indeed, the situation of 

Caracalia. Caracalla, were very different from those of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse to the 
welfare of his people, he found himself under the. 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which 
he had excited in the army. Of the several im- 
positions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth 
on inheritances and legacies was the most fruit- 
ful, as vf ell as the most comprehensive. As its 


licit. Annai. xui. 60 . Esprit des Loix, I. xii. c.^p. 

111 See Pliny's Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Bnnnap.de 
Vectigal. passim. 

111 The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed ; unoe\he 
good princes Often retained many millions of arrears. 
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influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the CHAP, 
produce continually increased with the gradual . t , j 
egrtfpsidn of the Roman City. The new citi- 
zens, though charged, on equal terms 113 , with 
the payment of new taxes, which had hot affected 
them as subjects, derived an ample compensa- 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges 
they acquired, and the fair prospect of honours 
and fortune that was thrown open to their ambi- 
tion. But tbe favour which implied a distinc- free-^ 
tion was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and city men 
the reluctant provincials were compelled to 
assume the vain title, and the real obligations, ak, for the 

, ..purpose ot 

of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious son ot , axa tion. 
Severus contented with such a measure of taxa- 
tion, as had appeared sufficient to his moderate 
predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, he exacted 
a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and dur- 
ing his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every 
part of the empire under the weight of his iron 

J14 

sceptre . 

When all the provincials became liable to tbe 
peculiar impositions of Roman cithcens, they non of the 
seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the tnbule * 
tributes which they had paid in their, former 
condition of subjects. Snch were not tlje maxims 
of government adopted by Caracalla anjJ his pre- 
tended son. The old as* the new taxes 

- ‘f u» The lituation of the new citizeni U minutely described by 
Pliiy (Panegyric, c. 37, 88, 39.)' Trajan published alaw very much 
ic/tbeir favour. 

V 1U Diou, 1. bexvii. p. 1295. 
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CHAP, were, at the same time, levied in the, provinces. 
It was reserved for tlfe virtue of Alexander to 
relieve them in a great measure from thfe" intoler- 
able grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thir- 
tieth part of the sum exacted at the time of his ac- 
cession 115 . It is impossible to conjecture the mo- 
tive that engaged hin^ to spare so trifling a rem- 
nant of the public evil ; but the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and in 
the succeeding age darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In the course of this his- 
tory, we shall be too often summoned to explain 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy contri- 
butions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exacted from the provinces for the use of the 
court, the army, and the capital. 

Conse- As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
XcunWer^ 6 ceutre of government, a national spirit was 
sal free- preserved by the ancient, and insensibly imbibed 
Rome. by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands 
of the army were-filled by men who had received 
a liberal education, were well instructed in the ad- 
vantages ef laws and letters, and who had risen, 
by equal steps, through the regular succession of 
civil and ‘military honours 115 . To their influence 
and example .we may partly ascribe the modest 


1,5 He who paid buret, the usual tribute, was charged with no 
more dun the third part of an aureus, and proportional pijjjea of gold 
were coined by Alexander’s order. Hilt. August p. 127. with the 
commentary of Sal masius. / 

1,6 See the lives of AgricoJa, Vespasian, Trajan, Sevems, and his 
three coafyetitory and indeed of all the eminent men of those tin^r. 
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obedience* of the legions during the two first cten- 
tnries of the Imperial history. 

But\ when \he last enclosure of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, the 
separation of professions gradually succeeded to 
the distinction of ranks. The more polished citi- 
zens of the internal provides were alone qualified 
to act as lawyers and magistrates. The rougher 
trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and 
barbarians of the frontiers, who knew no country 
but their camp, no science but that of war, no civil 
laws, and scarcely those of military discipline. 
With bloody hands, savage manners, and desperate 
resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Elevation and Tyranny of Maximin . — Rebel- 
lion in Africa and Italy , under the 'Authority of 
the Senate. — Civil Wars and Seditions. — Violent 
Deaths of Maximin and his Son , of Maximus and 
Balbinus , and of the three Gordians . — Usurpation 
and secular Games of Philip . 

CHAP. Of the various forms of government, which have 
, prevailed in the world, an hereditary monarchy 

The appa- seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule, 
cule f dl I 3 it possible to relate, without an indignant 
smile, that, on the fathers decease, the property 
of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends 
to bis infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and 
to himself; and that the bravest warriors and 
the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural 
right to empire, approach the royal cradle with 
bended knees and* protestations of inviolable fide- 
lity ? Satire and declamation may paint these 
obvious tcfpics in the most dazzling colours, but 
our more serious thoughts will respect a useful 
prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession, in- 
dependent of the passions of mankind ; and we 
shall cheerfully acquiesce in any expedient 
which depyivps^^^'tnuftitude of the dangerous, 
and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves 
a master. , 

and solid In t^e cool shade of retirement, we may easjly 
devise imaginary form? of government, in whiph 
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the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the CHAP, 
most, worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage 
of the'Vhole Community. Experience overturns of heredi- 
these airy Fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large ceZion 0 " 
society, the election of a monarch can never de- 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part 
of the people. The aririy is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same sen- 
timents, and powerful enough to impose them 
on the rest of their fellow-citiz§ns : but the tem- 
per of soldiers, habituated at once to violence 
and to slavery, renders them very unfit guar- 
dians of a legal, or even a civil constitution. 

Justice, humanity or political wisdom, are qua- 
lities they are too little acquainted with in them- 
selves, to appreciate them in others. Valour 
will acquire their esteem, and liberality will 
purchase their suffrage ; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts ; 
the latter can only exert itself at the expencc of the 
public; and both may be turned against the pos- 
sessor of the throne, by the ambition of a daring 
rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has Want of it 
obtained the sanction of time and popular opi- 
□ion, is the plainest and least v invidious* of all P ire .pro- 

. 1 rm * ductive of 

distinctions among mankind. The acknowledged the great- 
right extinguishes the b oflg ft oft /action! and the 
conscious security disarms the cruHrfof the mo- 
narch. To the firm establishment of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession, aud mild admi- 
nistration, of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
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CHAP, wars, through which an Asiatic Despot is obliged 
to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
uslially limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate compe- 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he nodonger entertains any jea- 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, yas a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Caesars ; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a common- 
wealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
of their posterity 1 , it was impossible that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
every one assumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice ; and the meanest 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope df being raised by valour and fortune to a 
rank in die army, in which a tingle crime would 
enable hin to wrest the^ sceptre of the world from 
his feebl^ecd^lnpSjpuIar master. After the mur- 

1 There h$d been no example of three successive generations oa 
the throne ; only three instances of eons who succeeded their fathers. 
The marriages of the Ctesars (notwithstanding the permission, and 
the frequent practice of divorces) were generally unfruitful. 
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der of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of CHAP. 
Maxjmin, no emperor could think himself safe 
upon tike throne, and every barbarian peasant of 
the frontier might aspire to that august, but dan- 
gerous station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the Birth and 

O . - £ , fortunes of 

emperor oeverus, returning from an eastern ex- Maximin 
pedkion, h&lted in TIjrace, to celebrate, with . 
military games, the birth-day of his younger son, 

Geta. The country flocked in .crowds to behold 
tbeir sovereign, and a young barbarian ^f gigantic 
stature earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend fer the prize 
of wrestling. As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 

His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, 
and a pfc^pission to enlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, daucing and exulting 
after the fashion of his countrv. As^soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor’s 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
/>f fatigue, in a loeg and rapid career. \ u Thra- 
“ dan,” said Severus wjjt^astQnishmelt, “ art 
“ thou disposed to wrestle afterlth^tttc^” Most 
willingly, Sir, replied the unwearied youth ; 
and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
the prize of his matchless vigour aftd activity, 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


His mili- 
tary ser- 
vice and 
honours. 


and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 
horse-guards who always attended on the person 
of the sovereign 2 . 

Maximiii, for that was his name, though 1>ora 
on the territories of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 


Goth, and his mother <rf the nation of the Alani. 
He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength ; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge 
of the world. Under the reign of Severus and 
his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with 
the favour and esteem of both those princes* 
the former of whom was an excellent judge 
of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve 


under the assassin of Caracalla. Honour taught 
him to decline the effeminate insults of Elaga- 
balus. On the accession of Alexander he re- 


turned to court, and was placed by that prince 
in a station useful to the service, and honour- 
able to himself. The fourth legion, to which he 
was appointed tribune, soon became, under his 
care, the ^best disciplined of the whole army. 
With the general applause of the soldiers, who 
bestowed on their favourite hero the names 
of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively pro- 
moted to the first military* command 3 ; and 


* Hiit. 

3 Hist. August, p. 140. Ilerodian, 1. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Victor. 
By comparing these authors, it should seem that Mafhnin had the 
particular command of the Triballian horse, with the general com- 
mission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biogra- 
pher ought to have marked, with more care, hii exploits, and the 
successive step* of his military promotions. 
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had not. he still retained too much of his CHAP, 
savage origin, the emperor might perhaps have v ^ 
giyen hi$ own sister in marriage to the son of 
MasiminS 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours ^onspi- 
aerved only to inflame the ambition of the Thra- SvY/xilnin. 
cian peasant, who deemed his fortune inadequate 
to bis merit, as long as he was constrained 
to acknowledge a superior. Though' a stran- 
ger to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a 
selfish cunning, which shewed him that the em- 
peror had lost the affection of the army, and 
taught him to improve their discontent to his 
own advantage. It is easy for fiction and ca- 
lumny to shed their poison on the administration 
of the best of princes, and to accuse even their 
virtues, by artfully confounding them with those 
vices to which they bear the nearest affinity. 

The troops listened with pleasure to the emis- 
saries of Maximum They blushed at their own 
ignominious patience, which, during thirteen 
years, had supported the veiatious discipline 
imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave 
of his mother and of the senate. It was time, 
they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of 
the civil power, and to elect for their* prince 
>and general a real soldier, educated in camps, 
exercised in war, who would assert tlje glory, 
and distribute among his compahisr^the trea- 
sures of the empire. A great army was at that 

* See the original letter of AJe»nder Severus, HUt August, 
p. 149. 
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CHAP, tune assembled on the banka of the Rhine, under 
the command of the emperor himselS, ,who, 
almost immediately after his return fp6m the 
Persian war, had been obliged to march against 
the barbarians of Germany. The important care 
of training and reviewing the new levies was en- 
trusted to Maximin. # One day, as he entered 
the field of exercise, the troops, either from a 
sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, saluted 
him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations 
his obstinate refusal, and hastened to consum- 
A.D. 235 . mate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
March 19 ' Severus. . 

Murder of The circumstances of his death are variously 
Severus. related. The writers, who suppose that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, affirm, that, after taking a frugal re- 
past in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the Imperial 
tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince 5 . If we credit 
another, apd indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nu- 
merous detachment, at the distance of several 
miles from the head-quarters ; and he trusted for 
success ^ither to the secret washes than to the. 

* Hist AuguSTp. 135. I have softened some of the most im- 
probable circamstances of this wretched biographer. From this ill- 
worded narration, it should seen! that the prince's buffoon having 
accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the slumbering mo- 
narch, the fear of punishment urged him to persuade the disaffected 
soldiers tq comiAit the murder. 
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public declarations of the great army. Alex- CHAP, 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense v 
of loyalty among his troops ; but their reluctant 
profession^ of fidelity quickly vanished on the 
appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
the friend* and advocate of the military order, 
and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of 
the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mamffia, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his ap- 
proaching fate from the insults 6f the ^multitude. 

He was soon followed by a tribune and some 
centurions, the ministers of death ; but instead 
of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, his unavailing cries and entreaties dis- 
graced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamaea ? whose pride and avarice he 
loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 

Others were reserved, for the moi^ deliberate 
cruelty of the usurper ; and those w ho experienced 
the mildest treatment, were stripped of their em- 
ployments, and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army 6 . 

The former tyrants, Caligula and N^ro, Com- Tyranny 
modus and Caracalla, were all disunite and un- )^ ax1 ' 
experienced youths 7 , educated in the purple, and 

b Herodian, 1. vi. p. 223 — 22 7. 

7 Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only t^enty*$ve years of 
age when^he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twenty-three,, 
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CHAP, corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of 
_ J VJ _ , < Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. - The 
cruelty ofMaximinwas derived from a ''different 
source, the fear of contempt. Though he depended 
on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him 
for virtues like their own, he was conscions that 
his mean and barbarian ‘origin, his savage appear- 
ance, and his total ignorance of the arts and insti- 
tutions of civil life’*, formed a very unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy 
Alexander He remembered, that, in his humbler 
fortune, he had often waited before the door of the 
haughty nobles of Rome, and bad been denied ad- 
mittance by the insolence of their slaves. He 
recollected too the friendship of a few who had 
relieved his poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. 
But those who had spurned, and those who had 
protected the Thracian, were gnilty of the same 
crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity. 
For this crime many were put to death ; and by 
the execution of several of his benefactors, Maxi- 
min published, in characters of blood, the indelible 
history of kis baseness and ingratitude 9 . . 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant, 
was open to every suspicion agaiqst those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 
their birfa or merit. Whenever be was alarmed' 
With the^sount} of twason, his cruelty was un- 

6 It Appears that he was totally ignorant of the Gr^c language ; 
which, from its universal use in conversation and letters, was an es- 
sential part of every liberal education. ' 

0 Hist, August, p* 141. Herodim, 1. vii. p. 237 . The latter of 
these historians has been motf wqjmly cetwured for sparing the vices 
f of Maximin. 
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bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
Magnus a consular senator, was named as the 
principal author of it. Without a witness, with- 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of de- 
fence, Magnus, with four thousand of his sup- 
posed accomplices, were put to death. Italy and 
the whole empire were infested with innumer- 
able spies and informers. On the slightest ac- 
cusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who 
had governed provinces, commanded armies, 
and been adorned with the consular a\id trium- 
phal ornaments, were chained on .the public 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperors 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some qf the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to 
be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again 
to be beaten to death with clubs. During the 
three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
cither Rome or Italy. His Ccfmp, occasionally, 
removed from the banks of the Rh^ne to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of bis stem des- 
potism, which trampled on every principle of 
law and justice, and was supported by thfc avow- 
ed power of tho sword 10 . No *man>of noble 

,u The wife of Maximin, by insinuating vfrise dbunsels with fe- 
male gentleness, sometimes brought back the tyrant to the way of 
truth and humanity. See Ammiaims Marcellinus, l.xiv. c. 1. where 
he alludes to the fact which he had more fully related under the 
reign of the Gordtans. We may collect from the medals, that 
Paullina was the name of this benevolent empress; and from the 
titld of Diya, that she died before Maxhrdn. (Valcaita ad loc. cit^ 
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CHAP, birtja, elegant accomplishments, or knowledge of 
j civil business, was suffered near his person,; and 
the court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves and 'gladiators, 
whose savage power had left a deep impression 
of terror and detestation 11 . 

Oppres- As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
vinces. 6 ^ to the illustrious senators, or even to the 
bold adventurers, who in the court of army ex- 
pose themselves to the, caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate de- 
sires of the soldiers, at length attacked the pub- 
lic property. Every city of the empire was pos- 
sessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply 
the expences of the games and entertainments. 
By a single act of authority, the whole mass 
of wealth was at once confiscated for the use 
of the Imperial treasury. The temples were 
stripped of their" most valuable offerings of gold 
and silver, ^and the statues of gods, heroes, and 
emperors, were melted down and coined into 
money. These impious orders could not be 
executed without tumults and massacres, as in 
many places the people chose? rather to die in. 
the defence of their altars, than to behold in the 
midst of peace' their citiea exposed to the rapine 
and cruelty of war. The soldiers thttnselves, 
among whom this sacrilegious plunder was dis- 

11 He wai compared to Spartacoa and Athenio. Hist. August, 
p. 141. 
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tributed, .received it with a blush ; and, hardened CHAP, 
as thpy were in acts of violence, they dreaded the 
just repjxmches of their friends and relations. 
Throughout the Roman world a general cry of 
indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on 
the comnron enemy of human kind ; and at 
length, by an act of private oppression, a peace- 
ful and unarmed province was driven into re- 
bellion against him 12 . 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy Revolt in 
of such a master, who considered the, fines and ^ fr ^ ca ;, J7 
confiscations of the* rich as one of the rhost fruit- April, 
ful branches of the Imperial revenue. An ini- 
quitous sentence had been pronounced against 
some opulent youths of that country, the execu- 
tion of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this ex- 
tremity, a resolution that must either complete 
or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 

A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treasurer, was employed in 
collecting from their estates a x great number of 
slaves and peasants, blindly de voted ^o the com- 
mands of their lords, and armed with the rustic 
weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of the 
conspiracy, as they were admitted to the Audience 
. of the procurator, stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the as- 
sistance of their tumultuary train, seized on the 
little town of Thysdras 13 , and erected the stand- 

12 Herodian, 1. vii. p. 238. Zosim. J. i. p. 15. 

33 Id the fertile territory of Byzadum, one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably 
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CHAP, ard of rebellion against the sovereign of the Ro- 
man empire, ^^jjyhey rested their hopes on the 
hatred of maJjpijid against Maximin, ^nd they 
judiciously resmved to oppose to tb&'t detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had already 
acquired the love and esteem of the Romans, and 
whose authority over ..the province would give 
weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, re- 
fused, with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous 
honour, ayd begged with tears, that they would 
suffer hiirf to terminate in peace a long and inno- 
cent life, without staining his feeble age with civil 
blood. Their menaces compelled him to accept 
the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed against 
the jealous cruelty of Maximin ; since, according 
to the reasoning of tyrants, those who have been 
esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and 
those who deliberate have already rebelled 14 . 
Character The family of Gordianus was one of the most 
tion of the illustrious of the Roman senate. On the fathers 
two Cor- side, he was descended ^ from the Gracohij on 
his mother^, from the emperor Trajan. A 
great estate enabled him to support the dignity 
of his birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dis- 
position. . The c palace in Rome, formerly inha-, 
bffed by the great Pompey, had been, daring 
several generations, in the possession of Gor- 

by the Gordi-tns, with the title of colony; and with a fine ^piphi- 
theatre, which is still ia a rery perfect state. See Itinerar. Weakling, 
p. 5y. and Shaw’s Travels, p. J)7. 

14 Herodian, Lvii. p. 239. Hist. August, p. 133. 
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(3 ian’s family 15 . It was distinguished by ancient CHAP, 
trophies of naval victories, and decorated with — 
the worl^ of modern painting. His villa on 
the road t6 Praeneste, was celebrated for baths 
of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of. an hundred feet in length, and for a 
magnificent portico, supported by two hundred 
columns of the four most curious and costly 
sorts of marble 16 . The public shows exhibit- 
ed at his expence, and m jvhich the people * 
were entertained with many hundreds of wild 
beasts and gladiators”, seem to surpass the for- 
tune of a subject; and whilst the liberality of 
other magistrates was confined to a few solemn 
festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he was acdile, every month 
in the year, and Attended, during his consul- 
ship, to the principal cities of Italy. He was 

u Hist Aug. p. 152. The celebrated house of Pompey incarinu 
was usurped by Marc Antony, and consequently became, after the 
Triumvir’s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor 
Trajan allowed and even encouraged the ^b»h senators to purchase 
those magnificent and useless places (Plin. Pane*^ric. c, 50.) : and 
it may seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pomp'ey’s house came 
into the possession of Gordian’s great grandfather. 

l * The Claudian, the Nunidian, the Carystian, and the Synna- 
dian. The colours of Roman martleJ have been faintly described 
and imperfectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the Carys- 
• tian was a' sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white 
mixed with oral spots of purple. See Salmasiai ad Hist. August, p. 

164. 

17 Hist. August p. 151, 152- He sometimes gave five hundred 
pair of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once 
gave for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many 
Cappadocian horses. The animals dengoed for bunting, were chiefly 
bears. Loan, bulls, stags, elks, wild asses, &c* EJephants and lion? 
seem to have been appropriated to Imperial magniftoenee. 
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CHAP, twice elevated to the last mentioned dignity, 
by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for he possessed 
the uncommon talent of acquiring tj>e esteem 
of virtuous princes, without alarming the jealousy 
of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful 
honours of Rome ; and, till he was named pro- 
consul of Africa by the voice of the senate and 
the approbation of Alexander 18 , he appears pru- 
dently to have declined the command of armies 
and the government of provinces. As long as 
that emperor lived, Africa was happy under 
the administration of his worthy representative; 
after the barbarous Maximin had usurped the 
throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly 
accepted the purple, he was above fourscore 
years old ; a last and valuable remains of the 
happy age of the Antonines, whose virtues he 
revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the vene- 
rable proconsul^his son, who had accompanied 
him into j^rica as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor. His manners were less pure, 
but his character was equally amiable with that of 
his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concu- 
bines, and a library of sixty-tWo thousand vo-* 
lunaes, attested the variety of his inclinations ; 
and from the productions which he left behiud 


lg See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p, 152, which 
it once shews Alexander s respect for the authority of the senate, and 
his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 
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him, it appears that the former as well as the lat- CHAP, 
ter were designed for use rather than for ostenta- 
tion 19 . T^he Roman people acknowledged in the 
features of* the younger Gordian the resemblance 
of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleasure that 
his mother was the grand-daughter of Antoninus 
Pius, and rested the public hope on those latent 
virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly ima- 
gined, lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of 
a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the They soil- 
first tumult of a popular election, they' removed confirma- 
their court to Carthage. They were received JJ on of ^ 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who thority. 
honoured their virtues, and who, since the visit 
of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of 
a Roman emperor. But these vain acclama- 
tions neither strengthened nor confirmed the 
title of the Gordians. They were induced by 
principle, as well as interest, to solicit the ap- 
probation of the senate ; and a deputation 
of the noblest provincials wh^ sent, without 
delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the con- 
duct of their countrymen, who, having long 
suffered with patience, were at length resolved 
to act with vigour. The letters of the new 
.princes were modest and respeitfnl, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept 
the Imperial title ; but submitting their election 


** By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary productions, though less numerous, were 
by no means contemptible. 
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CHAP, an (] their fate to the supreme judgment of the 

* 1 1 * i 20 ' 

senate . 

l he senate The inclinations of the senate were neither 

ratines the _ - 

election of doubtful nor divided. The birth and. noble alii- 

( ]i^ ns . or ‘ ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependant^ in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of 
the civil hut even of the republican government. 
The terror of military violence, which had first 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant 21 , now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury, 
the most cautious innocence would not remove 
his suspicions ; and even the care of their own 
safety urged thera to share the fortune of an en- 
terprise, oL which (if unsuccessful) they were 
sure to be the first victims. These considerations, 
and perhaps others of a more private nature, 
were debated in a previous conference of the 
consuls and the magistrates. *As soon as their^ 
resolution was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Castor the whole body of the senate, 

** tierodian, 1. vii. p. £43. Hist August, p. 144. 

* Quod tanaen patra dum periculosqm existinaant ; iiieroies ar- 
mato resistere appjobavmint JwtUus Victor . 
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according to an ancient form of secrecy 12 , cal- CRAP, 
culated to awaken their attention, and to conceal k/w 
their decrees. “ Conscript fathers,” said the 
consul Syflanus, “ the two Gordians, both . of 
“ consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
“ other your lieutenant, have been declared em- 
“ perors by the general consent of Africa, Let 
“ us return thanks,” hb boldly continued, “ to 
“ the youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks 
“ to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene- 
“ rous deliverep from an horrid, monster — Why 
“do you hear me thus coolly, thus* timidly ? 

“ Why do you cast those anxious looks on each 
“other? why hesitate? Maximin is a public 
“ enemy ! may hjs enmity soon expire with him, 

“ and may we long enjoy th^ prudence and 
“ felicity of Gordian the father, the valour and 
“ constancy of Gordian the son 23 !” The noble 
ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit 
of the senate. Ry an unanimous decree the elec- and de- 
tion of the Gordians was ratified, Maximin, his 
son, and his adherents, were pronounced enemies a P ub,lc 
of their country, and liberal reward^were offered 
to whosoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. 

During the ■ emperor’s absence, a detachment Assumes 

% of the Praetorian, guards remained at Rome, to mam iof 

Rome and 

n Even the servants of the house ; the scribes, &c. were excluded, R a tyi 
and their office was filled by the senators tkemselves. We arc 
obliged to the Augustan History, p. 159. for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 

“ This spirited speech; translated from the Augustan historian, 
p. 150. seems transcribed by him from the original registmof the 
senate, 
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CHAR protect, or rather to command the capital. The 
j praefect Vitalianus had signalized his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyraitt. Ilis death alone could rescue the 
authority of the senate and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and suspence. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a quasstor 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take his 
devoted life. They executed the order with 
equal boldness and success; Ad, with their 
bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the sol- 
diers, the news of the happy revolution. The 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the pro- 
mise of a large donative, in lands and money ; 
the statues of Maximin were thrown down ; the 
capital of the empire acknowledged, with trans- 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate 24 ; and the example of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. 

and pre- A new spirit Ttid* arisen in that assembly, whose 
cTviTwa r. a ^ 0 n f? patient had been insulted by Wanton des- 
potism and military 7 licence. The senate assumed 
the reins of government, and, with a calm intre- 
pidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cause 
of freedom. Among the consular senators re- 
commended by their merit and services to the 
favour of the Emperor Alexander, it was easy to 
select twenty, not unequal to the command of 
an army, and the conduct of a war. To these 


Herodian, 1. vii. p. 544. 
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was the .defence of Italy entrusted. Each was CHAP. 

J v J j 

appointed to act in his respective department, 
authorized to enrol and discipline the Italian 
youth ; and instructed to fortify the ports and 
high ways, against the impending invasion of 
Maximin. -A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time to 
the governors of the several provinces, earnestly 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and to remind the nations pf v their an- 
cient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from resistance. The con- 
sciousness of that melancholy truth, inspires a 
degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are artiGsjally supported 
for the benefit of a few factious and designing 
leaders 25 . 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em- Defeat and 
braced with such diffusive ardour, the Gdrdians t he two 
jhemselves were no more. The feeble court 
Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach 3d July. 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a*" 
small band of veterans, and a fierce host of bar- 


24 Herodwn, 1. vii. p. 247. I viii. p. 277* HisU August, p. 156 
—158. 
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Chap, barlans, attacked a faithful, but un warlike pro- 
vince. The younger Gordiati sallied out to-meet 
■ the enemy at the head of a few guards, and a 
numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless 
Valour served only to procure him an' honourable 
death, iu the field of battle. His aged father, 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the de- 
feat. Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her 
gates to the contjueror, and Africa was exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy 
his unrelenting master with a large account of 
blood and treasure 26 . 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just 
and Balbi- but unexpected terror. The senate convoked in 
tenale, he the temple of Concord, affected to transact the 
9th July, common business of the day ; and seemed to de- 
cline, with trembling anxiety, the consideration 
of their own, and the public danger. A silent 
consternation prevailed on the assembly, till a 
senator, of jtk# name and family of Trajan, 
awakened kfs brethren from their fatal lethargy. 
He represented to them, that the choice of cau- 
tious dilatory measures had been long since out 
of their power; that Maximin, implacable by 

, * Herodian, I. vii. p. 254 . Hitt. August, p. 150 — 160. We 
may obsenre, that ope month and six-days, for the reign of Gordian, 
is a just correction of Casaubon and Panvinius, inst^id of the ab- 
turd reading of one year and six months. See Com men tar. p. 193. 
ZosimuB relates, 1. i. p. 17. that the two Gordians perished by a 
tempest in the midst of their navigation. A 3trange ignorance of 
history^ 6r a strange abuse of metaphor* ! 
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nailtire, ahd exasperated by injuries, was advanc- ckAP. 
ing towards Italy, at the head of the military 
force of the empire; and that their only re- 
maining alternative, was either to. meet him 
bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor- 
tares and ignominious death reserved for unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. “ We have lost,” continued he, 

“ two excellent princes ; but unless we desert 
“ ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not 
“ perished with the Gordians. Many are the 
“ senators, whose virtues have deserved, and 
“ whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial dig- 
u nity. Let us elect two emperors, one of whom 
“ may conduct the war against the public enemy, 

“ whilst his colleague remains at Rome to direct 
“ the civil administration. I cheerfully expose 
“ myself to the danger and envy of the nomina- 
“ tion, and give iny vote in favour of Maximus 
“ and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript 
C£ fathers, or appoint, in their place, others more 
“ worthy of the empire.” The^ general appre- 
hension silenced the whispers of jealousy; the 
merit of the candidates was universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the house resounded with the sincere 
acclamations, of “ long life and victory* the 
“ emperors Maximus and Balbinup. You are 
* happy in the judgment of the senate; may the 
“ republic be happy under youj administra- 
tion*!” 

37 Sec the Augustan History, p. 160, from the registers of the 
senate ; the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
Apollinarian games enables us *o correct it. 



29£ The decline and fall 

CHAP. The virtues and the reputation of the* new em- 
perors justihed the most sanguine hopes of the 

Their cha- Romans. The various nature of their talents 

racters 

seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise 
magistrate, who had exercised with innocence 
and applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the 
interior provinces oF the empire. His birth was 
noble 28 , liik fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleasure was 
corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the habits 
of ease deprived him of a capacity for business. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised 
himself from the meanest origin to the first em- 
ployments of the state and army. His victories 
over the Sarrnatians and the Germans, the aus- 
terity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was Praefect of the city, com- 
manded the ^era of a people, whose affections 
were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus, The two colleagues had both been 


M H t was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, 
and the adopted son of Theophanes the Greek historian. Balbus 
obtained the freedom of Rome by the faVbur of Pompey, and pre-* 
served it by the eloquence of Cicero (tee Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo). 
The friendship of Clesar (to whom he rendered the most important 
aecret services in the civil war) raised him to the consgjship and the 
pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew 
of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamantes. See Dictionnaire 
de Bayle, au mot BaUruj, where he distinguishes the several persons 
of that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning them. 
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consuls (Palbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- CHAP, 
able pffice), both had been named among the 1 ^ ^ 
twenty lieutenants of the senate; and since the 
one was sixty and the other seventy-four years 
old 29 , they had both attained the full maturity of 
age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus Tumult at 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular S? nic ' 

■ r I he youn- 

and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers of gcr Gor-^ 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme c | are d 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol *40 return Cac3ar * 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Romo 30 . The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se- 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 

Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they asserted 
their inherent right of consenting to the election 
of their sovereign ; and demanded, with an apparent 
moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen 
by the senate, a third should added of the 
family of the Gordians > as a just return of grati- 
tude to those princes who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic. At the head of the city- 
guards, and the youth of the equestrian * order, 

39 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. -Hat little dependence i9 to be had on 

the authority of a modern Greek, 90 grossly ignorant of the history 
of the third century, that he creates several imaginary emperors, and 
confounds those who really existed. 

30 Herodian, L vii. p. 256, supposes that the senate was at first 
convoked in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The 
Augustan History, p. 11 6 . seems much more authentic. 
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CHAP.' Masimus and Balbinus attempted to cut their way 
t , through the seditious multitude. The multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, drove them 'back 
into the Capitol. It is prudent to yield when 
the contest,, whatever may he the issue of it, must 
be fatal to both parties. A boy, only thirteen 
years of age, the grandson of the elder, and 
nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced to 
the people, invested with the ornaments and title 
of Cassar. The tumult was appeased by this easy 
condescension ; .and the two emperors, as soon as 
they had oeen peaceably acknowledged in Rome, 
prepared to defend Italy against the common 
enemy. 


Maxim in Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions suc- 


attack the ceeded each other with such amazing rapidity, the 
the?r tC cm- d miU{ ^ 0 f Maximin was agitated by the most fu- 
rors. rious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
decree of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the dis- 
tant senate, /nreatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach his 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death 
of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes 
of pardon or accommodation, had substituted in' 
their room two emperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legio.ns had been assembled by Alexander 
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from all parts of the empire. Three successful CHAP, 
campaigns against the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians, had raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling 
the ranks with the flower of the barbarian youth. 

The life of. Maximin had been spent in war, and 
the candid severity of history cannot refuse him 
the valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an 
experienced general 31 . It might naturally be 
expected, that a prince of such a character, in- 
stead of suffering the rebellion to gain stability by 
delay, should immediately have marched from 
the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 
and that his victorious army, instigated by con- 
tempt for the senate, and eager to gather the spoils 
of Italy, should have burned with impatience to 
finish the easy and lucrative conquest. Yet as far 
as we can trust to the obscure chronology of that 
period 1 ", it appears that the operations of some 

31 In Herodian, I. vii. p. n Ag. and in the Augustan History, we 
have three several orations of Maximin to his army, on the rel>ellion 
of Africa and Home: M. de Tilleniont has very justly observed, that 
they neither agree with each other, nor with t, nh. Histoire des 
Empereurs, tom. ni. p. 799- 

n The carelessness of the writers of that age lca\cs us in a sin- 
gular perplexity. L. We know that Maximus and Balbmus were 
killed during the Capitoline games. Herodian, 1- vni. p. 2p. The 
authority of Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18.) enables us to fix those 
^ames with certainty to vhe year 288, but leaves us m ignorance of 
the month or day. 2. The ehction of Gordian by the senate, i^s 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27 th of May ,,but we arc at a loss 
to discover, whether it was in the same or the preceding year. 
Tillemont and Muratori, who maintain the two opp<ftite opinions, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, and 
probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the 
series of events between those periods, more than can be well recon* 
ciled to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to thoose between 
them. .. 
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CHAP, foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till the 
j ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct of 
Maxirain, we may learn that the savage features 
of his character have been exaggerated by the 
pencil of party, that his passions, however im- 
petuous, submitted to the force of reason, and 
that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies 
of Rome, before he suffered himself to revenge his 
private injuries 

Marches Whep^the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
A !d! 238* excellent order, arrived at the foot of the Julian 
February. Alps, they were terrified by the silence and deso- 
lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages H open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed, or destroyed, 
the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 
which could afford either shelter or subsistence to 
an invader. Such had been the wise orders of the 
generals of the senate; whose design was to pro- 
tract the war^to ruin the army of Maximin by 
the slow operation of famine, and to consume his 
strength in the sieges of the principal cities of 
Italy, which they had plentifully stored with men 
and prbvisions from the deserted country. Aqui- 
Siege of ] e j a received atid withstood the first shock of the. 
invasion. The streams that issue from the head 
of the Hajlriafic gulf, swelled by the melting of 


33 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c.24. The president de Montesquieu 
(in bis dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the senti- 
ments of the dictator, in a spirited and even a subftme manner. 
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the winter snows opposed an unexpected oh- CHAP, 
stacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on 
a singular bridge, constructed with art and diffi- 
culty of large hogsheads, he transported his army 
to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful 
vineyards ’in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, de- 
molished the suburbs, aad employed the timber 
ot the buildings in the engines and towers, with 
which on every side he attacked the city. The 
walls, fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on jJjis sudden 
emergency: but the firmest, defence of Aquileia 
consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all 
ranks of whom, instead of being dismayed, were 
animated by the extreme danger, and their know- 
ledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their 
courage was supported and directed by Crispinus 
and Menophilus, two of the twenty lieutenants 
of the senate, who, with a small body of regular 
troops, had thrown themselves into the besieged 
place. The army of Maximin was repulsed in 
repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire ; and the generous enthu- 

34 Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. ii. p. 294.) thinks the melting 
of the snows suits better with the months of June or July than with 
that of February. The opinion of a man who passed , his life be- 
tween the Alps and the Appeumnes, is undoubtedly of great weight ; 
yet I observe, 1. That the long winter, of which Muratori takes ad- 
vantage, is to be found only in the J^atin version, and not m t the 
Greek text of Herodian. 2. That the vicissitudes of suns and rains, 
to which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed (Herodian, 1. vui. 
p. 277..), denotes the spring rather than the summer. We may ob- 
serve likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, 
composed the Timavus, 10 poetically (in every sense of the word) 
described by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the cast of 
Aquileia. See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p.T89, 8cc. 
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CHAP. 1 siasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a con- 
v / fidence of success, by the opinion, that Belenus, 
their tutelar deity, combated in person in the de- 
fence of his distressed worshippers ' 5 . 

Conduct of The emperor Maximus, who had advanced 

Maximus. JL . 

as far as Ravenna, to secure that „ important 
place, and to hasten tjac military preparations, 
beheld the event of the war in the more faith- 
ful mirror of reason and policy. He was too 
sensible, that a single town could not resist the 
persevering efforts of a great army; and he 
dreaded, lest the enemy, tired with the obstinate 
resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden relin- 
quish the fruitless siege, and march directly 
towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the 
cause of freedom must then be committed to the 
chance of a battle ; and what arms could he 
oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhiue and 
Danube ? Some troops newly levied among the 
generous but enervated youth of Italy ; and a 
body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, 
in the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. 
In the midst of these just alarms, the stroke of 
domestic conspiracy punished the crimes of Maxi- 
min, and delivered Rome and the senate from 
•the calamities that would surely have attended 
the victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely expe- 


30 Herodian, l.viii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed tbbe 
Apollo, and received under that name the thanks of the senate. A 
temple was likewise built to Venus the Bald, in honour of the wo- 
men of Aquileia, who had given up their hair to make ropes for 
the military engines. 
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rienced any of the common miseries of a siege, CHAP, 
their magazines wen* plentifully supplied, and 
several fountains within the walls assured them M^ler of 

• 1 *1 i r r Maxiiiun 

of an inexhaustible resource ol fresh wafer, and his 
The soldiers of Maxiinin were, on the contrary, (t . 

exposed to the inclemency of the season, the April, 
contagion of disease, anc^the horrors of famine. 

The open country was ruined, the ri\ers filled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A 
spirit of despair and disaffection began to diffuse' 
itself among .the troops; and they* were cut 

off from all intelligence, they easily believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cause 
of the senate, and that they were left a^> de- 
voted victims to perish under the impregnable 
walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, 
which he imputed to the cowardice of his army; 
and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead 
of striking terror, inspired hatred, and a just 
desire of revenge. A party of Praetorian guards, 
who trembled for their wives and children in 
the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the 
sentence of the senate. Maximin, abandoned 
by his guards, was slain in his tent, with his 
son (whom he had associated to the honours 
of the purple), Anuiinus the prefect, and the 
principal ministers of his tyranny The sight 

36 Hcrodian, 1. vin. p. 279- Hist. August, p. 140. The dura- 
tion of Maximin’s reign has not been defined with muc h accuracy , 
except by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
(1. ix. i.); we may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin 
original is checked by the C/reek version of PaeaniuB. 
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CHAP, of their heads, borne on the point of spears, 
m convinced the citizens of Aquileia, that , the 
siege was at an end ; the gates of the city were 
thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the 
whole army joined in solemn protestations of 
fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, 
and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
His por- Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of a bru- 
ir 5 tal savage, destitute, as he has generally been 
represen ted^ of every sentiment that* distinguishes 
a civilizeq, or even a human being. The body 
was suited, to the soul. The stature of Max- 
imin' exceeded the measure of eight feet, and 
circumstances almost incredible are related of 
his matchless strength and appetite 37 . Had 
he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition 
and poetry might well have described him as one 
of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural 
power was constantly exerted for the destruction 
of mankind. 

Joy of the It is easier to conceive than to describe the 
world n ' un i versa I joy of the Roman world on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have been 
carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal proces- 


77 Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above 
eight English feet, as the two measures are to each other in the 
proportion of 967 to 1000. See Graves’s discourse on the Roman 
foot. We are toW that Maximin could drink in a dJy an amphora 
(or about seven gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of 
meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse’s leg with 
his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the 
roots. See his lifq in the Augustan History. 
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sion, his colleague and young Gordian went out CHAP, 
to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambassa- 
dors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the splendid offerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with the unfeigned 
acclamations of the sdhate and people, wh6 
persuaded themselves that a golden age would 
succeed to an age of iron 38 . The conduct of 
the two emperors corresponded with these ex- 
pectations. They administered* jusWcc in per- 
son ; and the rigour of the one was .tempered 
by the other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes 
with which Maximin had loaded the rights of 
inheritance and succession, # were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and 
with the advice of the senate many wise laws 
were enacted by their Imperial ministers, who 
endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the 
ruins of military tyranny. “ What reward may 
“ we expect for delivering Rome from a mon- 
ster?” was the question asked by Maximus, in a 
moment of freedom and confidence. Balbinus 
answered it^ without hesitation, “ The love of the 
“ senate, of the people, and of all mankind ” 

“ Alas!” replied his more penetrating colleague, 

• u Alas! I dread ^the hatred of the soldiers, and 
“ the fatal effects of their resentment yj " His 
apprehensions were but too welf justified by the 
event. 

» See Lhe congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus ’he consul, 
to the two emperors, in the Augustan History. 

* Hist. August, p. ni. 
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CHAP. Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend 
Italy against the common foe, Balbinus, who 
Seduion at remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes of 
blood and intesting discord. Distrust and jealousy 
reigned in the senate; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator carried either 
open or concealed arm3. e In the midst of their de- 
liberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated 
either by curiosity or a sinister motive, auda- 
ciously thrust themselves into the house, and ad- 
vanced by ^degrees beyond the altar of Victory. 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Maecenas, a Praeto- 
rian ijenatoV, viewed with indignation their inso- 
lent intrusion : drawing their daggers, they laid 
the spies, for such t,hey deemed them, dead at 
the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the senate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude to massacre the Praetorians, as the 
secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who es- 
caped the first fury of the tumult took refuge 
in the camp, which they defended with superior 
advantage against the reiterated attacks of the 
people, assisted by the numerous bands of gla- 
diators, the property of opulent nobles. The 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss gjnd 
confusion on both sides. When the pipes were 
broken that supplied the camp* with water, the 
Praetorians were reduced to intolerable distress ; 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into 
the city, set fire to a great number ofr houses, 
and filled the streets with the blood of the inha- 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by 
ineflectual edicts and precarious truces, to recon- 
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cile the factions at Rome. Rut their animosity, CHAP, 
though smothered lor a while, burnt with re- 
doubled violence. The soldiers, detesting the 
senate and the people, despised the weakness of a 
prince, tvho wanted either the spirit or the power 
to command the obedience of his subjects 4 " 1 . 

After the tyrant’s death, his formidable army Hj o.n- 
had acknowledged, from necessity rather than i^on^n 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who n llards 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
before Aquileia. As soon as he had. received 
their oath of fidelity, he addressed thcnr in terms 
full of mildness and moderation ; lamented, ra- 
ther than arraigned, the wild disorders of the 
times, and assured the soldjers, that of all their 
past conduct, the senate would remember only 
their generous desertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en- 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice ol expia- 
tion, and then dismissed the legions to their seve- 
ral provinces, impressed, as he hoped, witli a 
lively sense of gratitude and obedicnce 4J . But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit ol the 
Praetorians. They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into 'Rome; 

•but amidst the general acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently 
declared that they considered themselves as the 
object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 

When the whole body was united in their camp, 


40 Herodian, I. viii. p. 25S. 


Jierodian, 1. viii. p. 213 
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CHAP, those who had served under Maximin, and those 
/ who had remained at Rome, insensibly commu- 
nicated to each other their complaints and appre- 
hensions. The emperors chosen by the army had 
perished with ignominy ; those elected by the 
senate were seated on the throne 42 . The long 
discord between the civil and military powers was 
decided by a war, in which the former had 
obtained a complete victory. The soldiers must 
now learn a new doctrine of submission to the 
senate ; ajid whatever clemency was affected by 
that politic assembly, they dreaded a slow revenge, 
coloured by the name of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate was still in their own hands ; and if they had 
courage to despise the vain terrors of an impotent 
republic, it was easy to convince the world, that 
those who were masters of the arms, were masters 
of the authority, of the state. 

Massacre When the senate elected two princes, it is 
mus and probable that, besides the declared reason of pro- 
Baibmus. v jdj n g f or t ]^ e var j 0 us emergencies of peace and 

war, they were actuated by the secret desire of 
weakening by division the despotism of the 
supreme magistrate. Their policy was effectual, 
.but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 
to themselves. The jealousy of power was soon 
exasperated by the difference of character. Maxi- 
mus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and 
was in his turn disdained by his colleague as an 

° The observation Jiad been made imprudently enough in the ac- 
clamations of the senate, and with regard to the soldiers it carried the 
appearan^ of a \tonton insult. Hist. August p. 170. 
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obscure, soldier. Their silent discord was under- CHAP, 
stood rather than seen 43 ; but the mutual con- w 
scioAsnes9 prevented them from uniting in any 
vigorous measures of defence against their 
common enemies of the Pratorian camp. 

The whole city wa9 employed in the Capito- 
line games, and the emperors were left almost 
alone in the palace. On a sudden they were A D. 23* 
alarmed by the approach of a troop of despe- July 1 
rate assassins. Ignorant of each others situ- 
ation or designs, for they already occupied 
very distant apartments, afraid to give or to 
receive assistance, they wasted the important 
moments in idle debates and fruitless recrimi- 
nations. The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife. They seized on these 
erpperors of the senate, for such they called 
them with malicious contempt, stripped them 
of their garments, and dragged them in inso- 
lent triumph through the streets of Rome, 
with a design of inflicting a slow and cruel death 
on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a 
rescue from the faithful Germans of the Impe- 
rial guards, shortened their tortures ; and their 
bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the 
populace 44 . 

In the space of a few months, six princes The third 
had been cut off by the sword. Gordian, p ordlan 

J 7 remains 

sole empe- 

43 Discordiae tacitae, et quffiintelligeremLir potius quam vidcrentur. ror. 

Hist. August, p. 170 . This well-chosen expression is probably stolen 
from some better writer. 

44 Herodian, 1. viii. p, £87, 288. 
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CHAP, who had already received the title of Caesar, 
was the only person that occurred to The ‘ sol- 
diers as proper to fill the vacant throne 45 . 
They carried him to the camp, and dnani- 
monsly saluted him Augustus and Emperor. 
His name was dear to the senate and people ; 
his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence ; and the submission of Rome 
and the provinces to the choice of the Prae- 
torian guards, saved the republic, at the ex- 
pence indeed rf its freedom and dignity, from 
the horrors of f. new civil war in the heart of the 
capital 46 . 

Innocence As the third Gordian was only nineteen years 

ofGordian! a S e at t ^ ie ^ me his death, the history of his 

life, were it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really is, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and the conduct of 
the ministers, who by turns abused or guided 
the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. 
Immediately after his accession, he fell into 
the hands of his mothers eunuchs, that perni- 
cious vermin of the East, who, since the days 

44 Quia non alius erat in prae&enti, is the expression of the Au- 
gustan History. 

w Quintius Cujjius (1,'x. c. 9.) pays au elegant compliment to 
the emperor of the day, for having, by Flis happy accession, extinr 
guished so many firebrands, sheathed so many swords, and put an 
cud to the evils of k divided government, After weighing with at- 
tention every word of the passage, i am of opinion, that it suits bet- 
ter with the elevation of Gordian, than with any other period of the 
Roman History. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of 
Quintus Curtius, who place him under the first Caesars, ar- 

gue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the silence 
of Quintilian, in his accurate, list of Roman historians. 
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of Elagajbalus, had infested the Roman palace. CHAP. 
By the artful conspiracy of these wretches, an 
impenetrable veil was drawn between an inno- 
cent Vrince and his oppressed subjects, the 
virtuous\disposition of Gordian was deceived, 
and the honours of the empire sold without 
his knowledge, though in a very public man- 
ner, to the most worthless of mankind. We 
are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emperor escaped from this ignominous sla- 
very, and devolved his confident on a minis- 
ter, whose wise counsels had no^ object^ except 
the glory of his sovereign, and Jthe happiness 
of the people. It should seem that love anJ-A.D : 24o. 
learning introduced Misitheus to the favour tra ™ n D of 
of Gordian. The young prince married the Misitheus. 
daughter of his master of rhetoric, and pro- 
moted his father-in-law to the first offices of 
the empire. Two admirable letters that 
passed between them are still extant. The mi- 
nister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from 
the tyranny of the eunuchs 47 , and still more 
that he is sensible of his deliverance. The 
emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confu- 
sion, the errors of his past conduct ; aid la- 
ments, with singular propriety, Ae misfortune 
of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of 

47 Hist. August, p. 1 6 l. From some hints in the two letters, I 
should expect that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian rather 
approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 
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CHAP, courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the 
truth 48 . 

The Per- The life of Misitheus had been spent in the 

A. D. 242. profession of letters, not of arras ; yet sych wa9 
the versatile genius of that great man, that, when 
he was appointed Praetorian Prefect, he dis- 
charged the military' duties of his place with 
vigour and ability. The Persians had invaded 
Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the 
persuasion of his father-in-law, the young em- 
peror quitted i the luxury of Rome, opened, for 
the las# time recorded in history, the temple of 
Janus, and marched in person into the East. On 
his approach with a great army, the Persians 
withdrew their garrisons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and retired from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the plea- 
sure of announcing to the senate the first success 
of his arms, which he ascribed with a becoming 
modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his fa- 
ther and Prefect. During the whole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety and discipline 
of the army ; whilst he prevented their dangerous 
murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the 
camp, and by establishing ample magazines of 
vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in all 
the cities of^tbe frontier 49 . ‘But the prosperity 

. u Dux it uxontm filiam Misithei, quern causA eloquentiaa dignum 
parcotclA auA putarit; ct prsefectum statim fecit ; post quod, non 
puerile jam et contemptibile videbatur imperium. • 

* Hist. August, p. 162 . Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vit. 
Plotin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Graec. 1. iv. c. 36. The philoso- 
pher Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of know- 
ledge, and by file hofic of penetrating as far *9 India. 
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of Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a CHAP, 
flux, not without very strong suspicions of poison. 

Philijf, his successor in the prefecture, was an a.D. 243 . 
Arab tty birth, and consequently, in the earlier p^;° f 
part or!^s life, a robber by profession. His rise 
from so obscure a station to the first dignities of 
the empire, seems to prove that he was a bold 
and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were em- 
ployed to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent 
master. The minds of the soldjers were irritated 
by an artificial scarcity, created by^iis contri vance 
in the camp ; and the distress of tli army was at- 
tributed to the youth and* incapacity of the princer- 
It is not in our power to trace the successive steps 
of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, which 
were at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral Murder of 
monument was erected to his memory on the a°D. 244. 
spot 50 where he was killed, near the conflux of the March< 
Euphrates with the little river Aboras 51 . The 
fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces 52 . 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, Form of a 
though somewhat fanciful, description, which a ce- 

* 

50 About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium, on the 
frontier of the two empirts. ** 

The inscription (which contained a very singular pqn) was 
erased hy the order of Licinia% who claimed some degree ot relation- 
ship to Philip (Hist. August. p. 165.) ; but the tumulus or mound of 
earth which formed the sepulchre, still subsisted in the time of Ju- 
lian. See Amraian. Marcellm. xxiii. 5. 

“ Aurelius Victor, Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vii. 20. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, xxiii. 5. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 19 - Philip, who was 
a native of Bostra, was about forty yean of age. 
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CHAP, lebrated writer of our own time9 has traced of the 
VII 

military government of the Roman empire. What 
“ in that age was called the Roman empirj, was 
“ only an irregular republic, not unlike theAristo- 
“ cracy 55 of Algiers^*, where the militia-possessed 
“ of the sovereignty, creates and deposes a ma- 
“ gistrate, who is staled a Dey. Perhaps, in- 
u deed, it may be laid down as a general rule, 

“ that a military government is, in some respects, 1 
“ more republican than monarchical. Nor can 
u it be said thiK^the soldiers only partook of the 
“ govemment| by their disobedience and rebel- 
“ lions. Thd speeches made to them by the 
“ emperors, were they not at length of the same 
“ nature as those formerly pronounced to the 
“ people by the consuls and the tribunes ? And 
“ although the armies had no regular place or 
“ forms of assembly ; though their debates were 
“ short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
“ seldom the result of cool reflection, did they 
“ not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public 
“ fortune ? What was the emperor, except the 
“ minister of a violent government, elected for 
“ the private benefit of the soldiers c 

“ When the army had elected Philip, who was 
“ Praetorian praefect to the third Gordian, the 


w Can the epittetof Aristocracy be applied, with any propriety, 
to the government of Algiers ? Every military government floats be- 
tween the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy. ’ 

M The military republic of the Mamalukes in Egypt, would have 
afforded M. de Montesquieu (see Considerations war la Grandeur et 
la Decadence des Romains, c. 16 .) a juster and more noble'parallel. 
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“ latter demanded, that he might remain sole chap. 
“ emperor ; he was unable to obtain it. He 
“ recAested, that the power might be equally 
fC divided between them ; the army would not 
cf liste\ N to his speech. He consented to be de- 
“ graded*\o the rank of Caesar ; the favour was 
“ refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
" be appointed Praetorian prefect ; his prayer 
“ was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. 
ct The array, in these several judgments, exer- 
“ cised the supreme magistracy.” According to 
the historian, whose doubtful narrative the Presi- 
dent De Montesquieu has adopted, PhiSp, who, 
during the whole transaction, hKi .preserved a, 
sullen silence, was inclined to spare the innocent 
life of his benefactor; till,* recollecting that his 
innocence might excite a dangerous compassion 
in the Roman world, he commanded, without re- 
gard to his suppliant cries, that he should be 
seized, stript, and led away to instant death. 

After a moment’s pause the inhuman sentence 
was executed 55 . 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 
solemnized the secular games with infinity pomp 


Jteign of 
Philip. 


M The Augustan History (p. l63, 1 64,) caTTnot, in this instance, 
be reconciled with itself or with probability. How could Philip 
condemn his predecessor, and yet cons^crate^ his memory ? How 
could he order his public execution, and yet, in hi3 letters to the 
senate, exculpate himself from the guilt of his death ? Philip, though 
an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chro- 
nological difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes 
of Tillemont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Philip to 
the empire. 
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CHAP, and magnificence. Since their institution or 
revival by Augustus 56 , they had beem.cele- 
brated by Claudius, by Domitian, and br Se- 
verus, and were uow renewed ( the fiftW time, 
on the accomplishment of the full of 

a thousand years from the foundation of Rome. 

Secular Every circumstance of the secular games was 

games. J < ~ 

A. D. 248. skilfully adapted to inspire the superstitious 

April m j n( j deep and solemn reverence. The 

long interval between them 57 exceeded the 
term of humaq^life; and as none of the spec- 
tators had already seen them, none could flatter 
themselves with the expectation of beholding 

them a second time. The mystic sacrifices 
were performed, during three nights, on the 

banks of the Tyber ; and the Campus Mar- 
tius resounded with music and dances, and 
was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded 

from any participation in these national cere- 
monies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and 
as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope 

M Tlje account of the last supposed celebration, though in an en- 
lightened period of history,, was so very doubtful and obscure, that 
the alternative seems not doubtfuL Whefc the popish jubilees, the; 
copy of the secular games, were invented by Boniface VIII. the crafty 
pope pretended thauheonly revived an ancient institution. See M. 
le Chais Lettres sur 1« Jubilfcs. 

57 Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten year* Varro and 
Livy adopted the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the 
Sibyl consecrated the latter (Censorinus.de Die Natal, c. 170- The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not treat the oracle with 
implicit respect. • 
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of the rising generation ; requesting, in religious CHAP 
hymu^fihat, according to the faith of their ancient 
oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the 
felicity, and the empire of the Roman people 58 . 

The magnificence of Philip’s shows and entertain- 
ments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of superstition, 
whilst the reflecting few revolved in their anxious 
minds the past history and the future fate of the 
empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small bajid of shepherds Decline of 

. * i -ii * ' , the R<v 

and outlaws, fortified himself on the hills near the man e A- 
Tyber, ten centuries had already elapsed . Dur- pirc * 
ing the four first ages, the Romans, in the la- 
borious school of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war and government : By the vigor- 
ous exertion of those virtues, and by the assist- 
ance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course 
of the three succeeding centuries, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and in- 
ternal decline. The nation of soldiers, magis- 
trates, and legislators, who composed the thirty- 
five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved 
into the common mass of mankind, and con- 
founded with the. millions of servile provincials, 

w The idea of the secular frames is best understood from the poefn 
of Horace, and the description of Zosimus, 1. u. p* 167, 

» The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Rome an sera that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. 

But so little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
more early age*, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event 
as low as the year 627. 
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. who had received the name, without adopting the 
spirit of Romans. A mercenary army, levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, 
was the only order of men who preserved and 
abused their independence? By their tijftmltuary 
election, a Syrian, a Gpth, or an Arab, was exalted 
to the throne of Rome^and invested with despotic 
power over the conquests and over the country of 
the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undiscernin^ eye of the Vulgar, Philip appeared 
-a monarch no^less powerful than Hadrian or Au- 
gustus had formerly been. The form was still the 
same, hut the animating health and vigour were 
fled. The industry of the people was discouraged 
and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The 
discipline oi the legions, which alone, after the 
extinction of every other virtue, had propped the 
greatness of the state, was corrupted by the ambi- 
tion, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. 
The strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, was 
insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition 
of the barbarians, who soon disfovered the decline 
of the Roman empire. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Sfa[e of Persia after the Restoration of the 
Monarchy by Artarerxcs. 

Wh enever Tacitus indulges himself in those CHAP. 

D VII [ 

beautiful episodes, in which he relates some do- 
mestic transaction of the Germans or of the Par-’I'^bar- 

. . •'ii* ■ i • i Iwnans of 

thians, his principal object is to^ mlieve the atten- u, C- past 
tion of the reader from a uniform scene of vice ' c 
and misery. From the reign of ^ngnstds to the 
time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of Rome 
were in her bosom — the tyrants, and the soldiers; 
and her prosperity had a very distant and feeble 
interest in the revolutions that might happen be- 
yond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when 
the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, 
the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, 
and even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians 
of the North and of the East, who had long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the pro- 
vinces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irruptions, 
and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, 

.many tribes of the victorious invaders established 
themselves in the provinces of the Roman empire. 

To obtain a clearer knowledge ’of these great 
events, we shall endeavour to form a previous 
idea of the character, forces, and designs of those 
nations who avenged the cause of Hannibal and 
Mitbridates. 
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CHAP. In the more early ages of the wor^d, whilst 
the forest that covered Enrope afforded & Retreat 
Revolu- to a few wandering savages, the inhabitants of 
Asia. Asia were already collected into populous^rcities, 
and reduced under extensive empires, thef seat of 
the arts, of luxury, and of despotism, ‘^he Assy- 
rians reigned over the East 1 , till the sceptre of 
Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of 
their enervated successors. The Medes and the , 
Babylonians divided their power, and were them- 
selves swallowed up in the monarchy of the Persians, 
whose arms could not be confined within the nar- 
row linAta of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two 
-millions of Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, 
invaded Greece. Thirty : ^ousand soldiers , under 
the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was entrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The 
princes of the house of Seleucns usurped and lost 
the Macedonian command over the East. About 
the same time, that, by an ignominious treaty, they 
resigned to the Romans the country on this side 
Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians, 
an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 
provinces of Upper Asia. The formidable power 
of therParthians, which spread from India to the 

1 An ancient chronologic quoted by Velleius Paterculus (1. i. c. 6.)* 
observes, that the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Mace- 
donians, reigned ov<!r Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five years, from the accession of Ninus to the defea^ of Antiochus 
by the Romans. As the latter of these great events happened 289 
years before Christ, the former may be placed 2184 .years before the 
same aera. The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by 
Alexander, went^ fifty yean higher. 
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frontier^, 1 of Syria, was in its turn subverted by CHAP. 
ArdsVir, or Artaxerxes ; the founder of a new 
dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, 
governed Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. 

This great revolution, whose fatal influence was 
9oon experienced by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexander Severns, two hun- 
dred and twenty-six years after the Christian 
aera £ . 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation The P er - 
in the armies of Artaban, the, l^st king of the narp*^ re- 
Parthians, and it appears that he was driven into 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, ihe cus- 
tomary reward for superior merit. His birth was 
obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room to 
the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery of 
his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate 
commerce of a tanner s wife with a common sol- 
dier 3 . The latter represent him a9 descended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, 
though time and misfortune had gradually re- 
duced hi 9 ancestors to the humble station of pri- 


5 In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the aera of Seleu- 
cus. See Agathias, 1. ii. p. 63. This great event (such is the care- 
lessness of the Oricntals>is plrced by Eutychius’as high as the tenth 
year of Commodu 9 ; and by Moses of Chorene, as low as the* reign 
of Philip. Ammianus Marcdhnus has so sem]ely copied (x\jii. 6.) 
his ancient materials, which arc indeed very good, that he describes 
the family of the Arsacide9 as still seated on the Persian throne in 
the middle of the fourth century. 

3 The tanner’s name was Babec ; the soldier’s, Sassan : from the 
former Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Babegan, from the latter 
all his descendants have been styled Sassanides. 
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CHAP, vate citizens 4 . As the lineal heir of tl^e monar- 
chy, he asserted his right to the throne, ati^.chal- 
lenged the noble task of delivering the Persians 
from the oppression under which they groaned 
above five centuries since the death of' Darius. 
The Parthians were defeated in three great bat- 
tles. In the last of these their king Artaban was 
slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken 5 . The authority of Artaxerxes was so- 
lemnly acknowledged in a great assembly held at 
Balch in Khop^an. Two younger branches of 
the royal house of Arsaces were confounded 
among ' the prostrate satraps. A third, more 
mindful of ‘"'ancient grandeur than of present 
necessity, attempted^ to retire, with a numerous 
train of vassals, towards their kinsman, the king 
of Armenia; but this little army of deserters 
was intercepted, and cut off, by the vigilance of 
the conqueror 0 , who boldly assumed the double 
diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which 
had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these 
pompous titles, instead of gratifying the vanity of 
the Persian, served only to admonish him of his 
duty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of 
restoring, in their full splendour, the religion and 
empire of Cyrus. 

Reforma- I. During the long servitude of Persia undei* 
Magian he Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
religion. tions of Enrope and Asia-had mutually adopted 

4 D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Ardshir . 

5 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxx. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 207. Abulpharagius 
Dynast, n. 80. 

fl See Moses .Chorenensis, 1. ii. c. 65—71- 
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and corrupted each others superstitions. The CHAP. 
Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the v , 
Magi ; but they disgraced and polluted it with 
a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The me- 
mory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and phi- 
losopher of’the Persians 7 , was still revered in the 
East ; but the obsolete, and mysterious language, 
in which the Zendavesta was composed^ opened 
1 a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines* of their re- 
ligion, and wef e all indifferently) deride.d by a 
crowd of infidels, whp rejected the divine mission 
and miracles of^the prophet/ To suppress the 
idolaters, reunite the schismatics^ anff confute the 
unbeliever's, by the infallible, decision of a gene- 
ral council, the- pious Artaxerxes summoned the 
Magi from all parts of his dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons ; and 
on the appointed day appeared, to the number 
of about eighty thousand. But as the debates of 

7 Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian legends and their 
own conjectures into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to observe, 
that the Greek writers, who lived almost in the age of Darius, agree 
in placing the cera of Zoroasier many hundred, or even thousand, 

^ears, before their own tifbe. The judicious criticism of Mr Moyle 
perceived, and maintained against his uncle Dr. Prideaux, the anti- 
quity of the Persian prophet. See his work, vol» li. 

1 That ancient idiom was called the Zend. The language of the 
commentary, the Pehlvi, though much more modern, lias ceased 
many ages ago to be a living tongue. This fact alone (if it is allowed 
a3 authentic) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of those writings, 
which M. d’Anquetil has brought into Europe, and translated info 
French. 
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so turDU ^ 0US an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or imh>enced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re- 
duced, by successive iterations, to forty thousand/ 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. 0nd.of these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, received from the hands 
of his Brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound i sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related ,to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his jptimey to Heaven, and his" intimate confer- 
ences with 'tile Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supernaftiral evidence ; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal autho- 
rity and precision 9 . A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans- 
actions, both in peace and wa^, with the Roman 
empire 10 . 

„ . The great and fundamental article of the 

Persian u 4 

theology ; system, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 

ST" principles ; a bold and injudicious attempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


u • Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

10 I have principally drawn this account from the Zendaveita oi 
M. d’Anquetil, ami the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde’# treatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed ua into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology. 
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moral ai?d physical evil, with the attributes of CHAP, 
a beneficent Creator and Governor of the world. 

The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Time without bounds; 
but it muyt be confessed, that this infinite sub- 
stance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec- 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Tim^, which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos of the 
Greeks, the tw r o *secondary but actLveyjjrinci- 
ples of the universe, were fronwall eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them 
possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise 
them with different designs. The principle of 
good is eternally absorbed in light : the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the pla- 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are pr^erved. 

But the malice of ^Miriman has long since pierced 
Ormus&s egg ; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Smce that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agi- 
tated together ; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants ; dtjluges, earth- 
vri. i. v 
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so turau ' tll0u9 an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or influenced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re- 
duced, by successive tiperations, to forty thousand/ 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. OneLof these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, Received from the hands 
of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound t sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related, to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his j.otirney to Heaven, and his* intimate confer- 
ences with ifte Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supernaftiral evidence ; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were 6xed with equal autho- 
rity and precision 9 . A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans- 
actions, both in peace and wa^, with the Roman 
empire 10 . 

Persian Th e S reat ant ^ fundamental article of the 
theology; system, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 
cipl«. nn " principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


* Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

10 I have principally drawn this account from the Zendaveita of 
M. d’Anquetil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. HydeWtreatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology. 
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moral aijd physical evil, with the attributes of CHAP, 
a bey^cent Creator and Governor of the world. 

The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Time without hounds ; 
but it must be confessed, that this infinite sub- 
stance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec- 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation ot this infinite Time^ which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos ot the 
Greeks, the two secondary but activeyjjrinci- 
ples of the universe, were fronwall eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them 
possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise 
them with different designs. The principle ol 
good is eternally absorbed in light: the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided his tail 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the pla- 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 

But the malice of ^hriman has long since pierced 
'OrmuscHs egg; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles ot good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agi- 
tated together; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants ; deluges, earth- 
vj^l. i. Y 
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CHAP, quakes, and conflagrations, attest the conflict of 
Nature, and the little world of man is perpetually 
shaken by vice and misfortune. Whilst the rest 
of human kind are led away captives in the chains 
of their infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone 
reserves his religions adoration for his friend and 
protector Ormusd, and, fights under hi9 banner 
of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in 
the last day, share the glory of his triumph. At 
that decisive period, the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness will render the power of Ormusd su- 
perior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman 
and his followers, disarmed* and subdued, will 
sink into thgfr native darkness ; and virtue will 
maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe 11 . 

Religious The theology of Zoroaster was darkly compre- 
w°rs ip. ^ foreigners, and even by the far greater 

number of his disciples ; but the most careless 
observers were struck with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worship, “ That people,” 
says Herodotus 13 , “ rejects the use of temples, 
" of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly 
“ of those nations, who imagine that the gods 
“ are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
“ hum$n nature. The tops of the highest moun- 

11 The modern Persees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt u 
Ormusd- into the first and omnipotent cause, while they degrade 
Ahriman into an "inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desire of 
pleasing the Mahometans may have contributed to refin* their theo- 
logical system. 

15 Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with rea- 
son, that the use of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian 
religion. 
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(c tains kre the places chosen for sacrifices. CHAP. 
a Hymns and prayers are the principal worship ; v 
“ the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of 
“ Heaven, is the object to whom they are ad- 
“ dressed” Yet, at the same time, \n the true 
spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of adoring 
Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Persians of every age have denied 
the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, 
which might appear to give a colour to it. The 
elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were' the ob- 
jects of their religious reverence, because thVy con- 
sidered them as the purest symbols,"' the noblest 
productions, and the most powerful agents of the 
Divine Power and Nature 13 . 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and Ccremo * 

... . ° r rues and 

lasting impression on the human mind, must ex- moral pre- 
ercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of cepts ’ 
devotion, for which we can assign no reason ; and 
must acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral 
duties analogous to the dictates of our own hearts. 

The' religion of Zoroaster wa9 abundantly pro- 
vided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty, 
the faithful Persian was invested with a mysteri- 
ous girdle, the badge of the divine protection ; 
and from that moment all the actions of his lifej 
even the most indifferent, or the most necessary, 

u Hyde de Relig. Pers. c. 8- Notwithstanding all their distinc- 
tions aucl protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, 
the Mahdm^ans, bare constantly stigmatised them a9 idolatrous 
worshippers of the Fire. 
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CHAP, were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, ejacu- 
lations, or genuflexions ; the omission of which, 
under any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, 
mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required 
of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
musd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree 
of virtue; and piety 14 . 

Encou- But there are some remarkable instances in 
o^agiicul- which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
ture ' the legislate, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the groveling or visionary schemes 
of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com- 
mon means of purchasing the divine favour, 
he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re- 
jection of the best gifts of Providence. The 
saint, in the Magian religion, is obliged to be- 
get children, to plant useful trees, to destroy 
noxious animals, to convey water to the dry 
lands of Persia, and to work out his salvation 
by pursuing all the labours of agriculture. We 
may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and be- 
nevolent maxim, which compensates for many 
an absurdity. “ He who sows the ground with 


H See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral 
precepLs. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen 
genuflexions, prayers, &c. were required whenever the devout Persian 
cut his nails or made water ; or as often as he put on the sacred 
girdle. Sadder/ Ait. 14. 50. 60. 
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u care ahd diligence acquires a greater stock CHAP. 
“ of- religious merit than he could gain by they^^w 
“ repetition of ten thousand prayers 15 .’' In the 
spring of every year a festival was celebrated, 
destined* to represent the primitive equality, and 
the present connexion, of mankind. The stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects. On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with- 
out distinction, to the table of the king, and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. “ From 
“ your labours, was he accvstomed to say (and 
“ to say with truth, if not with sincerity), from 
“ your labours, we receive our subsistence ; you 
“derive your tranquillity from our vigilance; 

“ since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to 
“ each other, let us live together like brothers 
“ in concord and love 10 .” Such a festival must 
indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and des- 
potic empire, into a theatrical representation ; 
but it was at least a comedy well worthy of a 
royal audience, and which might sometimes im- 
print a salutary lesson on the mind of a young 
prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, itivart- Power of 
ably supported this exalted character, his name lheMagl ‘ 
would deserve a place with those of Numa and 

11 Zeodavesta, tom. i. p. 224. and Precis du Systcme de Zoroas- 
tre, tom, iii. « 

16 Hyde de Reiigione Persaruro, c. 19. 
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CHAP. Confucius, and his system would be justly enti- 
tied to all the applause, which it has pleased some 
of our divines, and even some of our philoso- 
phers, to bestow on it. But in that motley com- 
position, dictated by reason and passion, by en- 
thusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of 
the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely no- • 
inerous, since, as we have already seen, fourscore 
thousand of them were convened in a general 
council. Their forces were multiplied by disci- 
pline. -/A regular hierarchy was diffused through 
all the provinces of Persia; and the Archima- 
gus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful suc- 
cessor of Zoroaster 17 . The property of the Magi 
was very considerable. Besides the less invidious 
possession of a large tract of the moBt fertile lands 
of Media 18 , they levied a general tax on the 
fortunes and the industry of the Persians 19 . 

“ Though your good words,” says the interested 
prophet, “ exceed in number the leaves of the 


17 Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. Both Hyde and Prideaux 
affect to ^pply to the Magian the terms consecrated to the Christian 
hierarchy. 

19 Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. Heidforms us (as far as we may,, 
credit hjm) of two curious particulars; 1. that the Magi derived some 
of their most secret,doctrines from the Indian Brachmans ; and, 2. 
that they were a tribe, or family, as well ae order. 

19 The divine institution of tythes exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. 'Hiose 
who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, 
that the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation 
into the writrogiof their prophet., 
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u trees, the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, CHAP. 
“ or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be 
u unprofitable to you, unless they are accepted by 
“ the destour , or priest. To obtain the acceptation 
“ of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay 
“ him tythes of all you ppsscss, of your goods, of 
“ your lands, and of your money. If the destour 
“ be satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures; 

" you will secure praise in this world, and happiness 
“ in the next. For the destours are the teachers of 
“ religion ; they know all things, and they deliver 
“ all men 20 .” 

These convenient maxims of reverence and im- 
plicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care on 
the tender minds of youth', since the Magi were 
the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were 
intrusted 21 . The Persian priests, who were of a 
speculative genius, preserved and investigated the 
secrets of Oriental philosophy ; and acquired, either 
by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputa- 
tion of being well versed in some occult sciences, 
which have derived their appellation from the 
Magi 22 . Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and cities ; and it is ob- 
served, that the administration of. Artaxerxes was 
in a great measure directed by the counsels of the 
sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour 23 . 

* Sadder, Art. 8. 31 Plato in Alcibiad. 

* Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxx. c. 1.) observe#, that magic held 
mankind by the triple chain of Religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 
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The counse ^ ^ le Magi was agreeable to 
the unsociable genius of their faith 24 , to the 
pe/iec° f practice of ancient kings 25 , and even to the ex- 
tion. ample of their legislator, who had fallen a victim 
‘ to a religious war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal 26 . By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise 
of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was 
severely prohibited. The temples of the Par- 
thians, and the statues of their deified monarchy 
were thrown dowu with ignominy 27 . The sword 
of Aristotle (such was the name given by the 
Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy of 
the Greeks) was easily broken 28 ; the flames of 
persecution soon reached the more stubborn Jews 
and Christians 29 ; not did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. The majesty 
of Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, was 
seconded by the despotism of Artaxerxes, who 
coulfl not suffer a rebel ; and the schismatics 
within his vast empire were soon reduced to the 
inconsiderable number of eighty thousand 


u Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously 
remarks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly 
the most intolerant. 

“ Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, 
destroyed the temples of Greece. 

* Hyde de Relig. Persar. c. 23, 24. fi’Herbdot Bibliotheqne «' 
Ori?ntalt ZerdusJd. Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii. of the Zendavesta. 

37 C^mpaje Mosfs of Chorene, I. ii. c. 74. with Ammian. Mar- 
ccllin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall make use of these pas^ges. 

38 Rabbi Abraham, in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

® Bamage Histoire des Juifs, 1. viii. c. 3. Sozomen, 1. ii. c* L 
Manes, who suffered an ignominious death, may b% deemctl a 
Magian as well as a Christian heretic. 

30 ^eliffone Persar. c. 21. 
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Tin’s spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the CHAP, 
religion of Zoroaster; but as it wa9 not productive 
of any civil commotion, it served to strengthen 
the new monarchy, by uniting all the various in- 
habitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, Hstablish- 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the an- royal 
cient royal family of Parthia. There still remained ( ! lont y in 

% J < the pro- 

the more difficult task of establishing, throughout vinces. 
the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous 
administration. The weak indulgence of the 
Arsacides had resigned to their sons and brothers 
the principal provinces, and the greatest offices 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary pos- 
sessions. The vitax(E y or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal 
title; and the vain pride of the monarch was 
delighted with a nominal dominion over so 
many vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper 
Asia 31 , within their walls, scarcely acknow- 
ledged, or seldom obeyed, any superior ; and the 
Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
lively image of the feudal system 32 which has 
since* prevailed in Europe. But the active vie- 

31 These colonies were extremely numero&s. Scleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself, or some oMiis 
relations (see Appian in Syriac, p. 124.). Th^ aera of Seleucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late the year 508, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian 
empire. See Moyle’s works, voi. i. p.273, &c. and M. Freret, Mem. 
de l’Academie, tom. xix. 

32 The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of 
the kings of the nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. vit 25. 
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CHAP, tor, at the head of a numerous and disciplined 
army, visited in person every province of Persia. 
The defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduc- 
tion of the strongest fortifications 35 , diffused the 
tefror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his, authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their foL 
lowers were treated with lenity 34 . A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and riches ; 
but the prudent Artaxerxes, suffering no person 
except hi‘mself to assume the title of king, abo- 
lished every intermediate power between the 
Extentand throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly 
of Persia" ec l lia * m extent to modern Persia, was, on every 
side, bounded by the l iea, or by great rivers ; by 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the 
Gulph of Persia 35 . That country was computed 

35 Eutychius (tom i. p. 367« 371- 375.) relates the siege of the 
island of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances Dot un- 
like the story of Nisus and Scylla. 

34 Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Segestan defended their in- 
dependence daring many years. As romances generally transport 
to an ancient period the events of their own time, it is not impos- 
sible, that the fabulous exploits of Rustan Prince of Segestan may 
have beemgrafted on this real history. 

35 We can scarcely .attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast 
of Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Jask (the promontory Capella) to Cape Goadel. In the time 
of Alexander, and pfobably many ages afterwards, it was thinly in- 
habited by k savage people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and wht^were divided 
by inhospitable deserts from the rest of die world. (See Arrian de 
Reb. indicis.J In the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz (sup- 
posed by M. d’Anville to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was peopled and 
enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (Sec Geographia 
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to contain, in the last century, five hundred and CHAP, 
fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, and about v 
forty millions of souls 36 . If we compare the 
administration of the house of Sassan with that of 
the house of Sefi, the political influence of the 
Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, 
we shall probably infei*, that the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes contained at least as great a number 
of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But it must 
likewise be confessed, that in every age the want 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of . 
fresh water in the inland provinces, have been 
very unfavourable to the commerce and agri- 
culture of the Persians ; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, seem to # have indulged one of 
the meanest, though most cotnmon, articles of 
national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes R ecap j tu , 
had' triumphed over the resistance of his vassals, 
he began to threaten the neighbouring states, tween the 
who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, a *j r 0 . 
had insulted Persia with impunity. He obtained man em ” 

1 • pire, 

some easy victories over the wild Scythians and 
the effeminate Indians ; but the Romans were an 
enemy, who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deserved the utmost efforts of Ms arms. 

A forty years tranquillity, the fruit of valour and 

Nubiens. p 58. and d’Anville Geographic Aocienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) 

In the list age, the whole country was divided between three princes, 
ontf Mahometan and two Idolaters, who maintained their independ- 
ence against the successors of Shah Abbas. (Voyages de Taremier, 
part i. 1. v. p. 635.) 

w Chardin, torn. iii. c. 1,2, 3. 
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moderation, had succeeded the victories of Tra- 

v^^jan. During the period that elapsed from the 
accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
en & a S e ^ in war ; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome, the event was most com- 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, in- 
deed, prompted by his precarious situation, and 
pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the 
expence of near two millions of our money 17 ; 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Se- 
verus, and hjp son, erected many trophies in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among 
their exploits, the imperfect relation of which 
would have unseasonably interrupted the more 
important series of domestic revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Seieucia Seleucia > on the western bank of the Tigris, 

*hon CteSi ’ ab0Ut fort y- five miles t0 the north of ancient 
Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con- 
quests in Upper Asia 38 . Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, military 
virtue, "and the love of freedom. The inde- 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of 
three hundred nobles ; the people consisted of 


57 Dion, I. xxviii. p. 1335. 

For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 
dain and Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other; see an 
excellent Geographical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de l'Aca- 
demie, tom. xxx. t 
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six hundred thousand citizens ; the walls were CHAP, 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among 
the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian : but the 
madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common ene- 
my, who was posted alfhost at the gates of the 
colpny 39 . The PArthian monarchs, like the Mo- 
gul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors ; # and the 
Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three ‘miles from 
Seleucia 40 . The innumerable attendants on 
luxury and despotism resofted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city 41 . Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesi- 
phon and Seleucia. They were received as A. D. 165 . 
friends by the Greek colony; they attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings ; yet 
both cities experienced the same treatment. 

The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the 
massacre of three hundred thousand of the inhabi- 


30 Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26 . 

40 This may be infert’ed from Strabo, I. xvi. p. 743- 

41 That most curious traveller Bernier, who followed thecamj? of 
Aurengzebe from Dehli to Cash mi r, describe^ with great accuracy 
the immense moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted of 33,000 
men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp 
contained 150,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 
50,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost 
all Dehli followed the court, whose magnificence supported its in- t 
dustry. 
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CHAP, tants, tarnished the glory of the Ronian, tri- 
v umph 4g . Seleucia, already exhausted by -the 

neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk 
A.D. 198. under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon, in about 
thirty-three -years, had sufficiently recovered its 
strength to maintain an obstinate siege against 
the emperor Sevenis. "The city was, however, 
taken by assault; the king, tfho defended it in 
person, escaped with precipitation ; an hundred 
thousand captives, and a rich booty, rewarded 
the fatigues of the Roman soldiers 43 . Notwith- 
standing these misfortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded 
to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one of the great 
capitals of the East. In summer, the monarch 
of Persia enjoyed at IJcbatana the cool breezes of 
the mountains of Media; but the mildness of the 
climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for his 
winter residence. 

Conquest From these successful inroads the Romans 
cne^the ^ er * ve( ^ no rea l or lasting benefit ; nor did they 
Romans, attempt to preserve such distant conquests, se- 
parated from the provinces of the empire by a 
large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acquisi- 
tion of less splendour indeed, but of a far more 
solid advantage. That little state occupied the 
northern and most fertile part t>f Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 

41 Dion, I. lxxi. p. 1178. Hist August, p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 
10. Euseb. in Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the ^ugustan His- 
tory) attempted to vindicate the Romans, by alleging, that the citi- 
zens of Seleucia had first violated their faith. 

43 Dion, 1. lxxv. p, 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 120. Hist. Au- 
dgusLp. 70. 
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its capital, was sitnated about twenty miles be- chap. 
yond the former of those rivers ; and the inha- V1IJ * 
bitants, since the time of Alexander, were a 
mixed race of -Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Armenians 44 . The feeble sovereigns of Os- 
rboene, placed on the dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from in- 
clination to the Parthian cause ; but the su- 
perior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
luctant homage, which is still attested by their 
medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian 
war under Marcus, it was judged prudent to se- 
cure some substantial pledges of their doubtful 
fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts 
of the country, and a Roman garrison was fixed 
in the strong town of fcisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, 
the princes of Osrhoene attempted to shake off 
the yoke ; but the stern policy of Severus con- 
firmed their dependence 4 ^, and the perfidy of 
Caracalla completed the easy conquest. Ab- ADai( , 
gani9, the last king of Edessa, was sent in chains 
to Rome, his dominions reduced into a pro- 
vince, and his capital dignified with the rank 
of colony ; and thus the Romans, about ten 
years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 


44 The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mix^d 
barbarians. It was, however, some praise, tha^of the three dialects 
of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramaean) was spoke 
at Edessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. Edess. p. 5.) lias borrowed 
from George of Malatia, a Syrian writer. 

45 Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. M. Bayer has neglected 
to use this most important passage. 
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CHAP, obtained a firm and permanent establishment 
, beyond the Euphrates 46 . 

a r taxers- Prudence as well as glory might have justified 

the pro- 3 a war on th e s !de of Artaxerxes, had bis views 
vinces of been confined to the defence or the acquisition 

Asia, and . 1 

declares of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
the R^ m8t °P en, y avowed a far more extensive design of 
AD 9 2 ’o conf l uest > an ^ bought himself able to sup- 
port his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
as well as by those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, 
had first subdued, and his successors had for a 
long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as 
far as the Propontis and the /Egaean sea ; the 
provinces of Caria and Ionia, under their empire, 
had been governed by Persian satraps, and all 
Egypt, to the confines of /Ethiopia, had acknow- 
ledged their sovereignty 47 . Their rights had 
been suspended, though not destroyed, by a long 
usurpation ; and as soon as he received the Per* 
sian diadem, which birth and successful valour 
had placed upon his head, the first great duty of 
his station called upon him to restore the ancient 
limits and splendour of the monarchy. The 
Great King, therefore (such was the haughty 
style of his embassies to the emperor Alexander,) 
commanded the Romans instantly to depart from 


46 Tfah .kingdom, from Osrhoea, gave a new name to the 
'coilntry^ ’to tbe last Abgarus, had lasted 353 years. See the learned 
work of M. Jjlayer, Historia Oathoena et Edessena. 

47 Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropaedia, jives a clear and 
magnificent idea of extent, of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
(I* hi. c. l ?th &c.) enters into a Ourious and particular description of 
the twenty great Sdirapu* into which the Persian empire was divi- 

I ded by Darius Hystaspes. 
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all the provinces of bis ancestors, and, yielding chap. 

to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content i > 

themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and ihost beauti- 
ful of the Persians ; who, by their fine horses, 

splendid arms, and rich* apparel, displayed the 
pride and greatness of their master w . Such an 
embassy was much less an offer of negociation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and Aftaxerxes, collecting the- military 
force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their 
armies in person. 

If we credit what should, seem the most an- Pretended • 

. . \ictofy of 

thentic of all records, an oration, still extant, Alexander 
and delivered by the emperor himself to the 
senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex- 
ander Severus was not inferior to any of those 
formerly obtained over the Persians by the son 
of Philip. The army of the Great King con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty thousand horse, 
clothed in complete armour of steel ; of seven 
hundred elephants, with towers filled with ar- 
chers on their backs, and of eighteen hundred 
chariots armed with scythes, This formidable 
host, the like of nvhich is not to he found in 
eastern history, and has scarcely been imagined 
in eastern romance 49 , was discomfited in a great 

‘••Herodian, vi. £09- 212. 

* There were two hundred scythed cliarfots at the battle of Ar- 
bela, in thejtost of Darius. In the vast army of Tjgrancs, whtch 
was vanquished by Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 
£OL. I. Z 
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CHAP, battle, in which the Roman Alexander approved 
^ himself an intrepid soldier and a skilful general. 
The great King fled before his valour ; an im- 
mense booty, and the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
were the immediate fruits of this signal victory. 
Such are the circumstances of this ostentatious 
and improbable relation, dictated, as it too plainly 
appears, by the vanity of the monarch, adorned 
by the unblushing servility of hie flatterers, and 
received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate 50 . Far from being inclined to 
believe that the arms of Alexander obtained any 
memorable advantage over the Persians, we are 
induced to ’suspect, that all this blaze of ima- 
ginary glory was designed to conceal some real 
disgrace. 

More pro- Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority 
count Of of a contemporary historian, who mentions the 
the war. v j r t uea G f Alexander with respect, and his faults 

completely armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants into the 
field against the Romans: by his frequent wars and negociations 
with the princes of India, he had once collected an hundred and 
fifty of those great animals ; but it may be questioned, whether the 
most powerful monarch of Hindostan ever formed a line of battle of 
seven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand elephants 
which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voy- 
ages, pa# ii. 1. i. p. 198.) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, 
that he had only fiv^ hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety 
for the service of war. The Greeks have'varied with regard to the* 
number which Porua brought into the field ; but Quintus Curtins 
(viii. 13. ) f in this instance judicious and moderate, is contented with 
eighty-five elephants, distinguished by their size and strength. In 
Siam, where these animals are the most nnmefcus and the mdst 
esteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a sufficient proportion for 
each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The 
whole number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may 
sometimes bedoiftded. Hist, des Voyages, tom. ix. p. 260. 
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with candour. He describes the judicious plan chap 
which had been formed for the conduct of the 
war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, were not execnted 
either with ability or success. The first of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy 
• plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris 51 , was .encom- 
passed by the superior numbers, and destroyed 
by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes king of Armenia 53 , and the long tract 
of mountainous country, in which the Persian 
cavalry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media, to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops laid 
waste the adjacent provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a 
faint colour to the emperor’s vanity. But the 
retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate. In repassing the moun- 
tains, great numbers of soldiers perished by the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the 
winter season. It had been resolfed, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated* into 
the opposite extreilies of the Persian dominions, 

G1 M. de TiPemont has already observed, th^t Herodian’3 geo- 
graphy is somewhat confused. 

j* 2 Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 71.) illustrates thi* 
invasifin of Media, by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, 
defeated Artaxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. 

The expto^of Choiroes hare been magnified ; and he acted as a 
depeMnt ally to the Romans. 
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CHAP, the main body, under the command of Alexander 
himself, should support their attack, by invading 
the centre of the kingdom. But the unexperi- 
enced youth, influenced by his mother s counsels, 
and perhaps by his own fears, deserted the bravest 
troops, and the fairest prospect of victory ; and 
after consuming in Mesopotamia an inactive and 
inglorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes 
had bee^n very different. Flying with rapidity 
from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had every where opposed the in- 
vaders in person ; and in either fortune had 
united with the ablesj conduct the most undaunted 
resolution. But in several obstinate engagements 
against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian 
monarch had lost the flower of his troops. 
Even his victories had weakened his power. The 
favourable opportunities of the absence of Alex- 
ander, and of the confusions that followed that 
emperor’s death, presented themselves in vain to 
his ambition. Instead of expelling the Romans, 
as he pretended, from the continent of Asia, he 
found himself unable to wrest from their hands 
the little province of Mesopotamia 53 . 

Character The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last 
ima oTAr- defeat of the Parthians lasted only fourteen years, 
forms a memorable aera in the history of the East, 
and even in that of Rome. His chvacter seems 

, <i 

61 For the account of this war,, we Herodian, 1. vi. p. 20Q. 212- 
The old abbreviators and modern compilers have blirwJJ^. folic wed 
the Augustan History. ' 
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to have been marked by those bold and com- CHap. 
manding features, that generally distinguish the ^ 
princes who conquer, from those who inherit, an 
empire. Till the last period of the Persian mo- 
narchy, his code of laws was respected as the 
ground-work of their civil and religious policy* 4 . 

Several of his sayings afe preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into 
the constitution of government. “ The autho- 
' c rity of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, “ must 
“ be defended by a military force ; tb^at force 
“ can only be maintained by taxes ; all taxes 
“ must, at last, fall upon agriculture ; 'and agri- 
“ culture can never flourish except' under the 
“ protection of justice and moderation Ar- 
taxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his 
ambitious designs against the Romans, to Sapor, 
a son not unworthy of his great father; but those 
designs were too extensive for the power of Per- 
sia, and served only to ; involve both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 
calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilized and cor- Military 
rupted, were very far from possessing the martial 
independence, and the intrepid hardiness, both smns. 
of mind and body, which have rendered the 


« Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180. vers. Pocock. T^ e g reat Chosroes 
Noushirwan sent the Code of Artaxerxes to all his Satraps, as the 
invariable rule of their conduct 

’ M •D’Hcrbelot Biblioth6que Orientale, au mot Ardshir. We may 
observe, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval of 
dar^Bs modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air of 
trut^uhthe dynasty of the Sassanides. 
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'CHAP, northern barbarians masters of the world. The 
science of war, that constituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of 
Europe, never made any considerable progress 
in the East* Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonize and animate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to the Persians. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, be- 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications. They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their cou- 
rage ; more to their courage than to their dis- 
Their in- cipline. The infantry was a half-armed spirit- 
temptible 1 " ^ e9S crow ^ of peasants, levied in haste hy the 
allurements' of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat The monarch and 
his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military ope- 
rations were impeded by a useless train of wo- 
men, eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in the 
midst of a successful campaign, the Persian host 
was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine 56 . 

Their ca- But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom ot 
cellentT" l uxur y and despotism, preserved a strong sense ot 
personal gallantry and national honour. From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride ; and it 
was universally confessed, that in the two last ot 
these arts, they had made a more than common 


66 Herodian, 1. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcellinus, l.'xxiii. c. b. 
Some differences may be observed between the two historians^thv 
natural effects of the changes produced by a century anJptf^'di 
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proficiency 57 . The most distinguished youth CHA? 
were educated under the monarch’s eye, prac- 
tised their exercises in the gate of his palace, and 
were severely trained up to the ha,bits of tem- 
perance and obedience, in their long and laborious 
parties of hunting. In every province, the satrap 
maintained a like school «f military virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands and 
houses, on the condition of their service in war. 

They were ready on the first summons to mount 
on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous ' bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from among 
the most robust slaves, and the bravest adventu- 
rers of Asia. These armies, both of light and of 
heavy cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuo- 
sity of their charge, and the rapidity of their 
motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the 
eastern provinces of the declining empire of 
Rome 51 *. 

37 The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their 
horses the finest, in the East. 

“ From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, 

&c. I have extracted such proJxible accounts of the Persian nobility, 
as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of the Sas- 
sanides. 
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CHAP. IX. 

77 k Stale of Germany till the Invasion of the Bar- 
barians, in the Time the Emperor Deems. 

CHAP. The government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice, from , their connexion 
with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
horses, th6ir flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, waildered over the immense plains which 
spread themselves from the Caspian Sea to the 
Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the Western, monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this history, and 
possess a stronger, and, if we may use the expres- 
sion, a more domestic, claim to our attention 
and regard. The most civilized nations of mo- 
dern Europe issued from the woods of Germany ; 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians 
we may still distinguish the original principles of 
our present latvs and manners.!. In their primi- 
tive state of simplicity and independence, the 
Germans were surveyed by the discerning eye, 
and delineated by the masterly pencil, of^Tacitu^ 
the first of historians who applied the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts. The expr^^j^ 
conciseness of his descriptions has deservetTt&^i;- 
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ercise the diligence of innumerable antiquarians, CHAP! 
and to excite the genius and penetration of the 
philosophic historians of our own times. The 
subject, however various and important, has 
already been so frequently, so ably, and so suc- 
cessfully discussed, that it is now grown familiar 
to the reader, and difficult to the writer. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with observing 

b 

and indeed with repeating, some of the most 
important circumstances of climate, of manners, 
and of institutions, which rendered the wild bar- 
barians of Germany such formidable enemies to 
the Roman power. 

Aucient Germany, excluding from its inde- Extent of 
pendent limits the province westward of the Gcrmany ' 
Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman yoke, 
extended itself over a third part of Europe. Al- 
most the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the 
various tribes of one great nation, whose com- 
plexion, manners, and language, denoted a com- 
mon origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. 

On the west, ancient Germany was divided by 
the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by 
the Danube, from the Illyrian, provinces* of the 
empire. A ridge, of hills, rising ’from the Da- 
nube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, co- 


vered Germany on the side of DaciTt or Hungary. 
£he eastern frontier was faintly marked by the 
mutua^fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
often confounded by the mixture of war- 
rir^and confederating tribes of the, two nations. 
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tSH-AP. In the remote darkness of the north, the ancients 
imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay , be- 
yond the Baltic Sea, and beyond the Peninsula, or 
islands 1 of Scandinavia. 

Climate. Some ingenious writers 2 3 have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present ; and the most undent descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. The general complaints of intense 
frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little to be 
regarded, since we have no method of reducing 
to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the 
feelings, or the expressions, of an orator born in 
the happier* regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over, and ca- 
pable of supporting the most enormous weights. 
The barbarians, who often chose that severe sea- 
son for their inroads, transported, without appre- 
hension or danger, their numerous armies, their 
cavalry, and their heavy waggons, oyer a vast 


1 The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gradually sink in a regular proportion, which they 
have ventfired to estimate at half ail inch every year. Twenty cen- 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia mgjst have been covered by 
the sea j while the high lands rose above the waters, as so many 
islands oF various forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round 

the Baltic. See in the Bibliotheque Raisonnk, tom. xi, and xlv. 
large abstract ofDalin’s History of Sweden, composed in (ftt^Sweihsh 1 
language. v 

3 In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and M^elmbS^ 

1 Hist, des Celtes, tpm. i. 
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and solid bridge ot ice 3 . Modem ages have not 

D jv 

presented an instance of a like phenomenon, 

2. The rein-deer, that useful animal, from whom 
the savage of the North derives the best comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a constitution that sup- 
ports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 

He is found on the rock’ol Spitzberg, within ten 
degrees of the Pole; he seems to delight in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country 
to the south of the Baltic 4 . In the time of Caesar 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and- the wild 
hull, was a native of the Hercynian forest, which 
then overshadowed a 'great part of Germany and 
Poland ’. The modern improvements sufficiently 
explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. 
These immense woods have been gradually clear- 
ed, which intercepted from the earth the rays of 
the sun 0 . The morasses have been drained, and, 
in proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the 
air has become more temperate. Canada, at this 


J Diodorus bicnlus, I. v. p. 340- Edit. Wessel. Herodian, J. vi. 
p. ,2 l 21. Jornandes, c 55. On the banks of the Danube, the wine, 
when brought to table, was frequently frozeu into great lumps, frusta 
v'uii. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, 1. n. 7- 9, 10. Virgil, Georgic. 1. iii. 
355. The fact is confirmed b} a soldier and a philosophy, who had 
experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 
• !. vii. p. 560. Edit. Hdtchinson. 

* Buffon Histoire Naturelle, tom. xii. p. 79- H 6. 

5 Caesar de Bell. Gallic. * 1 , 23. &c. The most inquisitive of tbc 
Germans wae ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of 
travel IW in it more than sixty days journey. 

^ C 1y Aerius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47-) investigates the 
scattered remains of the Hercynian wood. 
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day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. 
s Although situated in the same parallel with the 

finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. The 
rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is co- 
vered with deep and lasting snow, and the great 
river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and the- 
Thames are usually free from ice 7 . 

Its effects It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exagge- 
tives. rate, the influence of the climate of ancient Ger- 
many over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Many writers have supposed, and most have 
allowed, thoiigh, as it should seem, without any 
adequate proof, that ( the rigorous cold of the 
North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates*'. We may assert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of Ger- 
many formed the large and masculine limbs of 
the natives, who were, in general, of a more lofty 
stature than the people of the South 9 , gave them 
a kind of strength better adapted to violent ex- 
ertions than to patient labour, and inspired them 
with constitutional bravery, which is the result of 
nerves and spirits. The severity' of a winter cam- 


7 Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 

5 OJaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten 
or twelve children, and not uncommonly twenty or thiiV ; but the 
authority ot Rudbeck is much to be suspected. \ 

q In hos artus, in hsec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunu^T^dt. 
Germania, 3. 50. Cluver. 1. i. c. 14. 
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paign, that chilled the courage of the Roman 
troops, was scarcely felt by these hardy children 
of the North 10 , who, in their turn, were unable 
to resist the summer heats, and dissolved away in 
languor and sickness under the beanis of an Ita- 
lian sun 11 . 

There is not any where upon the globe, a Origin of 
large tract of country, which we have discover- mans . 
ed destitute of inhabitants, or whose first popu- 
lation can be fixed with any degree of historical 
certainty. And yet, as the most philosophic 
minds can seldom refrain from investigating the 
infancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. When 
Tacitus considered the pufity of the German 
blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, 
he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians 
Indigence, or natives of the soil. We may allow 
with safety, and perhaps with truth, that ancient 
Germany was not originally peopled by any 
foreign colonies already formed into a political 
society 1 ^; but that the name and nation re- 
ceived their existence from the gradual union 
of some wandering savages of the Hercynian 


10 Plutarch. in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusenjent, often 
slid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

11 The Romans raad<? war in all climates, and by their excellent 
discipline were in a great measure preserved in health and vigour. 
It may be remarked, that man h the only animaWhich can live and 
multiply in ev^ry country from the equator to the poles. 1 he 

^pems to an^roach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 

9 Tapi. German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
,the of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece .and Asia. 

ar. g id discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained any 
tratyfof a Gallic origin. 
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woods. To assert those savages to have been the 
, spontaneous production of the earth which tliev 
inhabited, would be a rash inference, condemned 
by religion, and unwarranted by reason. 

Fables and Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 

tures^ genius of popular vanity. Among' 1 the nations 
who have adopted thd Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same 
use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans 
the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of ac- 
knowledged truth, an immense but rude super- 
structure ' of fable has been erected ; and the 
wild Irishman 13 , as well as the wild Tartar 11 , 
could point' out the individual son of Japhet, 
from whose loins his, ancestors were lineally de- 
scended. The last century abounded with anti- 
quarians of profound learning and easy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, 
of conjectures and etymologies, conducted the 
great grandchildren of Noah from the Tower 
of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of 
these judicious critics, one of the most enter- 
taining was Olans Rudbeek, professor in the uni- 


13 According to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14.), the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Earn, the son 
of Sru, th^ son of Framant, the son of Fathaclan, the stm of Magog, 
the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed on the coast of Munster, 
the 14th day of , May, in the year of the wtorld one thousand nine 
hundred jmd seventy-eight. Though he succeeded in his great en- 
terprise, the loose behaviour of his wife rendered his domestic life 


ve^y unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, th^t he killed — 
her favourite greyhound. This* as the learned historian properly' 
observes, was the first instance of female falsehood atKTvjfuKlity 
ever known in Ireland. 

14 Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulgha^Biihafiur 
Khan, 
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yersity of Upsal 1 ‘‘. Whatever is celebrated either CH AFT 
history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes 
to his country. From Sweden (which formed ~~ 
so considerable a part of ancient Germany) the 
Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical 
characters, their astronomy, and their religion. 

Of that delightful region* (for such it appeared 
to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens 
of the Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, and 
even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely 
favoured by Nature, could not long remain de- 
sert after the flood. The learned Rudbeck al- 
lows the family of Noah a few years to multiply 
from eight to about twenty thousand persons. 

He then disperses them into small colonies to 
replenish the earth, and to propagate the hu- 
man species. The German or Swedish detach- 
ment . (which marched, if I am not mistaken, 
under the command of Askenaz the son of Go- 
mer, the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a 
more than common dihgence in the prosecution 
of this great work. The northern hive cast its 
swarms over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; and (to use the author’s metaphor) 
the hlood circulated from the extremities to the 
heart. 

But all this well-laboured systefn of German The Ger- 
pntiquitpdf*i)r annihilated by a single fact, tolr 1"*“^ 

vr is work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Baylc tCTS 
fai given t>vo most curious extracts from it. Republique des Lci- 
tres Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 
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well attested to admit of any doubt, and of 
too decisive a nature to leave room for any re- 
ply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were 
unacquainted with the use of letters 16 ; and the 
use of letters is the principal circumstance that 
distinguishes a civilized people from a herd of 
savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. 
Without that artificial help, the human memory 
soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to 
her charge; and the nobler faculties of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with ma- 
terials, gradually forget their powers; the judg- 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagi- 
nation languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend 
this important truth, let us attempt, in an improv- 
ed society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the illiterate 
peasant. The former, by reading and reflection, 
multiplies his own experience, and lives in distant 
ages and remote countries ; whilst the latter, root- 
ed to a single spot, and confined to a few years of 
existence, surpasses, but very little, his fellow- 

15 Tacit. Germ. ii. 19 . Literarum secreta viri pariterac foemiaae 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, 
and a philosopher, was of ppinion, that they were nothing more 
than the Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 1. ii. 
c. 11 . Dictionnaire^Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We may add, 
th^. the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to Iv^of the third 
clntury, and the most ancient writer who mention's the'&unic cha-^ 
racters is Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. vii. 18.), who live&^owirds 
the end of the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis. 
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labourer the ox in the exercise of his mental fa- CHAR 
Entries. The same, and even a greater, difference IX ‘ 
will be found between nations than between indi- 
viduals ; and we may safely pronounce, that with- 
out some species of writing, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, 
ever made any considerable progress in the ab- 
stract sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts 
of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were of arts and 
wretchedly destitute. They passed their lives in ture? 11 * 
a state of ignorauce and poverty, which it ha9 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the ap- 
pellation of virtuous simplicity. Modern Ger- 
many is said to contain about two thousand three 
hundred walled towns 17 . In a much wider ex- 
tent of courttYy, the geographer Ptolemy could 
discover no more than ninety places, which he 
decorates with the name of cities 10 ; though, 
according to our ideas, they would but ill de- 
serve that splendid title. We can only suppose 
them to have been rude fortifications, constructed 
in the centre of the woods, and designed to se- 
cure the women, children, and cattle, whilst the 
warriors of the tribe marched out to repel a 
sudden invasion 19 . ■ But Tacitus asserts, as a 


17 Recherches Philosophiques sur les AmericainS* tom. in. p- 
The author of curious work in, if* I am not misinformed, a 

^G^rman by birth. 

,w The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised by the accurate 
ClyverBfcs. 

See Ca^ar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker in his History of 
Manchester, vol. i. 

vol. r. 


A A 
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CHAP, well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time, 
had no cities 80 ; and that they affected to 
spise the works of Roman industry, as places of 
confinement rather than of security 21 . Their 
edifices were not even contiguous, or formed 
into regular villas 22 ; each barbarian fixed his 
independent dwelling on the spot to which a 
plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh water, had 
induced him to give the preference. Neither 
stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in 
these alight habitations* *•3 . They were indeed 
no more than low huts of a circular figure, 
built of rbugh timber, thatched with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free passage for the 
smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied with a scanty gar- 
ment made of the skin of some animal. The 
nations who dwelt towards the North, clothed 
themselves in furs ; and the women manufac- 
tured for their own use a coarse kind of linen 24 . 
The gaipe of various sorts, with which the forests 
of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its 


* Tacit. Germ, 15. 

11 When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast 
off the Eoraan yoke, aod with their new freedom to resume their an- 
cient manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of the 
walls of the colony, PoituJamus a voi>is, muros colonise, muni- 
menta servitii detrahatiij etiam fera animalia, ai clausa teneas, vir- 

*• tutu obliviscarfcur/' Tacit. Hist iv r 64. 

" The straggling villages of Silesia are se^erq^‘./jle§ in length/ 
See Clover. 1. i. c. IS. 

I “ One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more tegular 
structure* were erected near the Rhine and Danube. Herodiah, 1. vii. 
p. 234. 

* Tacit. Germ. 17. 
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inhabitants with food and exercise 25 . Their imm~ €|IXp. 
Wtms herds of cattle, less remarkable indeed for v 
their beauty than for their utility 26 , formed the 
principal object of their wealth. A small quan- 
tity of corn was the only produce exacted from 
the earth : the use of orchards or artificial mea- 
dows was unknown to th*e Germans ; nor can we 
expect any improvements in agriculture from a 
people, whose property every year experienced a 
general change by a new division of the arable 
lands, and who, in that strange operation, avoided 
dispute#, by suffering a great part of their terri- 
tory to lie waste and without tillage 27 . 

Gold, silver, and iron, were extremely scarce and of the 
in Germany, Its barbarou# inhabitants wanted ^3.° mC " 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches ; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof 1 k>w little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metaL The va- 
rious transactions of peace and war had intro- 
duced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) Uinong 
ihe borderers of the Rhine and Danube ; but the 
more distant tribes were absolutely unacquainted 
with the use of money, carried on their confinid 
traffic by^th^exchange of commodities, ancP 

* Tacit. tkrm. 5. * Cwar de Bell. Gall. vi. *1. 

77 Tacit. Geruu 2 6 . C«ac, *i. 22. 
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*cHap. prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome “To 
their princes and ambassadors 28 . To a mind ca- 
pable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction, than a tedious detail of subor- 
dinate circumstances. The value of money has 
been settled by generaf consent to express our 
wants and our property ; as letters were invented 
to express our ideas ; and both these institutions, 
by giving^ a more active energy to the powers 
and passions of human nature, have contributed 
to multiply the objects they were designed to re- 
present. tiThe use of gold and silver is in a great 
measure factitious ; but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the important and various services 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
from iron, when tempered and fashioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dexterous hand of man. 
Money, in a word, is the most universal incite- 
ment, iron the most powerful instrument, of 
human industry ; and it is very difficult to con- 
ceive by what means a people, neither actuated by 
the one, . nor seconded by the other, could emerge 
from the grossest barbarism 29 . 

Their in- If we contemplate a savage nation in any part 
of the ^lobe, a supine indolence and a carelessness 
of futurity will'll found to constitute their gene-* 
rai character. In a civilized state, every faculty 

M Tacit. Germ. 6- 

* It i« said that the Mexicans and Peruvians, without the u tp of 
either money or iron, had made a very ^reat progress in tht 1 arts. 
Those arts, and the monuments they produped, have been strangely 
magnified. See Recherchefl surles Americains, tom. ii. p. 153, 
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of man is expanded and exercised; and the great CUW. 
chain of rtmtual dependence connects and 
braces the several members of society. The most 


numerous portion of it is employed in constant 
and useful labour. The select few*, placed by 
fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill 
up their time by the pursuits of interest or glory, 
by the improvement of their estate or of their 
understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and 
even the follies of social life. THe Germans were 
not possessed of these varied resources. ,TJ^e care 
of the house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to tf^ old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy war- 
rior, destitute of every art tljat might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in 
the animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (according 
to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent and the most restless 
of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest 
tranquillity 30 . The languid soul, oppressed with 
its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation ; and war and danger were the 
only amusement^ adequate to its fierce temper. 
.The sound that summoned the German to arms 
was grateful to his ear. It roused him from his 
uncomfortable lethargy, gave him ah active pur- 
suit, and, by^rong exercise of the body, and* 
vio^nt emotions of the mind, restored him to a 


* Tacit. Germ. 15. 
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-CttaP. more lively tense of hi* existence. Jn the dull 
Wvw intervals of peace, these barteriuns were imm<s= 
deratdy addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking; both of which, by different means, 
the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of’ thinking. They gloried in pas- 
sing whole days aad nights at table; and the 
blood of friends and relations often stained thetr 
numerous and drunken assemblies 51 . Their debts 
of hontyuf (for in that light they have transmitted 
to ns those of play) they discharged with the most 
lomantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who 
had staked his person and liberty on a last throw 
of the dice, patiently .submitted to the decision of 
fortune, and suffered himself to be bound, chas- 
tised, and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker 
but more lucky antagonist 52 . 

for strong Stron g beer, a liquor extracted with very little 
liquon. art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is 
strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a certain sem- 
blance of wine, was sufficient for the gross pur- 
poses of German debauchery. But those who 
had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards 
of Gaul, sighed for that more delicious species of 
intoxication. They attempted not, however, (as 
has since been executed with so much success),, 
to' naturalize the vine on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube ; nor did they endeavoar to procure 

31 Tacit. Germ. 22, 23 . 

"Id. 24 . The Germans might borrow the arts of play from 

the Romans, but the patriot i is wonderfully inherent iri the huuiau 
species. 
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by industry the materials of an advantageous CH^P. 
commerce. To solicit by labour what might be t 
ravished by arms, was esteemed unworthy of the 
German spirit 33 . The intemperate thirst of 
strong liquors often urged the barbarians to 
invade the provinces on which art or nature 
had bestowed those much envied presents. The 
Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic . 
nations, attracted them into Italy by the prospect 
of the rich fruits and delicious wines, the produc- 
tions of a happier climate 34 . And in same 
manner the German auxiliaries, invited into 
France during the civil wart of the/sixteenth 
century, were allured by the promise or plenteous 
quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and 
Burgundy 33 . Drunkenness, the most illiberal, 
but not the most dangerous of our vices, was 
sometimes capable, in a less civilized state of 
mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, or a 
revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been State of 
mollified, and the soil fertilized, by the labour 
of ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 

The same extent of grouud which at present 
maintains, in ease and plenty, a million of hus- 
bandmen and artificers, was unable to supply an 
Jmntjfed thousand* lazy warriors With the simple 
necessaries of life 36 . The Germans abandoned 

38 Tacit. G«rmV‘i4. 

^ Plutarch, in Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. 

^Dubos. Hist, de la Monarchic Fran^oise, tom. i. p. 193. 

» The Helvetian nation, which i«ued from the country called 
Switzerland, contained, of every age and sex, .368,000 penona 
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CHAR tbeir immense forests to the exercise of hunting, 

— vw employed in pasturage the most considerable part 
of their lands, bestowed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused 
the scantiness and sterility of a country that re- 
fused to maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of fitmine severely admonished 
them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigra- 
tion of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their 
youth 37 .; The possession and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people td^an improved country. But the Germans, 
who carried with them wbat they most valued, 
their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheer- 
fully abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished, 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
writers of distinguished reputation, that, in the 
age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
Northowere far more numerous than they are in 

(Cssar tie Bel!. Gall. i. 29 .). At present, the number of people in 
the Pays de Vaud f (a small district on the banks of the Leman Lake, 
mWh more distinguished for politeness thap for industry) amounts to 
1 12,591. See an excellent tract of M. Muret^ic'Tf^eMemoires de* 
la Societd de Bern. * 

" Paul Diaconus, c. 1 , 2, S. Machiavel, Davila, and the *st of 
aul s followers, represent these emigrations too muah as regular 
and concerted measure!. 
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our days 38 , A more serious inquiry into the causes CHAP, 
of population seems to have convinced modem v— 
philosophers of the falsehood, and indeed the im- 
possibility; of the supposition. To the names of 
Mariana and of Machiavel 39 , we can' oppose the 
equal names of Robertson and Hume 40 . 

A warlike nation lik£ the Germans, without German 
either cities, letters, arts, or money, found some e 
compensation for this savage "state in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their 
freedom, since our desires and our possessions are 
the strongest fetters of despotism. “ Ain ong the 
“ Suiones (says Tacitus), riches ary held in 
“ honour. They are therefore subject to an ab- 
“ solute monarch, who, instead of entrusting his 
“ people with the. free use of arms, as is practised 
“ in the rest of Germany, commits them to the 
“ safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a 
“ freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
“ the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
(e servitude; they obey a woman 41 .” In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We are only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could pene- 


Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, On this 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. ^ ^ 

39 Machiavel, Hist, di Firenze, 1. L Mariana^Hist. Hispan.J^v. 
c. 1. 

40 RobertsonV Gnarles V. Hume’s Political Essays. 

u Tacit. German. 44, 45. EreDsheinius (who dedicated his 
supplement to Livy, to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be 
very angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence 
for Northern queens. 
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CHAP, trate into a remote comer of tbe North, and ex- 
tingnish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fierceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces ; 
or how the ancestors of those Danes and Nor- 
wegians, so' distinguished in latter ages by their 
unconquered spirit, could thus tamely resign the 
great character ;l0^Geriitan libfftg* Some tribes, 
however, on tfee^WftsVof the Baltic,. acknowledged 
the 'authority of kings, tfeougfe|vr(hoirt relinquish. 
ii^ ^rights of men* 3 ! hut' in the Far greater 
part qt&rmaty, the form of government was a 
denroCTatW, tempered, indeed, and controlled, not 
ao much V and positive laws, as by the 

occasional r&cendant of birth or valour, of elo- 
quence or superrtitioq 4 *. 

Assemblie. Civil governments, in their first institutions, 

pie. _ are voluntary associations' for mntnal defencfe. To 
obtain the desired end, it is absolutely necessary, 
that each individual should conceive himself ob- 
liged to submit his private opinions and actions, 
to tbe judgment of tbe greater number of bis as- 
sociates. The German mbes were contented with 
this rude but liberal outline of political society. 
As soon as a youth, bom of free paretttB, had at- 

44 May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despo- 
tism ? The descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct tUl the 
year 1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden above a thousand, 
yer.a. The temple of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and 
entire. In the year 1153 I find a singular law, prohibiting the use 
and profession of arms to iny except the kin^s ^i»rds. Is it not 
probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old in- 
stitution ? See Dalin’i History of Sweden in tbe BibliotMqut Rai- 
sonnde, tom. xl. and xlv. * 

43 Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 

44 Id. c. 11, IE, 13, &c. 
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tained ihe age of manhood, he was introduced into CHAP. 

° . • lV" 

the general council of his countrymen, solemnly ^ 
invested with a shield and spear, and adopted as 
an equal and worthy member of the military com- 
monwealth. The assembly of the warriors of the 
tribe was convened at stated seasons* or on sudden 
emergencies* T&e trial of ^offences, the. 
election of magistrates, and tbJr|¥eat business of 
peace and war, Were determined by its indepen- 
dent voice* Sumetimai/ indeed, these important 
questions were previously considered, 4g^ pre- 
pared in a more select council of the principal 
chieftains 45 . The magistrates might deliberate 
and persnade, the people only cotdd resolve and 
execute; and the resolutions .of the Germans were 
for the most part hasty and violent. Barbarians 
accustomed to place their freedom in gratifying 
the present passion, and their courage in over- 
looking all future consequences, turned away with 
indignant contempt from the remonstrances of 
justice and policy, and it was J:he practice to sig- 
nify by a hollow murmur their dislike of such 
timid counsels. But whenever a more popular 
orator proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen 
from either foreign or domestic injury, whenever 
he called upon his fellow-countrymen to as&rtthe 
.national honour, of to pursue s6me enterprise full 
of danger and glory, a loud clashing of SbieMs 
and spears expressed the eager applause of the 
assembly. For the Germans always met in arms, 


45 Grotiifc changes an expression of Tacitus, pertraciantttr into 
pratractanlur. The correction is equally just and mgeniotu. 
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CHAP, and it was constantly to be dreaded, lest an irre- 
gnlar multitude, inflamed with faction and strong 
liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well 
as to declare, their furious resolves. We may 
recollect how often the diets of Poland have been 
polluted with blood, and the more numerous party 
has been compelled to ''yield to the more violent 
and seditious 46 . 

Authority ^ general of the tribe was elected on occasions * 

°f the D . . r , , . , 

.princes of danger; and, 11 the danger was pressing and 

^rauT 81 ' extensjyc, several tribes concurred in the choice 
of the ^ame general. The bravest warrior was 
named to lead his countrymen into the field, 
by his exfenple, rather than by his commands. 
But this power, however limited, was still invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme c\iief 4T . Princes were, however, ap- 
pointed, in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, or rather to compose differences 48 , in 
their respective districts. In the choice of these 
magistrates, as much regard was shewn to birth 
as to merit 49 . To each was assigned, by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
persons ; and the first of the princes appears to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 


Even in ou£ ancient parliament, the baroni often carried a 
queition, not so much by the number of votes^ as by that of their , 
.armed followers. 

m Caesar de Bell, Gall. vi. 23. 

** Minuunt controversies, is & very happy expressing of Caesar’s. 
Reges ex npbilitate, duces ex virtute surnunt. Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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which sometimes tempted the Romans to compli- CHAP, 
ment him with the regal title 50 . 

The comparative view of the powers of the more abso- 
magistAtes, in two remarkable instances, is th^pro^ 
alone sufficient to represent tbe whole system 0 f than 

rn J 0Ver t “ e 

Crerman manners. The disposal of the landed persons 
property within their district was absolutely Germans, 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
•every year according to a new division 51 . At 
the same time they were not authorised to, punish 
with death, to imprison, or even to string pri- 
vate citizen 52 . A people thus jealous joi their 
persons, and careless of their possessions, must 
have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts^ but animated with a hjgh sense of honour 
and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties Voluntary 
which they imposed on themselves. The most menu!" 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the autho- 
rity of tbe magistrates. “ The noblest youths 
“ blushed not to be numbered among the faith- 
“ ful companions of some renowned chief, to 
“ whom they devoted their arms and service. 

“ A noble emulation prevailed among the com- 
“ prions, to obtain the first place in the esteem 
C£ of theit chief; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 
“ the greatest number of valiant companions. 

“ To be ever surrounded by a band of 'select 
“ youths, was the pride and strength of the 

o 

*■ Cluver. Germ. Ant. 1. .i, c. 38. 

61 Caesax/vi. 22. Tacit. Germ. 26. 

45 Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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, CHAP. ” oigpfs,' their ornament in peace, their defence in 
i “ ^ ar - glory °f aocli distinguished heroes 

“ diffused itself beyond the narrow limits of their 
“own tribe. Presents and embassies elicited 
“their friendship, and the fame of . their arms 
“ often ensured victory to the party which they 
espoused. I^ the hobr of danger it was shame- 
“ ful for the chief to be surpassed in valour by his 
companions; shameful for the companions not 
“ to eqmd the Jaipur of theiF chief. To survive 
“ his^JaP in battle* was indelible infamy. To 
“ protect his person, and to adorn bis glory with 
“ the trophies of their own exploits, were the 
“ most sabred of their duties. The chiefs com- 
“ bated for victory, tjjhe companions for the chief. 
“ The noblest warriors, whenever their native 
country was sunk in the laziness of peace, 
“ maintained their numerous bands in some dis- 
“ tant scene of action, to exercise their restless 
“ spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dan- 
“ gew- Gifts worthy of, soldiers, the warlike 
“ stead, the bloody and ever victorious knee, were 
“ rewards which, the companions claimed 
“ from the liberality of their, chief. The rude 
“ plenty of his hospitable board was the only 
“ pay »that he could bestow, or they would ac- 
cept. War, rapine, and the free-will offerings 
“(•of his friends, supplied the materials of this 
“ tnunificencfe“." This institution, however it 
might accidentally weaken the several sepublics, 
invigorated the general character of the Germans, 


M Tacit. Germ. IS, 14. 
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and even ripened amongst them all the virtues of ctUP 
which barbarians are susceptible; the faith and 1X - 
valour, the hospitality and the courtesy, so con- ' ' 

spicnons long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. 

The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on 
his brave companions, have been supposed, by an 
ingenious writer, to contafn the first rudiments of 
the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, with a similar duty of hoqjage and 
military service 54 . These conditions are, (hp.wever, 
very repugnant to the maxims of the anqient Ger- 
mans, who delighted in mutual presents; bHt 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations 55 . 

“ In the days of chivalry, or more properly German 
“ of romance, all the men were brave, and all cha3tlt y- 
“the women were chaste;” and notwithstand- 
ing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with much more difficulty than the 
former, it is ascribed, almost without exception, 
to die wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and 
among them only ( for the sake of multiplying 
their , alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were 
.punished as rare* and inexpiable crimes; nor 

H Esprit de* Lotjt, 1. ncx, c. 3. The brilliant imagination of 
Montesquieu is corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the 
AbW de Mably. Observations mr THiitoire de France, tom, i. 
p. 366. 

H Gaodfat moneribus, sed nec data imputant, nee accepts obi i- 
gantur. TaoaU Germ, c. 21. 
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'CHAP, was seduction justified by example and fashion 6 ". 

Jy We rnay easily discover, that Tacitus indulges 
a&,honest pleasure in- the contrast of barbarian 
yy^O with- the dissolute coud&ct of the Roman 
ladies : yet there are some striking, circumstances 
that give an air of truth, or at least of proba- 
bility, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the 
{iermaus. - , 

ts prpba- Although the progress of civilization has un- 

le cwwej. (fonbtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer pas- 
sions of^jhuman nature, it seems to have been 
less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polish 
the intercourse of the, sexes. The gross appetite 
of love becomes most dangerous when it is ele- 
vated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
passion. The elegance of dress, of motion, and 
of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames 
the senses through the imaginatipn. Luxurious 
entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious 
spectacles, present at once temptation and op- 
portunity to female frailty 57 . From such dan- 
gers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were 
secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open, on every side, to the eye ;of indiscretion or . 

^ The adulteres* wm whipped through th# village. Neither 
wealth nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second 
husband, 18, 19. ' 

Ovid employs two hundred lines in ,the research of places the 
mo&L favourable to love. Above all, he considers the theatre p3 the 
best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to meh them into 
tenderness and sensuality. 
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jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal fide- CHAP, 
lity, than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a Persian hararu. To this reason another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 

The Germans treated their women frith esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occasion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, such 
as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, the fiercest nations! pf # Ger- 
many®. Tbe rest of the sex, without being 
adored as goddesses, were respected as the free 
and equal companions of soldiers ; associated 
even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory 39 . In their great inva- 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of their sons and husbands 60 . Fainting 
armies of Germans have, more than once, been 
driven back upon the enemy, by tbe generous 
despair of tbe women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver therhselves 
•and their children* with their own bands, from 

" Tacit. Hist. iv. 6l. 65. 

99 The marriage preseat was a yoke of oxen, horses, and arms. 

See Germ. c. 18. Tacitus is somewhat too florid on the subject. 

* The change of exigere into cxvgcre is a most excellent correc- 
tion. 
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*CHAP. an insulting victor 61 . Heroines. of such a cast 
i may claim our admiration ; but they were most 

assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love. Whilst they affected to emulate the stern 
virtues of tnan, they must have resigned that 
attractive softness, in which principally consist 
the charm and weakness of woman . Conscious 
pride taught the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition 
with honour, and the first honour of the sex has 
ever that of chastity. The sentiments and 
conduct of these high-spirited matrons may, at 
once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and 
as a proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
. faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour 
that distinguishes the age or country in which it 
may be found. 

Religion. Tlie religious system of the Germans (if tlve 
wild opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance 62 . They adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 

<l Ta£it. Germ. c. 7. Plyiarch. in Mario. Before the wives of 
the Teutones destroyed themselves and th«ir children, they had of- 
fered to surrender, on condition that they should be received as the 
slices of the veatah virgins. 

® Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on this obscure sutyectb The former disco- 
vers in Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The latter i.-> posi- 
tive, that, under the emblems of tlie sun, tlie moon, and the fiie, his 
pious ancestors worshipped the Trinity in unity. 
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Moon, the Fire and the Earth ; together with 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations of 
human life. They were persuaded, that, by 
some ridiculous arts of divination,* they could 
discover the will of the superior beings, and 
that human sacrifices were the most precious 
and acceptable offering to their altars. Some 
applause has been hastily bestowed on the sub- 
lime notion, entertained by that people, of 
the Deity, whom they neither confined within, 
the walls of a temple, nor represented by any 
human figure; but when we recollect, that the 
Germans were unskilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with .the art of sculpture, 
we shall readily assign the true reason of a scru- 
ple, which arose not so much from a superiority 
of reason, as from a waut of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and an- 
cient groves, consecrated by the reverence of 
succeeding generations. Their secret gloom, 
the imagined residence of an invisible power, 
by presenting no distinct object of fear or wor- 
ship, impressed the mind with a still deeper seme 
of religious horror 63 ; and the priests, rude and 
illiterate as they were, had been taught by expe- 
dience the use of eVery artifice that could preserve 
and fortify impressions so well suited to their own 
interest. 

° The sacred wood, described with such sublime horror by Lucan, 
was in the neighbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of 
the same kind in Germany- 
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‘CHAP. The same ignorance, which renders barbarians 
incapable of conceiving or embracing the useful 

Its effects restraints of laws, exposes them naked and un- 
til peace, tb e blind terrors of superstition. The 

German priests, improving this favourable tem- 
per of their countrymen, had assumed a juris- 
diction even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise ; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash 
of correction, when it was inflicted, not by 
any humfan power, but by the immediate order 
of the god of war 64 . Tbe defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition ot 
ecclesiastical authority. The latter was con- 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency 
in the popular assemblies; and was sometimes 
extended to a more enlarged concern for the 
national welfare. A solemn procession was occa- 
sionally celebrated in the present countries of 
Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. The unknown 
symbol of tbe Earthy covered with a thick veil, 
was placed on a carriage drawn by cows ; and in 
this manner the goddess, whose common resi- 
dence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several 
adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her 
progress the sound of war was hushed, quarrels 
were ^pended, arms laid aside, and tbe restless 1 
Germans had an opportunity of tasting the bless- 
ings of peace and harmony 65 . The trace of God , 
so often and so ineffectually proclaimed by tbe 


w Tacit Germania, c. 7, 


Tacit Germania, c 40. 
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clergy of the eleventh centnry, was an obvious CHAP,* 
imitation of this ancient custom 66 . 

But the influence of religion was far more in war. 
powerful to inflame, than to moderate, the fierce 
passions of the Germans. Interest and fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most 
daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the 
approbation of Heaven, and full assurances of 
, success. The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle 67 ; and the hostile {irmy was 
devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war 
and of thunder 68 . In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most 
unpardonable of sins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities ; the 
wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike banished 
from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to 
have embraced the doctrine of transmigration 69 , 
others imagined a gross paradise of immortal 
drunkenness 70 . All agreed, that a life spent in 
arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the 
best preparations for a happy futurity, either in 
this or in another world. 


66 See Dr. Robertson’s History of.Charles V. vol. i. note 10. 
a Tacit. Gerra. c. 7* These standards were only the heads of 
wild beasts. *\ - ** s *, 

M See an instance of this cu.itom, Tacit. Ann^l. xiii. 57- 
• Caesar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this doctrine to 
the Gauls, but M. Pelloutier (Ilistoire des Celtes, 1. iii. c. 18.) la- 
bours to reduce their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

70 Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, see 
Fable xx. inf the curious version of that book, published by M. Mal- 
let, in his Introduction to the History of Denmark. 
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*CMAP. The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests, wa9, in some degree, conferred by the 

The bards, bards. That singular order of men has most 
deservedly attracted the notice of all who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their genius and character, as well as the 
reverence paid to that important office, have 
been sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot 4 
so easily express, or even conceive, the enthn- 
siasrn of* arms and glory which they kindled in 
the breast of their audience. Among a polished 
people, a taste for poetry is rather an amuse- 
ment of the fancy, than a passion of the soul. 
And yet, when in palm retirement we peruse 
the combats described by Homer or Tasso, we 
are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel 
a momentary glow of martial ardour. But how 
faint, how cold is the sensation which a peace- 
ful mind can receive from solitary study ! It 
was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of 
victory, that the baixb celebrated the glory of 
heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those 
warlike chieftains, who listened with transport 
to their artless but animated strains. The view 
. of arms and of danger heightened the effect of 
the jnjilitary song ; and the ^passions which it 
tefidea to excite, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death, were the habituaLsentiments of a 
German uy nd 71 . 


71 Sec Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Died. Sicul. 1 . v. Strabo.'!; iv. p, 197. 
The classical reader may remember the rank of Demodocus in the 
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Such was the situation, and such were the CHAP? 
manners, of the ancient Germans. Their cli- 
mate, their want of learning, of arts, and of Causes 
laws, tlieir notions of honour, of gallantry, and checked 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed Germans, 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find, that, during more than two hundred and 
fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidabjc barba- 
rians made few considerable attempts, and not any 
material impression on the luxurious and enslaved 
provinces of the empire. Their progress was 
checked by their want of arms and discipline, and 
their fury was diverted by i the intestine divisions 
of ancient Germany. 

I. It lias been observed, with ingenuity, and Want of 
not without truth, that the command of iron armi 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute ot 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the pos- 
session of the one as well as the other. The 
face of a German army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could seldom use. Their Jra,)7it(T {as they 
called them in their own language) _were long, 
spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron jftint, 

Phteacian court, and the ardour infused by Tyrtsus into the fainting 
Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the Creeks and the 
German* were the same people. Much learned trifling might be 
‘spared, tf our antiquarians would condescend to reflect, that similar 
manners will naturally be produced by similar ytuaiions. 
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*^IX^ which, as occasion required, they either darted 
from a distance, or pushed in close onset. With 
this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry was 
contented, A multitude of darts, scattered 75 
with incredible force, were an additional resonrce 
of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose 
mantle. A variety of colours was the only 
ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, 
scarce any by helmets. Though the horses of 
Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prac- 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman ma - 
nage, several of the nations obtained renown by 
their cavalry ; but, t in general, the principal 
strength of the. Germans consisted in their infan- 
try' , which was drawm up in several deep co- 
lumns, according to the distinction of tribes and 
and of dis- families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
Clphne ' half-armed warriors rushed to battle with disso- 
nant shouts and disordered ranks; and sometimes, 
by the effort of native valour, prevailed over 
the constrained and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, 
they knew not how to rally or to retire. A 
repulsewas a * sure defeat; and a defeat was 
mo$trf>mmonly total destruction. When we 

" Mlssllla 'Parent, Tacit. Germ. e. 6. Ether that historian 
used a vague expression, or be meant that they were dfrown at 
random. 

71 wa8 t ^“ r pnocipal distinction from the Saraiatiatis, who 
nerally fought on horseback. 
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recollect the complete armour of the Roman CHAP* 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, v ^ 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a just matter of surprise, how the naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops eff the auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations. The contest was too 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience 
and sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the 
Homan armies. The introduction of barbarian 
auxiliaries into those armies, was a measure 
attended with very obvious dangers, as it might 
gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in 
small numbers and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince 
the Romans, that the danger was not imaginary, 
and that their precautions were not always suffi- 
cient 74 . During the civil wars that followed the 
death of. Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, 
whom his enemies condescended to compare 
with Hannibal and Sertorius 75 , formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
. Italy, repaired tet his standard. ' He in troduced, 
an army of Germans into GraulT , prevaijed v on 

74 Tbe relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
for its eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry SaviUe has observed 
several inaccuracies. 

71 Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 
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•CHAP, the powerful cities of Treves and Langres to 
i embrace his cause, defeated the legions, destroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed against the 
Romans the military knowledge uhich he had 
acquired in their service. When at length, after 
an obstinate struggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Civilis secured himself and Ins country 
by an honourable treaty. The Batavians still 
continued to occupy the islands of the Rhine 70 , 
the allies, not the servants, of the Roman 
monarchy. 

Civil dib- II. The strength of ancient Germany appears 

Germany 0 ^ formidable, when we consider the effects that 
might have been produced by its united effort. 
The wide extent of country might very possibly 
contain a million of warriors, as all who were of 
age to bear arms were of a temper to use them. 
Rut this fierce multitude, incapable of concert- 
ing or executing any plan of national greatness, 
was agitated by various and often hostile inten- 
tions. Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent states ; and, even in each state, 
the union of the several tribes was extremely 
loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily 
provoked; they knew not how to forgive an in- 
jury, nfiich less an insult; their resentments were 
bloojjg^ipd implacable. The cftsual disputes that* 
so frequently happened in their tumultuous par- 
ties of hunting or drinking, were sufficient to 


r0 It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, 
as they subsisted before the face of the country was changed by art 
and nature. See Clover. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. he. 37- 
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inflame the minds of whole nations ; the pri- chap*. 
vate feud of any considerable chieftains diffused 
itself among their followers and allies. To 
chastise the insolent, or to plunder the defence- 
less, were alike causes of war. The most for- 
midable states of Germany affected to encom- 
pass their territories with a wide frontier of 
solitude and devastation. The awful distance 
preserved by their neighbours, attested the terror 
of their arms, and in some measure defend- 
ed them from the danger of unexpected incur- 
sions 7 '. 

“ The Bnicteri (it is Tacitn9 who how speaks) fomented 
“were totally exterminated by the neighbour- of ^ 
“ ing tribes 7 , provoked^ by their insolence, Romc ’ 

“ allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
“ inspired by the tutelar deities of the empire. 

“ Above sixty thousand barbarians were de- 
“ stroyed ; not by the Roman arms, but in our 
“ sight, and for our entertainment. May the 
“ nations, enemies of Rome, ever preserve 
;t this enmity to each other ! We have uow 
“ attained the utmost verge of prosperity 79 , 

“ and have nothing left to demand of fortune, 

“ except the discord of the barbarians ^ — 

n Caesar de Bell. G,all. 1. v . 23 

71 They arc mentioned, however, in the ITHb ■ tfi les 

by Nazariu9, Ammianus, Claiuhan, ire. as a tribe of Franks. Sec 
Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13. 

79 Urgmltl-us is" the common reading, bat good sense, Eipsius, 
and some MSS. declare for Fergentibus. 

* Tacit Germania, c. 33. The pioui AbW de la Bltterie ii very 
angry witl) Tacitus, talks of the devil who w» a murderer from the 
beginning, ire. &c. 
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-CHAP. These sentiments, less worthy of the humanity 
than of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the 
invariable maxims of the policy^ of his coun- 
trymen. They deemed it a much safer expe- 
dient to divide than to combat the barbarians, 
from whose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage/ The money and ne- 
gociations of Rome insinuated themselves into 
the heart of Germany ; and every art of seduc- 
tion was used with dignity, to conciliate those 
nations whom their proximity to the Rhine or 
Danube might render the most useful friends, 
as well the most troublesome enemies. 
Chiefs of renown and power were flattered 
by the most trifling^ presents, which they re- 
ceived either as marks of distinction, or as 
the instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions 
the weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen 
its interest by entering into secret connexions 
with the governors of the frontier provinces. 
Every quarrel among the Germans was fo- 
mented by the intrigues of Rome; and every 
plan of union and public good was defeated 
by the stronger bias of private jealousy and 
interest 81 . 

Tranent The*, general conspiracy which terrified the 

against V Romans under 'the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 

Marcus coifTprebende^lmost all the nations of Germany, 
Antoni- ■ . i r i_ ni_ ■ 

rurs. and even Sanfiatia, from the mouth of the Rhine 


11 Many traces of this policy may be diseotered in Tacitus and 
Dion ; and piany more may be inferred from the principle* of hu- 
man nature. 
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to that of the Danube®. It is impossible for 
us to determine whether this hasty confederation 
was formed by necessity, by reason, or by pas- 
sion ; but we may rest assured, that the barba- 
rians were neither allured by the indolence, or 
provoked by the ambition, of the Roman mo- 
narch. This dangerous '’invasion required all the 
firmness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed 
1 generals of ability in the several stations of at- 
tack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most important province on the Upper Danube. 
After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of 
the barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and 
the Marcomanni 83 , who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the most severely punished in its 
catastrophe. They were commanded to retire 
five miles 84 from their own banks of the Da- 
nube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a re- 
mote island, where they might be secure as hos- 
tages, and useful as soldiers 85 . On the frequent 
rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the 
irritated emperor resolved to reduce their coun- 
try into the form of a province. His designs 

83 Hut. AugosL p. 31. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxxi.^c. ,5. Au- 
rel. Viclor. The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell the rich fur- 
niture of the palace, an*d to enlist slaves and robbery 

° The Marcomanni, a colony, who, frfim the banks ol the 
Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Moravia, had •ncx erected j great 
and formidable monarchy under their king M. robocluus. See Strabo, 
1. vii. Veil. Pat. if. 105. Tacit. Anna), n. 63. 

u Mr. Wotion (History of Rome, p. 1 66 .) increases the prohibi- 
tion to ten times the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not 
conclusive/ Five miles were sufficient for a fortified harrier. 
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tHAP. were disappointed by death. This formidable 
v / leagne, however, the only one that appears in the 
two first centuries of the Imperial history, was 
entirely dissipated, without leaving any traces 
behind in Germany. 

Distinc- In the course of this introductory chapter, we 
German 6 have confined ourselves to the general outlines 
tribes. G f the manners of Germany, without attempting 
to describe or to distinguish the various tribes 
which filled that great country in the time of Cae- 
sar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, 
or as new tribes successively present themselves 
in the series of this history, we shall concisely 
mention their origin, their situation, and their 
particular character. f Modern nations are fixed 
and permanent societies, connected among them- 
selves by laws and government, bound to their 
native soil by arts and agriculture. The Ger- 
man tribes were voluntary and fluctuating as- 
sociations of soldiers, almost of savages. The 
same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or 
invasion, bestowed a new title on tbeir new con- 
federacy. The dissolution of an ancient cou- 
federacj restored to the independent tribes 
their^ pecjaJiar^ but' long forgotten appellation, < 
victorious state often communicated its own 
name to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds 
of volunteers flocked from all parts to the 9t*ndard 
of a favourite leader; his camp became their 
country, and some circumstance of the enterprise 
soon gave a bommon denomination to the mixed 
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multitude. The distinctions of the ferocious in- CHAP.* 
vaders were perpetually varied by themselves, and 
confounded by the astonished subjects of the 
Roman empire 86 . 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, Number, 
are the principal subjects of history ; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy scenes, 
is very different, according to the different condi- 
tion of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of 
obedient subjects pursue their useful occupations 
in peace and obscurity. The attention of the 
Writer, as well as of the Reader, is solely confined 
to a court, a capital, a regular army, and the dis- 
tricts which happen to be the occasional scene of 
military operations. But ^ state of freedom and 
barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or the 
situation of petty republics 87 , raises almost every 
member of the community into action, and conse- 
quently into notice. The irregular divisions, and 
the restless motions, of the people of Germany, 
dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply their 
numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings and 
warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to for- 
get tlrat the same objects are continually repeated 
under a variety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellations have been frequently lavished 
. on the most inconsiderable objects. 

K See an excellent dissertation on the origin and migrations 
nations; in the Mepioires de lAcadeime des Inscriptions, lorn, xviii. 
p. 48 — 71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the philosopher 
are so happily blended. 

17 Should \v« suspect that Athens contained only £1,000 citizens, 
and Sparta ^no more than 39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the 
number of mankind in ancient and modem times. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Emperors Decius, Gallus, JEmlianns , Valerian , 
and Gallienus.— The* general Irruption of the 
Barbarians . — The thirty Tyrants . 

CHAP. From the great secular games celebrated by 
Philip, to the death of the emperor Gallienus, 
The nature there elapsed twenty years of shame and misfor- 

of the sub- t~T • J i 

ject. tune. During that calamitous period, every m- 
—2^8 248 s t ant of time was marked, every province of the 
Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders 
and military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dis- 
solution. The confusion of the times, and the 
scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal dif- 
ficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve 
a clear and unbroken thread of 'narration. Sur- 
rounded with imperfect fragments, always concise, 
often dbscure, and sometimes contradictory, he is 
reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: 
and though he ought never to place his conjectures 
in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human 
nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and 
udTestraineSTpassions, might, on some occasions, 
supply the want of historical materials. 

The empe- t There is not, for instance, any difficijjty in 
ror Philip. con ce i v ing*, that the successive murders of so 
many emperors had loosened all the tic^ of alle- 
giance between the prince and people ; that all 
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' Ihe generals of Philip were disposed to imitate CHAP, 
the example of their master; and that the caprice ; x ~ 
of armies, long since habitoated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raise to the 
throne the most obscure of their fellow-soldiers. 

History can only add, that the rebellion against 
the emperor Philip brokd out in the snmmer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the 
• legions of Maesia ; and that a subaltern officer 1 
named Marinus, was the object of their ^editions 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest 
the treason of the Maesian army should prove the 
first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
with the consciousness of his guilt and of his dan- 
ger, be communicated the Intelligence to the se- 
nate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of 
fear, and perhaps of disaffection : till at length Services, 
Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit [*' 01 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to dis- reign of 

*' ...... , the era pe- 

COVer more intrepidity than the emperor seemed r or Deems. 

to possess. He treated the whole business with 
contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, 
and Philip’^Hval as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days -would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Phi- 
, lip with a just esteem for so able a counsellor; 
and Decius appeared to him the only person ca- 
pable of restoring peace and discipline to an army, 
whose tumultnous spirit did not immediately 


1 The egression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
Marinus corjmanded a century, a cohort, or a legion. 
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subside after the murder of Marinas. Decius, 
who long resisted his own nomination, seems^to 
have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader 
of merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds 
of the soldiers ; and his prediction was again 
confirmed by the event. The legions of Maesia 
forced their judge to* become their accom- 
plice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. 
He conducted, or followed, his army to the con- 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his 
force to repel the formidable competitor whom 
he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The 
Imperial troops were t superior in number' ; but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
death a few days afterwards at Verona. His son 
and associate in the empire was massacred at 
Rome by the Praetorian guards ; and the victo- 
rious Deems* with more favourable circumstances 
than the ambition of that age canjP&ally plead, 
was universally acknowledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is reported, that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, 

His JbirtU at Bubalia, a little village in Pannonia (Eutcop. ix. 
Victor inCaesarib. ^tEpitom.), seems to contradict, unless it was merely 
iccidental, hia supposed descent from the Decii ; Six hundred years 
had bestowed nobility on the Decii : but at the commencement of 
that period, they were only Plebeians of merit, and among the first 
who shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians, Plebeiae 
Deciorum animae, See. Juvenal, Sat viii. 954:. SeeAhe spirited 
speech of Deem*, in Livy, 9, 10. 
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tK had assured Philip by a private message, of his CHAP, 
innocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting, that, on ' 
his arrival in Italy, he would resign the Imperial 
ornaments, and return to the condition of an obe- 
dient subject. His professions might be sincere. 

But in the situation where fortune had placed him, 
it was scarcely possible that he could either forgive 
or be forgiven 3 . 


The emperor Dccius had employed a few He march- 
months in the works of peace and the afdminis- thetmhs. 
tration of justice, when he was summoned to the^* 25 °* 


hanks of the Danube by the invasion of the 


Goths. This is the first considerable occasion 


in which history mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the Western empire, that the 
name of Goths is . frequently but improperly 
used as a general appellation of rude and warlike 
barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after Origin o( 
the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in possession of [ r h 0 c , n G s "'^. 
present greatness, very naturally indulged them- Jmavu. 
selves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 

They wished to preserve the memory of their an- 
cestors, and to transmit to postqjity their 
chievementa. The principal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the .learned Cassiodorns, gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic history, 
which consisted of twelve books, now redneed to 


Zosimus Jl. i. p. 20. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 694, ’Edit. Louvre. 
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CHAP, the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes 4 Thastf 
writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 
many Asiatic trophies, that more properly be- 
longed to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only, me- 
morials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths, from the vast island, or pe- 
ninsula; of Scandinavia 5 . That extreme country 
" of the North was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy: the ties of ancient consanguinity had 
been strengthened by recent offices of friendship ; 
and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated 
his savage greatness, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of hi^ days in the peaceful and polished 
court of Ravenna 6 . Many vestiges, which can- 
not be ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, at- 
test the ancient residence of the Goths in the 
countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of 
Sweden seems to have continued in the possession 
of the less enterprising remnant of the nation, and 
a large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
(from 1 the ninth, to the twelfth century) whilst 
-‘nity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the North, the Goths and the Swedes com- 

4 See the prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes: it is surprising 
that the latter should be omitted in the excellent edition ^blished by 
Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 

s On the authority of Ablaviu6, Jornandes quotes s^pQe old Gothic 
chronicles in ve^e. De Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

a Jornandes, c. 3. 
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^osed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem- CHAP.* 
bets of the same monarchy \ The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be 
satisfied with their own fame in arms, have, in 
every age, claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. 

In a moment of discontent against the court of 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, that his 
victorious troops were not degenerated from their 
brave ancestors, who had already sobered the 
mistress of the world 11 . 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a ccle- 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most const- 
derable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival, that tvas solemnized every 
ninth year, nine animals of every species (with- 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple 9 . The only traces 

7 See in the Prolegomena of Glptius some large extracts from 
Adam of Bremen, anrWaxo-Urammalicus. The former wrote in the 
year 1077, the latter floitfisbed about the )'ear 4200. 

« Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII. l«iii. ^ hen rhd'W ^ 
desired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavus Ado'phu,, 
they always represented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte’s History of Gastavus, vol. h p* 123. 

9 See'Adam of Bremen .n Grotii Prolegomena, p. 104. The 
temple of Upsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began 
his reign iryhe year 1075, and about fourscore yean afterwards a 
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Institu- 
tions and 
death of 
Odin. 


that now subsist of this barbaric superstition aw' 
contained in the Edda, a system of mythology, 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, 
and studied by the learned of Denmark and 
Sweden, as the most valuable remains of their 
ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding th£ mysterious obscurity of 
the Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
confounded under the name of Odin; the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia, 
.^he latter, the Mahomet of the North, insti- 
tuted a religion adapted to the climate and to 
the people. Numerous tribes on either side 
of the Baltic were subdued by the invincible 
valour of Odin, by t his persuasive eloquence, 
and by the fame, which h6 acquired, of a most 
skilful magician. The faith that he had pro- 
pagated, during a long and prosperous life, he 
confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehensive 
of the ignominious approach of disease and in- 
firmity, he resolved to expire as became a warrior. 
In a solemn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, 
he wounded himself in nine mortal places, hasten- 
ing away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to 
prepare the feast of hyroes in the palace of the 
god of.w 7 ar 10 . 

Agreeable «__The native* and proper habitation of Odin is* 
hypo- distinguished by the appellation of As-gard. The 


but unccr- 
tain i 

ihcBis con- happy resemblance of that name with As-burg, 

cerning rrJ * 


Odin. 


Christian cathedral wfcg erected on its ruins. See Dalin’s History of 
Swede*, in the BiWioth6pte Raigotm^e. 

* Mailed latrodnctiOB i THiittw* <hi Danoemarc^ 
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-or As-of 11 , words of a similar signification, has CHAft 
gWen rise to an historical system of so pleasing , 
a contexture, that we could almost wish to per- 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Maeotis, till the 
fall of Mitbridates and the arms of Pompey 
menaced the North with servitude. That Odin, 

• yielding with indignant fury to a power which he 
was unable to resist, conducted his tribe /rom the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, witjr 
the great design of forming, in that inaccessible 
retreat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to his 
immortal revenge ; when his invincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticism, should issue in 
numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of 
the Polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of 
mankind 13 . 

If so many successive generations of Goths Emigra- 
were capable of preserving a faint tradition of(/^ h ° 6 flhc 
their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, ir/miScan- 

dinavia 
into Priw- 

11 Mallet, c. iv p. 55. has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, s* 3 - 
and Stephan ns Byzantinus, the vestiges of such a city and people. 

13 This wonderful expedition a(_Odin, which, by deducing the 
enmity of the Goths and Romans fron\ so memorable a c^ose, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an Epic 'poem, cannot safely be re- 
ceived as authentic history. According t^the obMoni^!tfH3?^he 
Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, A’s-gard, in- 
stead of denoting a real city of ibe Asiatic Sarmltia, is the fictitious 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandi- 
navia : fitm whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when he 
announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were already 
seated in th^ southern parti of Sweden. 
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<CHAP. from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct ac> 
count of tbe time and circumstances of their ei^i- 
gration. To cross the Baltic was an easy and 
natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient quin her of large vessels, 
with oars 13 , and the distance is little more than one 
hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we land on firm and historic ground. At least as 
early as the Christian sera u , and as late as the age 

. of the Antonines 15 , the Goths were established 
' * . . 
towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that 

fertile province where the commercial cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded 16 . Westward of 
the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the 
sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A 
striking resemblance of manners, complexion, re- 
ligion, and language, seemed to indicate that the 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one great 
people 17 . The latter appear to have been sub- 

13 Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 

14 Tacit Annal. ii. fii. If we could yield a firm assent to the na- 
vigations ofPytheas of Marseille^' we must allow that the Goths had 
passed the Baltic at least thred hundred years before Christ. 

i L^p^ rny. 1. ii. 

16 By the German cblomes who followed the arms of the Teutonic 
knights. The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed 
by those adventurers in the thirteenth century. • 

17 Pliny (ftisL Natur. iv. 14.) and Procopius (in Bell. "Sandal. 1. 
i, c. 1.) agree in this opinioD. They lived in distant ages, aod pos- 
sessed different means of investigating the truth. 
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divided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidas 18 . 
The distinction among the Vandals was more 
strongly marked by the independent names of 
Hernli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety 
of other petty states, many of which, in a future 
age, expanded themselves into powerful monar- 
chies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were 
still seated in Prussia. About the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the Roman province qf Dacia 
had already experienced their proximitj^by 
frequent and destructive inroads 11 '. In this in- 
terval, therefore, of about seventy years, we 
must place the second migration of the Goths 
from the Baltic to the Epxine ; but the cause 
that produced it lies concealed among the va- 
rious motives which actuate the conduct ol un- 
settled barbarians. Either a pestilence, or a 
famine, a victory, or a defeat, an oracle of the 
gods, or the eloquence of a daring leader, were 
sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder 
climates of the south. Besides the influence of 
a martial religion, the numbers and spirit of 
the Goths were equal to the most dangerous 


CHAP.* 

X. 


FromPrm- 

sia to Lhe 
Ukraine 


18 The Ostro anti Fm, the easUfrmand western Goths, obtained 
those denominations from their original seats in Scandinavia. In 
all their future marches And settlenytfre,Ahey*preserve d, wuh tj^eir 
names, the same relative situation. Whtt^tJjey first tfcfffftfcTlrom 
Sweden, the infant colony wa c contained in three vessels. I he third 
being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew,' which afterwards 
swelled in^o a nation' received from that circumstance the appellation 
of Gepidae or Loiterers. Jornandes, c. 17. 

15 See a fragment of Peter Patncius in the Excerpta Legationuin , 
and' with regard to its probable date, see TiUemont, Hist des Em* 
ptreurs, tom ] iii. p. 34& 
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•CHAP, adventures. Tile use of round bucklers aryl 
short swords rendered them formidable ii> a 
close engagement : the manly obedience which 
they yielded to hereditary kings, gave uncom- 
mon union, and stability to their councils 20 : 
and the renowned Arnala, the hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he de- 
rived from the Arises, or demigods of the Gothic 


nation 
- v. 


21 


4 ‘The fame of* a great enterprise excited the 
thic nation bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 

increases ~ r i r 

inns Germany, many ot whom are seen a lew years 

march. afterwards combating under the common stand- 
ard of the Goths 22 . The first motions of the 


emigrants carried them to the banks of the Pv$£ 
pec, a river universally conceived by the ancients 
to be the southern branch of the Borysthenes 23 . 
The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water aud pasturage to their numerous herds of 


10 Oruniujn harum gentium iueigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, 
et erga reges obsequium. Tacjl. Germania, c, 43. The Goths pro- 
bably acquired their iron by tne commerce of amber. 

31 Jornandes, c. 13, 14. ~ V. 

^ruli, anjJ Uregbndi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. See Mascou’s History of the Germans, 1. v. A passage 
in the Augustan History, p. 28. seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The Marcomanmc war was partly occasioned by tta pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern bar- 
barians. 

* D'Anville, Geographie Ancieiroe, and the third fyrt of his in- 
comparable map of Europe. 
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rattle. They followed the unknown conrse CHAP? 
of the' river, confident in their valour, and care- 
less of whatever power might oppose their pro- 
gress. The Bastarnae and the Venedi were the 
first who presented themselves ; and the flower of 
their youth, either from choice or compulsion, 
increased the Gothic arrAy. The Bastarnae dwelt 
on the northern side of the Carpathian moun- 
tains : the immense tract of land that separated 
the Bastarnae from the savages of Finland was 
possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi 4 : w£ 
have some reason to believe that the first of these, 
nations, which distinguished itself in the Mace- 
donian war' 3 , and was afterwards divided into the 
formidable tribes of the Pepcini, the Borani, the 
Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 

With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 
may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages 40 . But Di3linc> 
the confusion of blood and manners on that tionofGcr. 

i j i mans anti 

doubtful frontier often perplexed the most accu* Sarma- 
rate observers" 7 . As the Goths advanced near lwn9, 
the Euxine sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
Roxolani ; and they were probably the first Ger- 
mans who saw the mouthy of the Boryethenes, 
and of the Tana?s. If we'enquife intojjjf /*ha- 


21 Tacit. Germania, c. 4 6. 

Cluver. Germ. Antiqua, I. iii. c. 43. 


* The Venedi, "the Slcui, and the Antes, were the three great 
tribes oF Hie same people. Jornandes, c. 24. 

27 Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even his cautious 



proof of his diligent inquiries. 
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•CHAP, racteristic marks of the people of Germany and of 
Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great 
portions of human kind were principally distin- 
guished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
close dress, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wives, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry 
or cavalry ; and above all by the use of the 
Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language ; the last 
of which has been diffused by conquest, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

The Goths were now in possession of the 

Ukraine. Ukraine, a country of considerable extent and un- 
common fertility, intersected with navigable rivers, 
which, from either pide, discharge themselves 
into the Borysthenes ; and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks, The plenty ol game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in 
the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of 
rocks, aud forming, even in that rude age, a 
valuable branch of commerce, the size of the 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of 
the soil for every species of grain, and the lux- 
uriancy of the vegetation, all displayed the libe- 
rality of Nature, and tempted the industry of 
men 88 . , But the Gotb^s withstood all these tempt- 
ati^^and still' adherted to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of fapme. 

* Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 5Q$. Mr, Bell (Vol. ii. 
p. 379.) traversed the Ukraine, in hi 3 journey from Peteq^nirgh to 
Constantinople. The modern face of the country is a just represen- 
tation of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still, re- 
mains in a state of nature. 
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The Scythian hords, which, towards the east, chap? 
bordered on the new settlements of the Goths, 
presented nothing to their arms, except the The Goths 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory, nom.m C 
But the prospect of the Roman territories was provinces, 
far more alluring ; and the fields of Dacia were 
covered with rich harvests, sown by the hands 
of an industrious, and exposed to be gathered 
by those of a warlike, people. It is probable, 
that the conquests of Trajan, maintained by his 
successors, less for any real advantage, than for 
ideal dignity, had contributed to weaken the, 


empire on that side. The new and unsettled 
province of Dacia was neither strong enough 
to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapa- 
ciousness of the barbarians. As loDg as the 
remote banks of the Niester were considered 
as the boundary of the Roman power, the for- 
tifications of the Lower Danube were more 
carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants ot Maesia 
lived in supine security, fondly conceiving them- 
selves at an inaccessible distance from any bar- 
barian invaders. The irruptions of the Goths, 
under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced 
them of their mistake. The king, or leader, 
of that fierce nation, traversed Nvith cpntempt 
the province ot* Dacia, and pk9sed ^ojh-^Alie 
Niester and the Danube without encountering 
any opposition capable ol retarding his pro- 
gress. ^ The * relaxed discipline of the Roman 
troops betrayed the most important posts, where 
j^ey were stationed, and the fear of deserved 
\ punishment induced great numbers of them to 
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LHAP. enlist under the Gothic standard. The various 
multitude of barbarians appeared, at length, 
under the walls of Marcianopolie, a city built 
by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that 
time the capital of the second MaesiV tJ . The 
inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and 
property, by the payment of a large sum of 
Hioney, and the invaders retreated back into their 
deserts, animated rather than satisfied, with the 
first success of their arras against an opulent but 
feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted 
to the emperor Decius, that Cniva, king of the 
Goths, had passed the Danube a second time, 
with more considerable forces ; that his numer- 
ous detachments scattered devastation over the 
province of Maesia, whilst the main body of the 
army, consisting of seventy thousand Germans 
and Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring 
achievements, required the presence of the 
Roman monarch, and the exertion of his military 


power. 

Various Decius found the Goths engaged before Ni- 
the Gothic copolis* on the Jatrus, one of the many mono- 
AD °5 raents Trajan’s victories 10 . On his approach 
they raised the siege, but with a design only of 
inarching away to a conquest of greater impor- 


chapter of Jornandes, instead of secundo Mae- 
siam, we may venture to substitute teevndam, the second Maeeia, of 
which Marciano^xdis was certainly the capital (see HierocleB de Pro- 
vinces, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636. Itinerar.). It is surprising 
how this palpable error of the scribe could escape the judUfobs cor- 
rection of Grotiui. 

00 Tho place is still called Nioep. The little stream, on whVtt 
banks it stood, fells into the Dapube* D’Anvilie, Geographic An- 
cienne, tom. u p. 367. 
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ance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, CHAP* 
founded by the father of Alexander, near the 
foot of Mount Haeimis' 31 . Decius followed them 
through a difficult country, and by forced 
marches; but when he imagined himself at a 
considerable distance from the rear of the Goths, 

Cniva turned with rapid fury on his pursuers. 

The camp of the Romans was surprised and pil- 
laged, and, for the first time, their emperor fled 
in disorder before a troop of half-armed barba- 
rians. After a long resistance, Philippopolis, 
destitute of succour, was taken by storm. A 
hundred thousand persons are reported to have 
been massacred in the sack of that great city 3 *. 

Many prisoners of consequence became a valua- 
ble accession to the spoil ; and Priscus, a brother 
of the late emperor Philip, blushed not to assume 
the purple under the protection of the barba- 
rous enemies of Rome 33 . The time, however, 
consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius 
to revive the courage, restore the discipline, 
and recruit the numbers of his troops. He 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the vic- 
tory of their countrymen 14 , entrusted the passes 
of the mountains to officers of approved* valour 


31 Stephan Byzant. de Urhibus, p. 74£.- VVeiselTng^ Jtinerar. 
p 130. Zonaras, by an odd mijtake, ascribes the foundation of Phi- 
lippopolis to the immediate predecessor of Decnw. 
n Ammian. xxxi. 5. 


” Auref Victor, c. 29. 

34 Victoria Carpuct, on tome medals of Decius, insinuate these 
wantages. 
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CHAP, and fidelity™, repaired and strengthened the forti- 
fications of the Danube, and exerted his utmost vi- 
gilance to oppose either the progress or the retreat 
of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of for- 
tune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to 
retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own 
glory, and that of the Roman arms 36 . 

Decius re- At the same time when Decius was struggling 
office with th e violence of the tempest, his mind, 
censor in ca | nj an( j deliberate amidst the tumult of war, 

the person ‘ . . 

of Vale- investigated the more general causes, that, 

. .since the age of the Antonines, had so impetu- 

ously urged the decline of the Roman great- 
ness. He soon discovered that it w'as impos- 
sible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient 
principles and manners, and the oppressed ma- 
jesty of the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design, he first resolved to revive the 
obsolete office of* censor; an office, which, as 
long as it had subsisted in its pristine integrity, 
had so much contributed to the perpetuity of the 
state 37 , till it was usurped and gradually neglected 


* Claudius (who afterwards reighed with bo much glory) was 
posted in the paw of TheimopylBe with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy 
and l6o light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed recruits. 
Sea^ajjnginal letter 'from the emperor to fcis officer, in the Augus- 
tan HistoryTp. 200. 

36 Jomandes, c. l6 — 18. Zosimus, 1. i- p. £2. In the general 
account of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness aloj^e # they are 
alike. 1 

57 Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c.viii. 
He illustrates the nature and use i>f the censorship with his u?s^l 
ingenuity, and with uncommon precision. 
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by the Caesars 50 . Conscious that the favour of CHAP.' 
the sovereign may confer power, but that the v X ‘ , 
esteem of the people can alone bestow authority, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 
biassed voice of the senate. By their- unanimous a. D. 251. 
votes, or rather r acclamations, Valerian, who 
was afterwards emperor, and who then served 
with distinction in the army of Decius, was de- 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 

As soon as the decree of the senate wap trans- 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprized him of the dif- 
ficulty and importance of his great office. 

“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his dis- 
tinguished subject, “ happy in the general ap- 
“ probation of the senate and of the Roman re- 
“ public ! Accept the censorship of mankind ; 

“ and judge of our manners. You will select 
cc those who deserve to continue members of the 
“ senate ; you will restore the equestrian order 
“to its ancient splendour; you will improve 
“ the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 

“ You will distinguish into regular classes the 
u various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
“ accurately review' the military strength, the 
“ wealth, the Virtue, and the resources of Rome. 

“ Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. 

“ The army, the palace, the ministers of justice. 


» VespcjBian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny Hist Natur. 
vii. 40 . Censorious de Die Natali), The modesty ofTrajan refuted 
an/mnour which he deserved, and his example became a law to the 
j^ntonines. See Pliny’s Panegyrie, c. 45. and 60. • 
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CHAP, “and the great officers of the empire, are all 
subject to yonr tribunal. None are exempted, 
“ excepting only the ordinary consuls 39 , the 
prefect of the city, the kmg of the sacrifices, 
“ (as long as she preserves her chastity in- 
“ violate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even 
these few, who may not dread the sevferity, 
“ will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Roman 
“ censor 49 .” 

Thednign A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
cat&^and powers, would have appeared not so much the 
Inil “ ster a 8 the colleagne of his sovereign 41 . 
Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of 
envy and of suspicion. He modestly urged the 
alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuf- 
ficiency, and tha incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of 
censor was inseparable from the Imperial dig- 
nity, and that the feeble hands of a subject were 
unequal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power 42 . The approaching 
event of war soon put an end to the prosecution 
of a project so specious but so impracticable ; 
and whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, 
saved the emperor Decius from the disappoint- 
ment, which would most probably have attended 

* Yei"lrr 0 pite ofthii exemption, Pompey appeared before that 
tribunal during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally 
singular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. j). 630. 

. * See the original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173, 174. 

This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Va- 
lenaji was actually declared the colleague of Decius, I. xii. p 
Hist August p. 174. The emperor’e reply is omitted. 
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it. A censor may maintain, he can never re- CHAP, 
store, the morals of a state. It is impossible for ^ 
such a magistrate to exert his authority with 
benefit, or even with effect, unless he is supported 
by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the 
minds of the people ; by a decent reverence for 
the public opinion, and by a train of useful preju- 
dices combating on the side of national man- 
ners, In a period when these principles are 
annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 
sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into 
a partial instrument of vexatious oppression 
It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to 
eradicate the public vices ; yet, even in the first of 
these enterprises, Decius lost his army and his 
life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, surround- Defeat and 
ed and pursued by the Roman arms. The 
flower of their troops had perished in the long hl3 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country 
could no longer afford subsistence for the re- 
maining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re- 
duced to this extremity r the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their 
booty and prisoners, the permission of an un- 
disturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident 
of victory, and re’solving, by the chaitfsement 
of these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into 
the nations of i\\e North, refused to listen to any 
terms erf accommodation. „ The high-spirited bar- 
bariapypeferred death to slavery. An obscure 

Such as the attempts bf Augustus towards a reformation of 
manneri. Tacit Anna!, iii. 24. 
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"CHAP, town of Maesia, called Fornm Terebronii 44 , was 
x 1 

scene of the brittle* ^.The (xothic cirmy • vv ns 

drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co- 
vered by a morass. In the beginning of the 
action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who summoning all his * 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little impor- 
■ tance to the republic 45 . The conflict was ter- 
rible ; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disorder; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here the 
t£ fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
“ came adverse to the Romans : the place deep 
“ with ooze, sinking tinder those who stood, slip- 
a pery to such as advanced ; their armour heavy, 
u the waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that 
■“ uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
u barbarians, on the contrary, were inured to 
“ encounters in the bogs, their persons tall,. 
“ their spear9 long, such as could wound at a 

44 TillemoDt, Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. As Zosi- 

TOua and some of his followers mistake the Danube foT'*he Tanais, 
they place the field of battle in the plain* of Scythia. ’’ ^ 

44 Aurelias Victor allows two distinct actions for the deatf^ v of 
the two Decii ; out I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
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“ distance 45 .” In this morass the Roman army, chapT 
after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably v 
lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found 47 . Such wa9 the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace 44 ' ; who, toge- 
ther with his son, has deserved to be compared, 
both in life and death, with the brightest examples 
of ancient virtue* 9 . 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, ElcctionoF 
the insolence of the legions. They appear to { 

have patiently expected, and submissively obeyed ,^ccmbcr. 
the decree of the senate which regulated^ lie 
succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Deciqs, the Imperial title 
was conferred on Hostilianus, his only sur- 
viving son ; but an equal rank, with more 
effectual power, was granted to Gallus, whose 
experience and ability seemed equal to the great 
trust of guardian to the young prince and the 
distressed empire 50 . The first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 


46 I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. 64.) the pic- 
ture of a similar engagement between a Roman army and a German 
tribe. 

47 Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22. 5Jonaras, 1. xn. p. <i: 7 . 

Aurelius Victor. * 

4B The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possessioa of the consulship 
on the ensuing calends of January. 

40 Iljfit. ^August, p. 223. giveB them a very honourable place 
among th^rnall number of good emperors who reigned between 
Au^ywrtfs and Diocletian. 

v5 ° Heec ubi Patres comperere . * * 

Caesaribua. 


decern unt Victor in 
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CHAP, from the intolerable weight of the victorious 
Goths. He consented to leave in their hands the 
i\.D. 252. rich fruits of their invasion, an immepse booty, 
and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num- 
ber of prisoners of the highest merit and quality. 

Retreat of He plentifully supplied their camp with every 
the Goths. . . . , , . 

convemency that could a3suage their angry spirits, 
or facilitate their so much wished-for departure ; 
and he even promised to pay them annually a 
large sum of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their 
.incursions 51 . 

Galius in the age of the Scipios, the most opnlent 

peace by 8 kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
the pay- 0 f the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 
annual tri- with such trifling presents as could only derive a 
lmle value from the hand that bestowed them ; an 
ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in- 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of cop- 
per coin 32 . After the wealth of nations had cen- 
tred in Rome, the emperors displayed their great- 
ness, and even theft policy, by the regular exer- 
cise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
recompensed their fidelity. These voluntary 
marks of^ bounty were understood to flow, not, 
from the fears, but merely from the generosity 

Zonaras, 1, xii. p. 62 8. 

43 A Stttq, a Togo, aod a golden Pakra of fire poqpd^ weight, 
were accepted with Joy and gjatitttde by the wealthy kilty; of Egypt, 
(Livy, xxvii. 4 .). Quino whUvi j%rU t a weight of copper, Joe 
ahoyt eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present made toS^- 
reign ambfl9*adorw<Livy, xxxi. 9.). 
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or the gratitude of the Romans ; and whilst CHAP* 
presents and subsidies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a debt^. 

But this stipulation, of an annual payment to aP°P u, ar 
victonous enemy, appeared without disguise m tern, 
the light of an ignominious tribute; the minds 
of the Romans were not yet accustomed to 
accept such unequal laws from a tribe of bar- 
barians ; and the prince, who by a pecessary 
concession had probably saved his country, be- 
came the object of the general contempt aijA 
aversion. The death of Hostilianus, tbfSugh 
it happened in the midst of a raging pesti- 
lence, was interpreted as^ the personal crime 
of Gal lus 54 ; and even the defeat of the late 
emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion 
to the perfidious counsels of his hated suc- 
cessor 55 . The tranquillity which the empire 
enjoyed during the first year of his administra- 
tion 56 , served rather to inflame than to appease 
the public discontent; and, as soon as the ap- 
prehensions of war were removed, the infamy 
of the peace was more deeply and more sensibly 
felt. 


« See the firmnew o?a Roman general so late as the time of Alex- 
ander Severos, in the Excerpta Legaticmum, p. 25, Edft, Louvre. 

M For the plague, see Jonmndes, c. 19. and Victor in Cesaribu*. 

“ These improbable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, 1. L 
p. 23, 2*. 

m J^andes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the 
peace which his victorious countrymen had sworn to Galluj. 
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CHAP. 

X. 


Victory 
and revolt 
of iEmi- 
lianus. 
A.D. 253. 


But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
degree, when they discovered that they had not 
even secured their repose, though at the expence 
of their honour. The dangerous secret of the 
wealth and .weakness of the empire had been 
revealed to the world. New swarms of barba- 
rians, encouraged by the success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, spread devastation through the 
Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates 
of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which 
v geemed abandoned by the pusillanimous em- 
perD > 5 was assumed by iEmilianus, governor of 
Pannonia and Maesia ; who rallied the scattered 
forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at- 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a 
donative the money collected for the tribute, and 
the acclamations v of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle 57 . Gallus, who, 
careless of the general welfare, indulged himself 
in the pleasures of Italy, was. almost in the same 
instant informed of the success, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When* the armies came in sight of each 
other, the* soldiers of Gallus compared the ig- 
nominious conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired' the valour of 
JEmilianus ; they were attracted by his li&^ality. 


« 57 Zoeimua, 1. i. p. 25, 26. 
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tor he offered a considerable increase of pay to CHAtf 
all deserters 56 . The murder of Gallus, and of 
his son Volusianus, put an end to the civil war; (iuiius 
and the senate gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. The letters of /Emilianns A D 
to that assembly displayed a mixture of mode- M * y 
ration and vanity. He* assured them, that he 
should resign to their wisdom the (ivj ]_ admi n is- 
tration ; and, contenting himself with the qua- 
lity of their general, would in a short time assert 
the glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 
all the barbarians both of the North and 
the East 59 . His pride was flattered b f the 
applause of the senate; and medals arc still 
extant, representing him w^th the name and attri- 
butes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the 
Avenger 60 . 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he Vniman 
wanted the, time, necessary to fulfil these splendid [fVe'Eh 
promises. Less than four months intervened of i ^' i a s ,1 a u c 5 ' 
between his victory and his fall 61 . He had van- k nowJcdg- 
quished Gallos : be sunk under the weight of a " l , einpe ' 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already dis- 
tinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring tbe legions of Gaul and Germany*? to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too- late to 

» Victor in Cssqribus. “ ZoDaras, 1. xii. p. (>£8. 

Banduri Numismata, p. 94. 

61 Euu3piu3, 1. ix. c. 6. saji tertio mense. Eusebius omits this 
empcwrT 

« Zosimus, 1. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station Valerians 
^Lrmy in Rhsetia. 
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CHAP. save his sovereign he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of dStailianua, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity 
of his character, but much more by the superior 
strength of his army ; and as they were now be- 
come as incapable of personal attachment as they 
had always been of constitutional principle, they 
A.D. 253. readily imbrued their hands in the blood of a 
August ‘ prin'df who so lately had been the object of their 
partial choice. The guilt was theirs, but the 
advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained the 
possession of the throne by the means indeed of a 
civiTwar, but with a degree of innocence singular 
in that age of revolutions; since he owed neither 
gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor, whom 
he dethroned. , 

Character Valerian was about sixty years of age 0? when 
rian. ale * he was with the purple, not by the ca- 

price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, bat by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
world. In bis gradual ascent through the honours 
of the state, he had deserved the favour of virtu- 
ous princes, and had declared himBelf the enemy 
of tyrants His noble birth, his mild but unble- 
mished manners, his learning, prudence, and ex- 
perience, were revered by tbe senate and people ; 
and if mankind (according to the*ob 3 ervation of an 


** He was abont seventy at the time of his accession, or, as it is 
more probable, of his death. Hist. August, p. 173- TiUc Qlont » 
Hist, des Bmpefeun, tom, iii. p. note l, . 

64 lninucuaTytannoruro. Hist August p. 173. In thejkious 
struggle of the senate against Mlodmil, Valerian acted a very spi- 
rited part. Hitt August p* 
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ancient writer) had been left at liberty to choose CHAP, 
a roaster, their choice wonld most assuredly have X ’ 
fallen on Valerian 65 . Perhaps the merit of this 
emperor was inadequate to his reputation ; per- 
haps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected 
by the languor and coldness of old age. The con- General 
sciousness of his decline Engaged him to share the m,,for \ 
throne with a younger and more active associate : the reigns 
the emergency of the times demancfecTa ^ETleral ana (iuinl 1 
no less than a prince ; and the experience of the 
Roman censor might have directed him where to 263— 26c. 
bestow the Imperial purple, as the reward of mi^ 
tary merit. But instead of making a judfcious 
choice, which would have conhrmed his reign and 
endeared his memory, Valerian, .consulting only 
the dictates of affection or vanity, immediately in- 
vested with the supreme honours his son Gallie- 
nus, a youth whose effeminate vices* had been 
hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private 
station. The joint government of the father and 
the son subsisted about seven, and the sole ad- 
ministration of Gallienue continued about eight, 
years. But the whole period was one uninter- 
rupted series of confusion and calamity. As the 
■ Roman empire was at the same time, and on 
every side, attacked by the Wind fury of. foreign 
invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 


w According to the distinction of Victor, he ieems to hare re- 
ceived the title of Imperalor from the army, and that of Augustus 
from the s.^fate. 

* M Victor and from tbc medals, Tdlemont (tom. iii. 7 10.) 
very justly infers, that Gallienus wa* usoci&ifd to the empire about 
-the month of August of the year 263. 
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CHAP, usurpers., shall consult order and perspicuity, 
by pursuing, not so much the doubtful arrange- 
ment of dates, as the more natural distribution 
of subjects* The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gal- 
lnroads of lienus, were, 1. The Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 
rian^^" 3- The Goths; and, 4.* The Persians. Under 
these gein^al appellations, we may comprehend 
the adventures of less considerable tribes, whose 
obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perplex the attention of 
the reader. 

Origin and TT"As the posterity of the Franks compose 
cj^of the* one of the greatest and most enlightened nations 
tranks. G f Europe, the powers, of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity, 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passage has been sifted, every spot has been sur- 
veyed, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It*has been supposed, 
that Pannonia 67 , that Gaul, that the northern 
parts of Germany 66 , gave birth to that cele- 
brated colony of warriors. At length the most 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra- 
tions of* ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a 
sentiment whose simplicity perSuades us of its 


07 Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage 
iu Gregory of Tours, 1. ii* c. 9. 

M The Geographer of Ravenna,, i. 11. by mentioning Maufaegnia. 
on the confines of Denmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave 
birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 
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truth 69 . They suppose that about the year two cHapI 
hundred and forty 70 , a new confederacy was formed X ' 
under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants 
of the Lower Rhine and the Wescr. The present 
circle of Westphalia, the Landgraviatc of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Luneburp 
were the ancient 9eat of the Chanci, who, in their 
inaccessible morasses', defied the Roman arms 71 ; 
of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of Aruiinius ; 
of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid 
infantry ; and of several other tribe's of inferior 
power and renown 7 '. The love of liberty was 
ruling passion of these Germans ; the enjoyment 
of it their best treasure ; the word that expressed 
that enjoyment, the most, pleasing to their ear. 

They deserved, they assumed, they maintained 
the honourable epithet of Franks, or Freemen ; 
which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names , of the several states of the 
confederacy 73 . Tacit consent, and mutual advan- 
tage, dictated the first laws of the union ; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience. The 
league of the Franks may admit of some compa- 
rison with the Helvetic body; in which every 

® See CluveT. Germania Antique 1- iii. c. £0. M. Frcret, in the 
Memoire* de l’Academie ties Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

70 Most probably unfler the reign of Gordian, from an umden- 
tal circumstance fully canvassed by Tilleraont, lorn. ip. |». 710, 

1181 . 

71 Plin. Hi»t. Nqtur. xvi. 1. The Panegyrists frequently allude 
to the morasses of the Franks 

71 Tac*L 1 Germania, c. 30. 37- 

V-Zfi'a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasion- 
ally mentioned. See some vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. An- 
tiq, 1. iii. 
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CHAP, canton, retaining its independent sovereignty, con- 
suits with its brethren in the common cause, with- 
out acknowledging the authority of any supreme 
head, or representative assembly 74 . But the prin- 
ciple of the two confederacies was extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has 
rewarded the wise and honest policy of the Swiss. 
An incons^mt spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a 
disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced 
the character of the Franks. 

They in- The Romans had long experienced the daring: 

^de Gaul, ^] our G f the people of Low T er Germany. The 
uniofr of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion^ and required the pre- 
sence of Gallienus, the, heir and colleague of Im- 
perial power 75 . Whilst that prince, and his infant 
son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, 
the majesty of the empire, its armies were ably 
conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Va- 
lerian, was ever fe&hftd to the great interest of 
the monarchy. The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long 
series of victories. Trophies and titles attest (if 
such evidence can attest) the fame of Posthumus, 
who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the 
Germans, and The Saviour of Gaul 76 


74 Simler de Republics Hclvet cum uotis Fu*elin. 

71 Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 27. t . 

74 M. de Brequiguy (in the MemoirC&de l’Aeademie^tm. xxx,) 
lias given ub a very curious life of PosthutfcUa. A series of thr Au- 
gustan History from Medals and Inscriptions has been more than , 
once planned, and is still nruch wanted. 
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Bat a single fact, the only one indeed of which chap! 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a 
great measure, these monuments of vanity and 
adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with^age 
the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an Spam ' 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of en- 
terprise with which the Franks were actuated. 

Their rapid devastations stretched froip the river 
to the foot of the Pyrenees : nor were they 'stop- 
ped hy those mountains. Spain, which had never 
dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of the 
Germans. During twelve years, tho greats 
part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent f oun- 
try was the theatre of unequal and destructive 
hostilities. Tarragona, thq flourishing capital of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost de- 
stroyed 77 ; and so late as the days of Orosius, 
who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the rains of magnificent cities, 
still recorded the rage of the barbarians 78 . When 
the exhausted country no longer supplied a va- 
riety of plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels 
in the ports of Spain™, and transported them- anc j pass 
selves into Mauritania. The distant province r ^ r ^ t0 
was astonished with the fury of these barbarians, 


77 Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Pome dtrcpio , both the sense 
and the expression require deleto, though indeed, for dilkrept reasons, 
it is alike difficult to correct <he text of the best, and of the worst, 
writers. 

74 In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) llerila 
or LeridaAvas in a very ruinous state (Auson. hpist. xxv. 58.), 
which probably was the consequence of this invasion. 

n Valesius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Frank? 
had invaded Spam by sea. 
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Lhap. who seemed to fall from a new world, as their 
x * name, manners, and complexion, were equally un- 
known on the coast of Africa 80 . 

Origin and II. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
the°Suevi. f Elbe, which i9 at present called the Marquisate 
of Lusaee, there existed, in ancient times, a sa- 
cred wood, the awful sekt of the superstition of 
the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the 
holyTJfrecincts, without confessing, by their ser- 
vile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity 81 . Patriotism 
contributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
Soniltnwald, or wood of the Semnones 81 . It 
was universally believed, that the nation had re- 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
9 tated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood, resorted thither by their am- 
bassadors ; and the memory of their common ex- 
traction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and 
human sacrifices. The wide-extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Da- 
nube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot 
on the grown of the head ; and they delighted in 
an ornament that showed their *ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy 83 . Jealous, 
as the Germans were, of military renown, they 

10 Aiirel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. S1 Tacit. GernT^nia, 38. 

" Cluyer. Germ.. Antiq, iii. 25, 

° Sic Suevi a ceteris Germania, lie Suevorum ingenui a servit 
separantur. A praud separation ! 
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all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi ; ciiaA 
and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, 
with a vast army, encountered the dictator Caesar, 
declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to 
have fled before a people, to whose arms the itn- 
mortal gods themselves were unequal 8 *. 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an a mixed 
innumerable swarm of Sucvi appeared on the 
1 banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood 3ume 
of the Roman provinces, in quest either of Aleman- 
food, of plunder, or of glory* 5 . The hasty nif 

army of volunteers gradually coalesced into,,* 
great and permanent nation, and, as it^ was 
composed from so many different tribes, as- 
sumed the name of Al^manni, or All-men; 
to denote at once their various lineage, and 
their common bravery The latter was soon 
felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. 

The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback ; 
but their cavalry was rendered still more for- 
midable by a mixture of light infantry, selected 
from the bravest and most active of the youth, 
whom frequent exercise had enured to accom- 
pany the horseman in the longest inarch, the 
most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat* 7 . 

* Caesar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 
w Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, Ixvii. p. 1350. 

^ This etymology (far different from those which amuse the 
fancy of the learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus, an original 
historian, quoted by Agathias, i. c. 5. 

w The Suevi engaged Cc3ar in this manner, and the manoeuvre 
deserved the approbation of the conqueror (in Bello Galileo, i. 48.). 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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GHAP. 

X. 


invade 
Gaul and 
Italy, 


This warlike people of Germans had been asto- 
nished by the immense preparations of Alexander 
Severus, they were dismayed by the arrn9 of his 
successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierce- 
ness to themselves. But still hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued aftfer the death of Decius. 


They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul: they were the first who removed the 
veil that, covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across 
tije^Danube, and through the Rhaetian Alps, into 
the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, and displayed the victorious banners of 
barbarians almost in jight of Rome 88 . The in- 
sult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
ed from lS 9 P ar ^ s °f tbeir ancient virtue. Both the empe- 
Romeby rors were engaged in far distant wars. Valerian 
andpcople. i n the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the 
hopes and resources of the Romans were in them- 
selves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the Praeto- 
rian guards, who had been left to garrison the 
capital, and filled up their numbers, by enlisting 
into the public service the stoutest and most will- 
ing of jthe Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more nu- 
merous* than their own, retired into Germany, 
laden with spoil ; and their retreat was esteemed 
as a victory by the un warlike Romans 09 , 


* Hist August, p. 215, 216. Dexippas in the Exoerpta Lcga- 
lionum, p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Oro*iui, vii. 22. 

* Zosimrn, l.c. p. 34. 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that CHaP. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he v 
was much less delighted, than alarmed, with the The sena- 
courage of the senate, since it might one day Sd by 
prompt them to rescue the public from domestic ? allie,lm 

ll £• r ■ • fr0m lhc 

tyranny, as well as trom foreign invasion. His milieu y 
timid ingratitude was published to his subjects, smice * 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of tha legions. 

But his fears were groundless. The rich and 
luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural 
character, accepted, as a favour, this disgrace- 
ful exemption from military service; and as 
long as they were indulged in the enjoyment 
of their baths, their theatres, and their villas, 
they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 
of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and 
soldiers 90 . 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more Gallienus 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is an^utance 
menxioned by a writer of the lower empire. \ v ! lh the 

J * r Alemanm. 

Three hundred thousand of that warlike people 
are said to have been vanquished, in a battle 
near Milan, by Gallienus iu person, at the 
head of only ten thousand Romans 91 . We may 
.however, with great probability, ascribe this in- 
credible victory, either to the credulity of the 
historian, or to some exaggerated * exploits of 
one of tlje emperors lieutenants. It was by 

•a Aurel. Victor, in Goilieoo et Probo, His complaints brtathr 
an uucommon spirit of freedom. 

* l Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 631. 
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CHAP, arms of a very different nature, that Gallienm 
endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury o 
the Germans. He espoused Pipa the daughtei 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe 
which was often confounded with the Alemann 
in their wars and conquests 92 . To the father 
as the price of his alliatice, he granted an ample 
settlement in Pannonia. The native charm* 
of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed the 
daughter in the affections of the inconstant em- 
peror, and the bands of policy were more firmlj 
connected by those of love. But the haughty 
prejildice of Rome still refused the name of mar 
riage, to the profane mixture of a citizen anc 
a barbarian ; and has stigmatized the Germar 
princess with the opprobrious title of concubine 
of Gallienus 93 . 

l-oadsof III. We have already traced the emigration oi 
the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, an( 
have followed their victorious arms from the Bo- 
rystheues to the Danube. Under the reigns oi 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by tin 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; but it wa,‘ 
defended by the Romans with more than usua 
firmness and success. The provinces that wen 
the seat of war, recruited the armies of Romt 
with an inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers 
and more than one of these Illyrian ^peasants 

91 One of the Victors calls him king of the Marcomanni j th< 
other, of the Germans. 

w See Tillempnt, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 398, &c, 
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attained the station, and displayed the abilities, CHAP, 
of a general. Though flying parties of the 
barbarians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 
of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the con- 
fines of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was 
coipmonly checked, or their return intercepted, by 
the Imperial lieutenants^. But the great stream 
of the Gothic hostilities was div erte d into a very 
different channel. The Goths, ift their new settle- 
ment of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the 
northern coast of the Euxine : to the south of 
that inland sea, were situated the soft and wealthy 
provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed afl that 
could attract, and nothing that could resist, a bar- 
barian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthcnes are only sixty 
miles distant from the narrow entrance 95 of the phorus by 
peninsula of Crim Tartary, known to the ancients tlu 
under the name of Chersonesus Taurica . On 
that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing 
with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, has 
placed the scene of one of his most affecting tra- 
gedies 97 . The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve 

94 See the live* of Oiaudins, Aurelian, anti Probus, in the Au- 
gustan History. 

M Jt is about half a league in breadth. Gene^Jogical History of 
the Tartars, p. 598. 

M M. de Peyssonel, who had been French Consul at C afEa, in 
his Observations sur les Peuplea Baibares, qui ont habit^ les bords 
du Danube. 

m Euripides iD Iphigenia in Taurid. 
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CtoAP. to represent an historical troth, that the Tauri, the 
original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, in 
some degree, reclaimed from their brutal manners, 
by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian colonies, 
which settled- along the maritime coast. The little 
kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated 
on the Straits, through which the Maeotis com- 
municates itself to the Euxine, was composed of 
degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians. 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war 90 , was at last s wal- 
leyed up by the ambition of Mithridates", and, 
with \he rest of his dominions, sunk under the 
weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of 
Augustus 100 , the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By 
presents, by arms, and by a slight fortibcation 
drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the ac- 
cess of a country, which, from its peculiar situation 
and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine 
Sea and Asia Minor 101 . t As long as the sceptre was 
possessed by a lineal succession of kings, they ac- 
quitted themselves of their important charge with 
vigilance and success. Domestic factions, and the 

w Strabo, 1. vH. p. 309* The first kings of Bosphorus were the 
allies of Atheps. 

® Appian in Mithridat. 

100 It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, vi. 21. 
Eutropius, vii. 9. The Romans once advanced within three days 
march of the Tanais. Tacit. Anna), xii. 17* 

101 See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 
virtue* of the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against 
the kings of Bosphorus. 
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fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, who CHAP, 
seized on the vacant throne, admitted the Goths 
into the heart of Bosphorus. With the acquisi- 
tion of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the con- 
querors obtained the command of a naval force, 
sufficient to transport their armies to the coast of 
Asia 102 . The ships usecl in the navigation of the ™ho ac- 
Euxine were of a very singular construction. They vaiforce* 
were slight flat-bottomed barks' framed of timber 
only, without the least mixture of iron,»and occa- 
sionally covered with a shelving roof, on the ap- 
pearance of a tempest 103 . In these floating hoims, 
the Goths carelessly trusted themselves To the 
mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct oi 
sailors pressed into the service, and whose skill 
and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of dan- 
ger, and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied 
in their minds the more rational confidence, which 
is the just result of knowdedge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cqwardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a settled 
calm before they would venture to embark; and 
would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 
the land. Such, at least, is the practice of the 
modern Turks 1( *; and they are’ probably not in- 
ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient in- 
habitants of Bosphorus. 

Zosimus, 1. i. p. 28. 

103 Strabo, 1. xi. Tacit. Hist. iii. 47^— They were called CamartT. 

1(H See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the 
xvith letter of Toumefort. 
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chap. The fleet of the Goths., leaving the coast of 
, / Circassia on the left hand, first appeared before 

First naval Pityus 106 , the utmost limits of the Roman pro- 
of the' 111011 vinces ; a city provided *vith a convenient port, 
Gotha. an( j f or tified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed; and their 
disappointment sqemed to diminish the terror of 
the Gothjc name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of snperiqr rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual ; but as 
soou as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less importapt station, they re- 
sumed the attack of Pityus ; and, by the destruc- 
tion of that city, obliterated the memory of their 
former disgrace lo6 . 

The Goths Circling round the eastern extremity of the 

besiegeand -p, . c , . . _ ^ 

take Tre- Euxine oea, the navigation from Pityus to Tre- 
bizond. bizond is about three hundred miles 1W . The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an 

ancient colony 6f Greeks 1 ®, derived its wealth 

« 

IM Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebasto- 
polis, forty-four miles to the east of Pityus The garrison of Phasis 
consisted in his time of only four hundred foot See the Jgeriplus of 
the Euxine. 

,0fl Zosimus, 1. i. p, 30. 

m Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxin. p. 130.) calls the distance 
2610 stadia- 

. m Xenophon- Anabasis, 1, iv. p. 348. Edit Hutchinson. 
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and splendour from the munificence of the em- 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial 
port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours 109 . The city was large and populous; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 


CHAP. 

X. 


fui;y of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absencFof discipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebizond, 
dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon 
discovered the supine negligence of the beSieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general mas- 
sacre of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted 
soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the 
town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a common 
destruction. The booty that fell into the hands of 
the Goths was immense : the wealth of the adja- 
cent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, 
as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar- 
barians ranged without opposition through the 
extensive province of Pontus 110 . Th^ rich spoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had 
been found in the port. The robust youth of the 


'» Arrian, p. 12£>. The genera] observation is Tourncfort’s. 

110 See an epistle of Gregory Thaumaturgui, bishop of Neo-C.-e- 
sarea, quoted by Mascou, v. S7. 
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<?H;AP. sca-coast were chained to the oar ; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expe- 
dition, returned in triumph to their new establish- 
ments in the kingdom of Bosphorus 111 . 
coDdexpe- The second expedition of the Goths was un- 
datonof dcrtaken with greater powers of men and ships; 
but they steered a different course, and, disdain- 
ing the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed 
the western coastW the Euxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, and 
the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the cap- 
ture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean, and divides the ^continents of Europe and 
Asia. The garrison of Ch^lcedon was encamped 
near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promon- 
tory that commanded the entrance of the Strait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions 


of the barbarians, that this body of troops sur- 
Je h r e theX P HSScd in number the Gothic army. But it was 
ties of Bi- in numbers alone that, they surpassed it. They 
thyma. with precipitation their advantageous 

post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most 
plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of thf conquerors. Whilst they hesi- 
tated whether they should prefer the sea or land, 
Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once 
the capital of the kings of Bitbynia, \ijf a rich 
and easy conquest. He guided the march, which 


111 Zosimub, I. i. p. 32, S3. 
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was only sixty miles from the camp of Chalce- £HAP. 
don 112 , directed the resistless attack, and partook 
of the booty ; for the Goths had learned sufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they detested. 

Nice, Prasa, Apamaea, Cius, cities that had 
sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of 
Nicomedia, were involved in the same calamity, 
which, in a few weeks, raged without control 
through the whole province of^Bithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inha- 
bitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of 
arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. 

The ancient walls were suffered to mouldef away, 
and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was 
reserved for the construction of baths, temples, 
and theatres 113 . 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost Retreat of 
effort of Mithridates m , it was distinguished by 
wise laws, a naval power of two hundred gal- 
lies, and three arsenals, of arms, of military 
engines, and of corn 11 \ It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury ; bul* of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the 
recent sack of Prusa, the Goths # advanced within 
eighteen miles 11 * of the city, whi(* they had 

m ltiner. Hierosolym. p. 572. Wetscling. 

111 Zosimus, 1. i. p* 32, 33. 

114 He besieged the place with 400 gaJiies, 150,000 foot, and a 
numerous* cavalry. See Plutarch in Lucul. Appian in Mithridat. 

Cicero pro Lege Manili&, c. 8. 

ut Strabo, 1. xii. p- 673. 

116 Pocock’s Description of the East, 1. ii* c. 24. 
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devoted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reservoir 
of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and shopped the progress of 
the Goths. . Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where hie fleet had probably been sta- 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and was marked 
by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantofily burnt 117 . Some obscure hints are men- 
tioned of a doubtful combat that secured their 
retreat 118 . But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Enxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is 
esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of rashness and folly 119 . 

When we are informed that the third fleet 
equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
consisted of five hundred sail of ships 120 , our ready 
imagination^ instantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament ; but, as we are assured 


117 Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 33. 

111 Syncellu9 teHs an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathus, who 
defeated the Gotha, and who waa killed by Prince Odenalhus. 

119 Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. He sailed witlf the Turks 
from Constantinople to CafEa. 

lSD Syncellas fp. 382.) speaks of thb expedition, as undertaken by 
the Heruli. f 
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by tbe judicious Strabo wl , that tbe piratical vessels CH Ab- 
used by tbe barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Im- 
patient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered 
their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus. AVIhji they had almost 
gained the middle of the Straits, they were sud- 
denly driven back to the entrance of them ; till 
a favourable wind, springing up fhe next dijy, chorus 
carried them in a few hours into the plaeid sea, ] l ^ l | 1 J. t _’ c 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing '1""“. 
on the little island of Cyzicus was attended with 
the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 
thence issuing again through the narrow passage 
of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding- 
navigation amidst the numerous islands scattered 
over the Archipelago, or the /Egean Sea. The 
assistance of captives and deserters must have been 
very necessary to* pilot their vessels, and to direct 
their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the port of Pineus, five miles 
distant from Athens lje , which had attempted to 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by 
the emperor’s orders to fortify the rf.aritii.ie cities 
against tjie Goths, had already begun to repair 
the ancient walls fallen to decay since the time of 


131 Siiabo, 1. xi. p. 495. 


125 Plin. HhV Natur. iii, ?■ 
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CHAP. Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 
v and the barbarians became masters of the native 

seat of the muses and the arts. But while the 
conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lav 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Piraeus, 
was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexip- 
pus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus 
from the sack ol\ Athens, collected a hasty band 
of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his 
country 12 \ 

ravage But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 

and threat- 011 the declining age of Athens, served rather to 
en Italy. j rr itate than to snbdup the undaunted spirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable wars 
against each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The rage of war, both by land 
and by sea, spread from the eastern point of 
Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. The 
Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy, 
when the approach of such imminent danger 
awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 
of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms ; 

m Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vii. 42. Zo- 
siinus, 1. i. p. 35. Zonaras, I. xii. 635. Syuccllus,. 382. Jt 
is not without some attention, that we can explain and conciliate 
their imperfect hints. We can still discover some tracer of the par- 
tiality of Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen's 
exploits. 
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and his presence seems to have checked the CHAf> 
ardour, and to have divided the strength, of ^ 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Hpruli, Their divi- 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the 
ornaments of the consular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the^ hands of 
a barbarian 1 ' 4 . Great numbers of the Goths, 
disgusted with the perils and hardships of a 
tedious voyage, broke into Maesia, with a design 
of forcing their way over the Danube to thair 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt 
would have proved inevitable destruction, it the 
discord of the Roman generals had not opened 
to the barbarians the means of an escape 1 ^. 

The small remainder of this destroying host 
returned on board their vessels ; and measuring 
back their way through the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by Horner, 
will probably survive the^ memory of the Gothic 
conquests. As soon as they found themselves 
in safety within the bason of the Euxine, they 
landed at Anchialas in Thrace, near the foot 
of Mount Haemus : and, after all their toils, in- 
dulged themselvbs in the use of thyse pleasant 
and salutary hot baths. What remained of the 

134 Syncellus, p. SdS. This body of Heruli was for a long tune 
faithfal arul*famous. 

136 Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro- 
priety and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealoui of his fame. 

Hist. August- p. 181. 
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CHAP, voyage was a short and easy navigation 1 * 26 . Such 
L,y was the ‘various fate of this third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually * wasted by the sword, 
by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they were', perpetually renewed by troops 
of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the 
standard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugi- 
tive slaves, often of German or Sarmatian 
extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious op- 
portunity of freedom and revenge. In these 
expeditions, the Gothif nation claimed a supe- 
rior share of honour and danger ; but the tribes 
that fought under the Gothic banners are some- 
times distinguished and sometimes confounded 
in the imperfect histories of that age; and as 
the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the 
mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familiar ap- 
pellation of Scythians was frequently bestowed on 
the mixed multitude 1 ^. 

temple^of 6 ^ general calamities of mankind, the death 

Ephesus, of an individual, however exalted, the ruin of an 
edifice, however famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we catmot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour from seven re- 

1 * Jornandes, c. 20. 

,7T Zoiimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jomandes, and the Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths. 
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peated misfortunes 128 , was finally burnt by the CHAf* 
Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts of 
Greece, and the wealth of Asia, bad conspired to 
erect that sacred and magnificent structure. It 
was supported by an hundred and twenty-seven 
marble columns of the Ionic order. They were 
the gifts of devout mon^rchs, and each waa sixty 
feet high. The altar was adorned witjb^the mas- 
terly sculptures of Praxiteles, w t bo tad, perhaps, 
selected from the favourite legends of the place 
the birth of the divine children of Latona, the 
concealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the 
Cydops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the 
vanquished Amazons 1 " 9 . Yet the length of the 
temple of Ephesus was only four hundred and 
twenty-five feet, aljout two-thirds of the measure 
of the church of St. Peter s at Rome 130 . In the 
other dimensions, it was still more inferior to 
that sublime production of modern architecture. 

The spreading arms ol a Christian cross require a 
much greater breadth than the oblong temples 
of the Pagans ; and the boldest artists of anti- 
quity would have been startled at the proposal of 
raising in the air a dome of the size and propor- 
tions of the pantheon. The temple of Diana 
was, however, admired as ope of the woiyters of 
the world. Successive empires, the Persian, the 


„r, little ,1,0, f.1 nine Eo e ».h inehe,. ~ G,.«, 
fol p. 233 ; On the Roman foot. * 

F F 

VOL. I. 
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CHAP. Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its 
sanctity, and enriched its splendour 131 . But the 
rude savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste 
for the elegant arts, and they despised the ideal 
terrors of a foreign superstition 1 ^. 

Conductor Another circumstance is related of these itiva- 
at Athens, siona, which might deserve our notice, were it 
not justlyjto be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent "sophist. We are told, that in the 
sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to 
this fooeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observation, that as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to the exer- 
cise of arms 1 * 1 . The sagacious counsellor (should 
the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis- 
played itself about the same period; and the age 
of seieoce has generally been the age of military 
virtwe a*nd success. 


m Thl policy, howercr, of the Homans induced them to abridge 
the ektetrt of the sanctuary or asylum, whirii by successive privileges 
had spteajd itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 641. 
Tar*'.. Annjl. iiu 60 r See. 

l “ They offered no gftcrifvoea to the Grecian gods. See Epwtol. 
Gregor. Thaumat. 

m Zonam, 1. rib p. 655. Such an anecdote *was perfectly 
suited to the taste of Montaigne. He makes t» of rt in his agree- 
able Essay on Pedantry, 1, i. c. 34. 
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IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes chap. 
and his son Sapor, had triumphed (as we have 
already seen) over the house of Arsaces. Of the Conquest 
many princes of that ancient race,*ChQsroes, king nia^yThe 
of Armenia, had alone preserved both his life Pcr5lans ‘ 
and his independence. He defended himself by 
Ihe natural strength of ftis country ; by the per- 
petual resort of fugitives and m alecon tents ; by 
J:he alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by 
his own courage. Invincible in arms, (Juring a 
thirty years war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor king of Persia* The, 
patriotic satraps of Armenia, who asserted the 
freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the 
lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an in- 
fant, the allies were at a distance, and the Persian 
monarch advauced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the 
fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty-seven years a reluctant province of the 
great monarchy of Persia 154 . Elated wkh this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses or 
the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the 
strong garrisons of Oarrlise and N is ibis to sjuren- 
der, and spread devastation and tetror on either 
side of the Eophrates* 

™ Mows Chorenenais, 1. U- c. 71- 73,74. ZonarwJ.xii p.6«8. 

The authentic relation of the Armenian hittomn series to rectify 
the confused account of the Greek. The latter 4a)ks of the children 
of Tiridates, who at that time was himself an infant. 
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bHAP. The loss of an important frontier, the rnin of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid success 
Valerian of Sapors ambition, affected Rome with a deep 


marches 
into the 
East. 


sense of the insult as well as of the danger. 


East * lerian flattered hiniself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety 
of the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he resolved/ 
notwithstanding his advanced age, to march in 
person to the defence of the Euphrates. During 
his progress through Asia Minor, the naval enter- 
prises of the Goths were suspended, and the af- 
flicted province enjoyed a transient and fallacious 
calm . 0 He passed the Euphrates, encountered the 
Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was 
1 9 defeated vanquished, and takqn prisoner by Sapor. The 
priioncr by particulars of this great event are darkly and im- 
of Ssnisu 8 P ei *f ect ly represented ; yet, by the glimmering light 
\ V . 2 & 0 . which is afforded ub, we may discover a long series 
of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfor- 
tunes on the Bide of the Roman emperor. He 
reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, his 
Pratoria$ prefect 135 . That worthless minister ren- 
dered his master formidable only to the oppressed 
subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of 
Rome 13 ^ .By hi# Weak or wicked counsels, the 
Imperial army was betrayed into a situation, where 
valour and military skill were equally unavailing 137 . 
The jcigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 
^ay through the Persian host vms repulsed with 


Hiit Aug. p. l'Ql. A* Macrianui was ah eftemy to the 
Christian*, they charged him witbEeiog a magician. 
m Zorinraa, 1. i. p. 33. 

157 Hist Aug. p. 174. 
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great slaughter 138 ; and Sapor, who encompassed CHAP, 
the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The licentious murmurs 
of the legions soon accused Valerian- as the cause 
of ,their calamities; tlnj^r seditious clamours de- 
manded an instant capitulation. An immense sum 
of gold was offered to purchase the jjeripission of 
a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious 
of his superiority, refused the money with disdain ; 
and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of 
battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and in- 
sisted on a personal conference with the enrperor. 
Valerian was reduced to the necessity of entrust- 
ing his life and dignity to fhe faith of an enemy. 

The interview ended as it was natural to expect. 

The emperor was made a prisouer, and his asto- 
nished troops laid down their atms 13y . In such 
a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 
Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne 
with a successor entirely dependent on his plea- 
sure. Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, 
stained with every vice, was-chosen to dishonour 
the Roman purple ; and the will of the Persian 
victor could not fail of being ratified by the 
acclamations, however reluctant, of the, captive 
army 140 

13< Victor in CflBiar. Eutrop us^ir. 7- 

- Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33. Zonaras, 1. *ii. p- 630. Peter PatncuV- 

in the ExceraU Lcgat p- 29. i 

■* Hue" August, p- 185. The reign of Cynade. in that 

collection prior to the death of Valerun ; but l hare pre fcrreda .p* 
bable series of events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate 
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*CHap. The Imperial slave was eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
Saporover- native country. He conducted SapOr over the 

runs byna, ^ t t ' 

Cilicia, Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the 
padocja!*" me tn)polis °f the East. So rapid were the motions 
of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may credjt a 
very judicious historian 141 , the city of Antioch was 
surprised when the idle multitude was fondly 
gazing on the amusements of the theatre. The 
splendid- buildings of Antioch, private as well as 
public, were either pillaged or destroyed ; and the 
numerous ihhabitants were .put to the sword, or 
led a#ay into captitity 144 . The tide of devastation 
was stopped for a moment by the resolution of 
the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed. in his sacer- 
dotal robes, he appeared at the head of a great 
body of fanatic peasants, armed only with slings, 
and defended his god and his property from the 
sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zoroaster 143 . 
But the ruin of Tarsto, and of many other cities, 
furnishes a melancholy proof, that, except in this 
singular instance, tire conquest of Syria and Cilicia 
scarcely interrupted the progress of the Persian 
artaS. The advantages of the narrow ptoses of 
Mount Taurus were abandoned, in which an in- 
vader, -whose principal forte Consisted in his 
cavalry, would have been engaged in a very un- . 


w Hie Mick of AittkxSv, mtieiptted by some hirtorisns, is as- 
signed, by the decisive testimony of Matollftoa, to the 

teign ofGaHtemt% satin. 5. 
m Eow p. 35. 

** John Mahfo, Xma i. p. 3§1. ft* corrupts thn probable eitnt 
by some fabulous circumstances. 
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equal combat : and Sapor was permitted to form chap. 
the siege of Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia ; , 
a city, though of the second rank, which was sup- 
posed to contain four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Demosthenes commanded . in the place, 
not so much by the commission of the emperor, 
as in the voluntary derence of his country. For 
a long time he deferred its fate; and, when at 
last Ctesarea was betrayed by t the perfidy of a 
physician, he cut his way through the Persians, 
who had been ordered to exert their utmost dili- 
gence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have ho- 
noured or punished his obstinate valour ; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were in- 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused 
of treating his prisoners with wanton and unre- 
lenting cruelty 144 . Much should undoubtedly be 
allowed for national animosity, much for humbled 
pride and impotent revenge ; yet, upon the whole, 
it is certain, that the same prince, who, in Arme- 
nia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, 
shewed himself to the Homans under the stem 
features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 
any permanent establishment in the empire, and 
sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, 
whilst he transported into Persia the people and 
the treasures of the provinces . 


ZonaXM, L xii. p. 630. Deep rallies were filled upwkh the 
slain. Crowds of prisoners were driren to writer like beasts, and 

bt 

spoil to conquest, mfr- hare remained master of Asia. 
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CHAP. At the time when the East trembled at the 
> _ / name of Sapor, he received a present not unwor- 

Boidnws thy of the greatest kings ; a long train of camels 
cess of laden with the most rare and valuable rnerchan- 
aga!ns 1 t' 1U S ^' 8es ‘ the rich offering was accompanied with 
Sapor. an epistle, respectful butlnot servile, from Ode- 
nafhos, one of the nolnest and most opulent 
senators of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus,” 
(said the Tiaugtyy victor, and he commanded 
that the .presents should be cast into the Eu- 
phrates) “ that he thus insolently presumes to 
t write to his lord? If he entertains a hope of 
“ mitigating his punishment, let him fall pro- 
“ strate before the foot of our throne with his 
“ hands bound behind r his hack. Shonld lie 
hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 
“ bis bead, on his whole race, and on his coun- 
‘ tr y • The desperate extremity to which 
the Palmyrenian was reduced, called into action 
all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor ; 
but be met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria 147 , and the tents, of the desert 148 , lie 
hovgred round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, 
what was dearer than any treasure, several of 

148 P<ier Patriciu9 in Excerpt. p. &g. 
rr'l* Syrtmim agrestium man 4. Sextua Euf«, e, 23. Rufus, 

Victor, the Augustan Hist oij (p. !£*.), and acvtral inscriptions 
agree in nuking Odenathos a citizen of Palmyra. 

He possessed so powerful an interest among the wanderine; 
tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Persic. 1. c. 5.) and John Malala 
(tout*;, p.agi.) style him Prince of the Sancem. 
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the women of the Great King; who was at last CHAf>. 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of haste and confusion 119 . By this exploit, Ode- 
nathus laid the foundations of his future fame and 
fortunes. The majesty of Rome, .oppressed by a 
Persian, was protected\by a Syrian or Arab of 
Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little Treatm ent 
more than the organ of hatred or flattery, rc- nan. 
proaches Sapor • with a proud abuse of the rights 
of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the Imperial purple, 
was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and that whenever the Per- 
sian monarch mounted op horseback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning 
power of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap- 
tive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult, 

Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian 
suuk under the weight of shame and grief, his 
skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the 
likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most celebrated temple of Bersia; a 
more real monument of triumph,' than the fancied 
trophies of brass and marble so often 'erected 
by Roman vanity 1 *. The tale is moral and. 


h® Peter Patricias, p. 25. , . . 

» The Pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfoi. 
•tune, of Valerian. Theirrarious testimonies are fccurately collected 
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til aR pathetic, bat the truth of it may very fairly be 
x, iiW called in tjuestion. The letters still extant from 
the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest for- 
geries 1 * 1 ; nor is it natural to suppose that a jea- 
lous monarch should, even in the person of a rival, 
thus publicly degrade |he majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian* 
might experience in Persia, it is at least certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fal- 
len into the hands of the enemy, languished away 
his life in hopeless captivity. 

Character % The emperor Gallienus, who had lon^ sup- 

and ad mi- r . . . r „ 

uistrauou ported with impatience the censorial severity ot 

enus. alil ~ his father and colleague, received the intelligence 
of his misfortunes witji secret pleasure and avow- 
ed indifference. “ I knew that my father was a 
“ mortal,” said he ; “ and since he has acted as 
cc becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the 
savage coldness of his son was extolled by the 
servile courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic L5S . It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint, 
as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 

by Tillenjont, £>m. hi. p. 739, &c. So little has been preserved of 
eastern history hftfore Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 
“ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glofkms to their nation. 
See Bibliotheque Orientale. 

131 One of these epistles is from Artavasdea, king of Armenia . 
since Armenia was then n province in Persia, the king, the kingdom, 
and the epistle, mimbe fictitious. 

m See hft Hfe in the Anguttsn History. 
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enabled him to succeed; and as his genius was CHAI* 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and govern- 
ment. He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, * and elegant 
popt 15 ', a skilful gard.mer, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required J}is . presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus 14 , wasting his time 
in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing his 
initiation to the Oiecian mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His pro- 
fuse magnificence insulted the general poverty; 
the solemn ridicule of hi§ triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace The 

<jJ There is still extant a very pretty Epithalacmum, composed 
by Gallienus for the nuptials of lus nephews. 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos ; non murmura vestra ml umbo.*, 

Brachu non lledene, non vincant oscula Conch®, 
lie was on the jioint of giving Plotinus a ruined city of (Aim- 
pania to try the experiment of realizing Plato’s Republic. Six* the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in LAbricius’s Riblioih. Grace. 1 . iv. 

1K A medal whrch bears the head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse; the former Galheruk August m 9 
the latter Vbique Pax. M . Spanheim supj>oses that the coin was struck 
by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and \vp designee? as a severe 
satire on that effeminate punce. But as the use oHrony may s,-e® 
unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de ValUmont ba* 
deduced from a passage of Trebellius Pollio (Hisfe* August. p. ,ly8.) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Galliena was first cousin to th€ 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, site d*- 
served the title of Augusta, On a medal in the French king’s col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Faustina Augvrta round the 
head of Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the Ubique Pax, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, perhtps, the 
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€HAP. repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
rebellions, he received with a careless smile ; 
and . singling out, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it wa9 supplied ^ith linen frofri Egypt, 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, how- 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent in- 
jury, he suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, 
and the cruel tyrant ; till, satiated with blood, 
or fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk 
into the natural mildness and indolence of his 
character 156 

The thirty At a time when the reins of government were 
tyrants, j^eld go ] oose a hand, it is not surprising, 

that a crowd of usurpers should start up in every 
province of the empire against the son of Vale- 
rian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of 
comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers 
of the Augustan history to select that cele- 
brated number, which has been gradually re- 
ceives! into a popular appellation 157 . But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council 

occasion of some np&mentary calm. See Nouvellesde la Republique 
dtt Lettres, Janvier 17 OO. p. 81 — S4. 

Tins singular character has, 1 believe, been fairly transmitted 
to us. The reign of his immediate successor was Bhort and busy-; 
and the historians who wrote before the elevation of the ftmily of 
Constantine, could uot have the most remote interest to misrepresent 
the character of Gailienuj. 

w Pollio expresses the most minute anfciety to complete the 
number. 
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of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a sin- CHAP, 
gle city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who roBe and fell in irregular succession 
through the extent of a vast empire ? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we in- 
clude in the account the! women and children who 
♦were honoured with thef niperial title. The reign 
of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only 
nineteen pretenders to the throne ; Cyriades, Ma- Their real 
crianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia, in the was no 
east ; in Gaul, and the western provinces, Postbu- 
inus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Vic- 
toria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricuin and 
the conhnes of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, 
andAureolus; in Pontus 158 , Saturninus ; in Isau- 
ria, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thessaly ; Valens in 
Achaia; i^milianus in Egypt>; and Celsus in 
Africa. To illustrate the obscure monuments of 
the life and death of each individual, would prove 
a laborious task, alike barren of instruction and of 
amusement. We may content ourselves with in- 
vestigating some general characters, that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times, and the 
manners of the men, their pretensions, their mo- 
tives, their fate, and the destructive consequences 
of their usurpation . 

It is sufficiently known, that the odious appel- 
lation of Tyrant was often employed by .the an- of the t y 
dents to express the illegal seizure- of supreme rd,1 ' v 

U« Tfie place of his reign is somewhat doubtful , but there tear 
a tyrant in Pontus, ami we are acquainted with the seat of all the 

0lh '“ Tillemont, tom. iii. p- U(i3, reckons them somewhat differ- 
cntly. 
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CHAP, power, without aoy reference to Ibe abuse of it. 
Several of tbe pretenders, who raised tt*3' : standard 
of rebellion 'against -the emperor Gallienss, were 
shining, models of virtue,' tod almost aH possess- 
ed a, considerable share of' vigour and ability. 
Theit merit -bad recomnfrnded them to the fa- 
vour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them 1 
to the moat important commands of the em- 
pire. THe generals, who assumed the title of 
Augustus^ were either respected by their troops 
for their able conduct and severe discipline, or 
admired for valour and success in war, or beloved 
for frankness and generosity. The field of vic- 
tory was often the scene of their election ; and 
even tbe armourer Marius, the most contempti- 
ble of all the candidates for the purple, was dis- 
tinguished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty 160 . His mean and 
recent trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on 

Their Ob- his elevation ; bnt bis birth could not be more 

scurebirth , , 

obsenre than was that of the greater part of his 
rivals, who were bom of peasants, and enlisted 
in the array as private soldiers. In times of 
coofttwoo, every active genius finds the place 
assigned him by mature : in a general state of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetri cus 
only was a 1 senator ; Piso alone was a noble. 
Tbe blood of Noma, through twenty*eight suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calfhur- 

Sec the speech of Marius, in the A.uguatan History, p. 1QT. 
The accidental identity of caaaes wai tfeeoolj cifonflMtasce that 
could tempt Pollio tf) imitate Sallust. 
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nius Piso , who, by female alliances, claimed CHAP, 
a right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of ^ 
Crassus and of the great Pompey 16 *. His 
cestors had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could bestow ; 
and of all the ancient fanilies of Rome, the Cal- 
phurtnan alone had survrced the tyranny of the 
Caesars. The personal qualities of Piso added new 
lustre to his race. The usurper VaJens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep re- 
morse, that even an enemy ought to have re- 
spected the sanctity of Piso ; and although he died # 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the 
emperor’s generous permission, decreed the tri- 
umphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel 163 . 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to The causes 
the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained bellion. FC 
to serve the luxurious indolence of his unworthy 
son. The throne of the Roman world was un- 
supported by any principle of loyalty ; and 
treason against such a prince might easily be 
considered as patriotism to the state. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these 

1?1 Vos, O Pompilius sanguis ! is Horace’s address to the Pisos. 

See Art. Poet. v. 291?. with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s notes. > 

Tacit. Annal. xv. 4«. Hist. i. 15. In thelormer of these pas- 
sages we may venture to change patema into maternal In every ge- 
neration from Augustus to Alexander Severus, one pr more Pisos 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by 
Augustus (Tagt. Annal. i. IS.) A second headed a formidable 
conspiracy againstNero 5 and a third was adopted, and declared Caesar 
by Galba. 

i« Hist. August, p. 195. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 

seems to have presumed cm the approbation of Gallianos. 
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• CHAP, usurpers* it will appear that they were much of- 
teller driven into rebellion by their fears, than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded 
the cro^ suspicious of (^allienus,; they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
II t|*e favourlof the army had impru- 

dea&ydec^^^them deierying of the purple, thtw - 
were marttpd;ftjr jmrp destruction;, and even pru- 
dence would coupseTthcm, tp secure a short enjoy- 
ment of empire, and rather to try the fortune of 
war than to expect the Land of an executioner. 
When the clamour of the soldiers invested the re- 
luctapt victims with the ensigns of sovereign au- 
thority, they sometimes mourned ip secret their 
approaching fatye. “ Yo# h^ye lost,” said Satur- 
ninus, on the day of tiis elevation, u you have lost 
cc a useftd, commander, and you have m^de a very 
“ wrctdiedemj>ei^r 16 *,” !.*l . > 

The apprphepsiPns qf,§aJurn\nus were justified 
by the reputed, of revolutions. Of 

the nineteen tyrsfcte who started up under the 
reign of GalHeous, there was not pne who enjoy- 
ed a^j^of peace, or' a natural death. As soon 
..invested with the purple, 

thfrj? inspired their adherents with the 9ame 
fears ahd. irphition which had occasioned their 
own revolt' Smcompassed domestic con- 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they* 
trembled *>n‘ the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. . These precarious monarchs 


Their vio 

leal. 

deaths. 


1W Hist, August, p, ^6. 
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received, however, such honours, as the flattery chap! 
of their respective armies and provinces could x * 
bestow: hut their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or his- 
tory. Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly 
adhered to the cause oj Gallienus, and he alone 
^vas considered as the sovereign of the em- 
pire. That prince condescended, indeec^ to ac- 
knowledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, 
who deserved the honourable distinotion by 
the respectful conduct which he always main-* 
tained towards the son of Valerian. With the 
general applause of the Romans, and the' con- 
sent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on th$ brave Palmyrenian ; 
and seemed to entrust him with the government 
of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private suc- 
cession, he bequeathed it to his illustrious widow 
Zenobia 105 . 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the Fa Lai con- 
cottage to the throne, an^l from the throne to ^ cj t u h c e "“' s 
the grave, might have amused an indifferent llbur P a - 

D ® t tions. 

philosopher ; were it possible for a philosopher 
to remain indifferent amidst the general cala- 
mities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperots, their power and ^heir death, 
were equally, destructive to their subjects and 
adherents. The price of their fatal elevation 
was instantly discharged to the troops, by an 
immense donative, drawn from the bowels of the 

association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popu- 
lar act of the whole reign of Gallienus. Hist. Augbst. p. 180. # 

VOL, I„ GO 
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tHAP. exhausted people. However virtuous was their 
character^liowever pure their intentions, they found 
themselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup- 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine 
and cruelty. * When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fal). There is still extant a 
most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of hiS 
ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the/purple in IUyricum. “ It is not. 
“ enough,” says that soft but inhuman prince, 
“ that you exterminate such as have appeared in 
“ arms : the chance of battle might have served 
“ me us effectually. The male sex of every age 
“ must be extirpated ; provided that, in the 
“ execution of the children and old men, you 
“ can contrive means to save our reputation. 

“ Let every one die who has dropt an expres- 
“ sion, who has entertained a thought against 
u me, against me , the son of Valerian, the 
“ father and brother of so many princes 10G . 
“Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: 

“ tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with 
“ my own hand, and would inspire you with 
“ ipy own. feelings^ 67 .” Whilst the public forces 
of tte- state were dissipated in private quarrels, 


JW Gallienus had given tbe titles of Cta&ar and Augustus to his # 
son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second 
son. of Gallieaus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to 
the empire: aeveral other brothers, listers, nephevs, a*d nieces 
of the emperor, formed a very numerous royal family. See Til- 
lemont, tom. iii. and M. de Brequigny in the Memoires de l’Aca- 
demiej tom. xxxii. p. 262 . 

107 Hist. August, p. 188. 
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the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every chap. 
invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude 
ignominious treaties with the common enemy, to 
purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality 
or services of the Barbarians, and to introduce 
hostile and independent* nations into the heart of 
the Roman monarchy 1 * 1 . 

Such were the Barbarians, and such the tyrants, 


who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
dismembered the provinces, and reduced the 
empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, 
from whence it seemed impossible that it should 
ever emerge. As tar as the haircnncss of ma- 
terials would permit, we have attempted to tiaee, 
with order and perspicuity, the general events of 
that calamitous period. There still remain some 
particular facts; I. The disorders of Sicily; 
II. The tumults of Alexandria; and, III. The 
rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to 


reflect a strong light on the horrid picture. 

j Whenever numerous troops of banditti, larder, 
multiplied by success and -impunity* publicly defy, 0 '" l) ' 
instead of eluding the justice of their country we 
may safely infer, that the excessive weakness of the 
government is felt and abused by the lowest ranks 
of the community. The situation of btfc.ly pre- 
served it from the Barbarians ; nor could thn dis- 
armed province have supported an usurper. .1 he 


.. iW.llianus had some bands of Roxolani m h.s scrv.cc os - 
humus a body of Franks. It was perhaps in the character of aux, 
.1, ar.es that the latter introduced themselves into Spam. 
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' CHAP, sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertile 
island, were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 
crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while 
over the plundered country, and renewed the me- 
mory of the servile wars of more ancient times 1,h) . 
Devastations, of which thej husbandman was either 
the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined- 
the agriculture of Sicily; and as the principal 
estates wjere the property of the opulent senators 
of Rome, who often enclosed within a farm the 
territory of an old republic, it is not improbable, 
that this private injury might affect the capital 
rfiore deeply than all the conquests of the Goths 
or the *Persians. 

Tumults II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
andria. X " < ^ es, g I b once conceived and executed by the son 
of Philip. The beautiful and regular form of that 
great city, second only to Rome itself, compre- 
hended a circumference of fifteen miles 170 ; it was 
peopled by three hundred thousand free inhabi- 
tants, besides at least an equal number of slaves 171 . 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through the port of Alexandria to the capital and 
provinces of the empire. Idleness was unknown. 
Some were employed in blowing of glass, others 
in weaving of linen, others again manufacturing 
the papyrus. Either sex, and every age, was en- 
gaged in th« pursuits of industry, nor did even 
the blind or^the lame want occupations suited to 

* The Augustan History, p. 177 * calls it servile Ttellum. See 
Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxiv. 

,7U Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 10. 

,T1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii, p. 590. Edit. Wessehng. 
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their condition 17 '. But the people of Alexandria, CHAP, 
a various mixture of nations, united the vanity and 
inconstancy of the Greeks with the superstitiop and 
obstinacy of the Egyptians. The most trifling 
occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the 
neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of 
precedency in the public baths, or even a religious 
dispute 1 ' 3 , were at any time sufficient to kindle < 

# sedition among that vast multitude, whoiKj resent 
ments were furious and implacable 171 . After tin 
captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his soi 
had relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan- 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned 
rage of their passions, and their unhappy country 
was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above 
twelve years 175 . All intercourse was cut off be- 
tween the several quarters of the afflicted city, 
every street was polluted with blood, every build- 
ing of strength converted into a citadel ; nor did 
the tumults subside, till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spa- 
cious and magnificent district of Brnchion, with 
its palaces and museeum, the residence of the 
kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described 


172 Sec a very curiouf letter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, 
p. 24o. 

17J Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cjj. Sec Diodor. 
Sicul. 1. i. 

174 Hist. August, p. 195 . This long and terrible sedition was 
first occasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about 
a pair of shoes. 

175 Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Ecrles. vii p. 21. Aminian. 
*xii. 16 . 
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OHAP. above a century afterwards, a9 already reduced to 
its present state of dreary solitude 176 . 

Rebellion IH. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
Isaurians. who assumed the purple in Isauria, a petty pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of 
royalty was soon destroydtl by an officer of Gfal- 
lienus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, re- 
solved tc/shake off their allegiance, not only to the 
emperor, but to the empire, and suddenly returned 
to the savage manners, from which they had never 
perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
uranclwof the wide extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some 
fertile vallies 1 ' 7 supplied them with necessaries, 
and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. 
In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians 
ong continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc- 
ceeding princes, unable to reduce them to obe- 
dience, either by arms or policy, were compelled 
to acknowledge their weakness, by surrounding 
the hostile and independent spot, with a strong 
chain of fortifications' 178 , which often proved 
insufficient to restrain the incursions of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extend- 
ing their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the 
western and mountainous part of* Cilicia^ formerly 
the nest of tfiose daring pirates, against whom the 

175 Scaligcr. Animiidver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258. Thre^diaaer- 
tations of M. Bonamy, in the Mem. de TAcademie, tom. ix. 

177 Strabo, 1. xiii. p. b6g. 

1?w Hiat. AugusJ. p. 197. 
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republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost chap. 
force, under the conduct of the great Pompey 17 ^ 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the Famine 
order of the universe with the fate of man, that k^ cc p . e5U ~ 
this gloomy period of history has been decorated 
with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon me- 
4ctfrs, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of pro- 
digies fictitious or exaggerated lk) . 13ut a long and 
general famine was a calamity of a more serious ' 
kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine 
and oppression, which extirpated the produce of 
the present, and the hope of future harvests. 

Famine is almost always followed by epidemical 
diseases, the eifect of scanty and unwholesome food. 

Other causes must, however, have contributed to 
the furious plague, which, •from the year two hun- 
dred and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty- 
five, raged without interruption in every province/ 
every city, and almost every family, of the Roman 
empire. During some time five thousand persons 
died daily in Rome ; and many towns, that had 
escaped the hands of the Barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated 101 . 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir- n, imniJ _ 
eumstance, of some use perhaps in the melancholy ll,c 
calculation of human calamities. An exact regis- species, 
ter was kept at Alexandria of all. the citizens en- 
titled to receive the distribution of oorn. It was 

vu See (Vilnius, ( Vngr Antiq tom. ii. p. 1 ';T%|hhi tlic luml-i 
of Isauna. 

Hist. August. |>. 1 77 - 

1R1 Hist. August. ]>. 177- Zosunus I. )»• 71- Zonara-, 1. vu. 
j). 673. Luseh Chronicon. Victor m Lpitom. Victor in ( aesur 
* Hulropius, ix. 3 OroMiis, vii. 7 1 . 
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CHAP, found, that the ancient number of those comprised 
y between the ages of forty and seventy, had been 
equaf to the whole sum of claimants, from four- 
teen to fourscore years of age, who remained alive 
after the reign of Gallienus 182 . Applying this au- 
thentic fact to the most cofrect tables of mortality, 
it evidently proves, that above half thef people* o£ 
, Alexandria had perished ; and could we venture to 
^extend the analogy t<f the other provinces, we 
might suspect, that war, pestilence, famine, 
had consumed, iif a few years, the moiety of the 
human speotti^ 


182 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fact is taken from the Let- 
ters of Dionysius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of 
Alexandria. 

,a3 In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were found 
between fourteen and eighty: 5365 between forty and seventy. See 
Buflon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 500. 
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